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and there, eſpecially in —__ 
the tide flows with very ent 18 
forming at one place in 


—— where, at certain A 


ind they often prove of very great ſer 
vice; as they can by the aid of them, =, 


— uncer 1 
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that inconceivable quantities are or 


- Scotland, the herrings abound every |. 


_ fithery of that kind is as yet eſtablithed. 
Orkney bias fair to excel in this kin 


part 
(the in Loch- Etive) a Tafcade' 


on many occaſſons, go quickly ſorwatd 727 
even with a briſk gale a-head. 5: 
2. The navigation in thoſe ſeas would FE 


be maine Rill more ſaſe and ray, 3-3 
light · houſet were erected ori the follow< 3 
ing places, wis, 1. On the Mull of Cans #58 
tire a. On the ifland of Scalpa in Har- 
ria -3. On North Ronalſhaw in, Or- 
ney---and, 4. On Kinnaird's heed, A005 & 4466 
deenſhire. . == 
3. The natural harbours among the |; 
Wettern Ifands and narrow channels | —— 
are excellent, and fo numerous as sg 
de in almoſt every caſe of difficulty #-; £ 


2 
within reach. But theſe harbobrs are 
at prefent known only to a few fiſher- 

men who annually viſit thoſe ſeas in 5 Bo 
the herring-buſſes, and by ſmugglers. |. RR 
The firtt claſs of thefe men; being un- 


able to buy expenfive charts, have u wal 


opportunity of diſcovering the errors _ 
thofe charts that exift, and ſmugglers 7 2 71 
do not with to give others informa Wo 
in regard to theſe particulars. A ſet of 
ſmall charts of thoſe coatts that could 58 2 
be uſed in little veſſels, and that. might 
be procured at a moderate expence, i 
much wanted. 

4. The ſeas among the Hebrides > 
abound every-where, at the proper feas' 8: t 
ſans, with attoniſhing quantities of cod; 13 * 
ling, herrings, and a vatt variety. of $1 
other kinds of ih. he herrings fre“ 2 
quently fill the lochs and harbours; ſa- 
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might be caught in them. Into theſe 
lochs, however, the 2 of the her» 


rhe filhery-in the s precarioun'” 
But, in the open wg — thoſe coaſs. 
both on the eaſt and on the wet f 


ſeaſon, and there might be carried on a 
much more tteady fithing than the lochs [2 
attord, were they looked after, 
5. The fineſt cod are ound m nrong 
currents, about head-lands, where the : 
ride flows with uncommon rapidity z z 
and in theſe places the fith are ſaid! 
never to be out ot ſeaſon. ' There the 
thing mutt be carried on with hand- 7 
lines, at the turn ot the tides only. * 3 
banks, where little current” prevalls, 
they are filhed tor with long lines, 
on thetic banks they are in ſeaſun only 
part of the year; and when at the bet, 
they are much interior to che — * 
cod, though greatly tupcrior in quality = 
to thole truin Newtfounuland, It is om 
of late that the vaiue oi nream- cod has” 
come to be known, and no extent 


n 


of fichery. Cod are found on bank 
frum 10 to 40 fathum ; ling on banks!” 
from 20 to 200 fathom water. N 
chart has ever yet been made of 
proper fiſhing-banks on the weit coatt; 
nor are theſe þanks well known by the 
natives. Such filhing-charts are very 
much wanted, | 
6. The Weſtern Iſles and adjacent: 
coaſts are known to contain many va- 
luable articles belonging to the mineral 
kingdom. Beſides coals which have bee 
diſcoyered in Bute, Iſlay, Mull, Cannay, 
Morven, and very lately near Dunſtaff. 
nage, there is ſound in Iſtay, lead, cop- 
per, quickfilver, emery, marble, and 
pure chryſtalline ſand, fit for making the 
fineſt glaſs. Lead is found alſo Tony 
Loch- Sunart - · beautiſul marble at T- 
tee, of a kind ſui generis----ftatuary |. 
marble in Skye, and in many places in = 
Roſs-ſhire and Sutherland. Limeſtone, |: "v4 2 4 
marle, and ſhelly ſand, abound in be 
greateft profufion. Black lead is found -f 
near Loch-Urn ; and manganeſe. has 
been of late diſcovered in Roſs-ſhire. 115 
7. Mull, Staffa, Cannay, and Egg. ex · 
hibit abundance of baſaltic columns of 
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the moſt perſect kinds, arranged into 
forms ſtupenduouſly magnificent; 
other volcanic productions, that m 
admit of being converted into af 
a very moderate expence, alfo abounds}. 
Fine free · ſtone is found in Arran, Islay 
and Mull; and great abundance of a 
firong coarſe kind of it in Skye, and a 
the adjacent coafts. The rocks in Tir 
Coll, Barra, Vitt, Harris, and Lewis, 
chiefly fleſh - coloured granite ſpo 
with black, of a texture remarkabl 
firm, and free from fifſures;  =————— 
8. The natiye ſheep of the Weſtern 
Northern Iflands carry wool that exc 
all others known in Europe for 
neſs and peculiar filky ſoftneſs. 
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both on the caft and on the weil of on 
scotland, the berrings abound” every. 
teaſon, and there might be carried og = * 
much more neady tithing than the lochs rg 
attord, were they looked after. . {78:58 
5. The nnen cod are ung m rong f 
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tide flows with uncommon rapide 
and in theſe places the fin ice (a Ol 
never to be out of ſeaſon, ' There ů 
fiihing mutt be carried on with hang ng 
lines, at the turn of the tides only. O 228 I 
banks, where little current” prevan es 
tlicy are fiihed tor with long lines, auß 
on theic banks are in ſeaſun only Rs 
part of the year ; d when at the at 
they are much interior to che rea 
cod, though greatly tupcrior in quality 
to tholc truin Newfounutand, It is on yi 
of late that the vaiue oi ttream-cod } 
cose to be known, and no extent 
„ fitbery of that kind is as yet-eſtabliſthed 
. Orkney bias fair to excel in this Kina 
of tithery, Cod are found on banke 
from 10 to 40 fathom ; ling on bank 
from 20 to 200 fathom water. „ 
chart has ever yet been made of a 
proper fiſhing-banks on the wen coat 
nor are theſe banks well known by the 
natives. Such fiſhing-charts are very} 


much wanted. 
8. The Weſtern Iſles and adjacent 
coaſts are known to contain many yas 
luable articles belonging to the mineraF 
kingdom. Beſides coals which have 
diſcoyered in Bute, Iflay, Mull, Cannay 
Morven, and very lately near | 
nage, there is found in Iſtay, lead, ca 
per, quickfilver, emery, marblez and | 15 
pure chryſtalline ſand. fit for making the 
fineſt glaſs. Lead is found alſo near 
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Loch-Sunart---beautiful marble at N.. 
tee, of a kind fuji generis----ftatuary Pans 
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marble in Skye, and in many places af; 
Roſs-ſhire and Sutherland. Limeſtone, 


greateſt profufion. Black lead is 
near Loch-Urn ; and manganeſe 
been of late diſcovered in Roſi- ire. 
7. Mull, Staffa, Cannay, and Egg, axes, 2 
hibit abundance of baſaltic columns of' — 
the moſt perſect kinds, arranged into | 
forms ſtupenduouſly magnificent; and. 
other volcanic productions, that mig 
admit of being converted into- at. 
a very moderate expence, alfo abound; == 
Fine free-ftone is found in Arran, Ia, 8 
and Mull; and great abundance of a). 8 
ſlrong coarſe kind of it in Skye, and along | 
the adjacent coafts. The rocks in : 
Coll, Barra, Vift, Harris, and Lewis, 8 
chiefly fleſh · coloured granite : 
with black, of a texture r 
firm, and free from ſiſſure· 

8. The native ſheep of the Weftern 
Northery Iflands carry wool that ex 
all others known in Europe for 
neſs and peculiar filky ſoftneſs. 
cattle are fmall, but beautiful,» a 
highly valued in every part of Brit _—_ 
In many pla large flocks of red deer 
are yet found wild in the moun . 
Black game, woodcock, plover, , 
Mipe, abound on the lower gro 
grouſe in the higher fields, and ptar- _ 
megin in the mountains. The lakes 1 
the low illands ſwarm during the winter 
ſeaſon, with innumerable quantities 
water - ſovol of various ſorts. 

9. In many places are found exten- 
ſive foreſts of oak and fir-wood, whichs; 
if properly cared for, might ſoon fur 
niſh matis and timber for the Roy 
Navy of Britain; but theſe ſor ſome 
time paſt have not obtained the atten- 

tion that their great importance de- 
ſerves. s a R 

10. The hills upon the Weft Coat H þ 

from the ſea with a bold front, and ap- 
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pear rugged, but are not of a very great 
height; as theſe hills do not riſe by 4 
gradual continued afcent as you recede 
from the ſea. The country may be ſaid yp 
to be upon the whole, a plane ſurface fur 
rowed with many deep and abrupt e:? 
cavations : Hence, valleys are found to 
extend backwards very far into the 
country, with ſcarce any riſe above the 
level of the ſea; along which valleys; * 
level roads may be carried, or canal 
for internal navigation might be opened 
in many places at a very moderate ex- 
pence. This would be much facilitated 
by the numerous, long, and narrow 
locks which uſually occupy a great 
part of theſe level valleys in their pre- 
ſent fiate. Such roads and canals woul 
tend greatly to facilitate commerce, 
vere that country properly attended 
to: And the imall rivers that deſcend 
from tlie ſteep mountains on each fide 

of thoſe valleys, by the great fall that 
might always be commanded, would 
have ſuch a power on machinery, as $1 
would give great advantages for vari» + 


+4. 
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ous ſorts of manufactures. 5 

11. Among the Hebrides the ſoll is ja 1 
many places extremely fertile, and the 
climate much mcre favourable than i 1 
generally imagined. But, from the \ 


2 


want of proper markets, and becauſe 
of the rettraints ariſing from revenugq _ :: 
laws, the fields arc neceſſarily above 
to remain in the ſtate of nature nearly. |Þ 
'The people, though numerous, patient. 
and prone to invuliry, are allowed tc 
languith in the moi hopeleſs ſtate of in- 4 

digence; and in the preſcat fituation of 3 > 4 
things, have it not in their power, b IIS ED 

any excrtions of. their.ownr, cither tu 

prove uſeful to the State, or in ann 
tenlible degree to benefitgheminige a 
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WESTERN COASTS or SCOTLAND: 


IN WHICH 


An attempt is maſſe"to explain the cir | 
repreſſed the induſtryaf the Natives ; and me hints are ſuggeſted 
for encouraging the Fiſheries, and promo ther i . 
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together with the Evidence — deere the Committee of Fiſheries Wo 
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5 | 7 Author * n 


The Intereſt of Great Britain with regard to her Amalce Colonies confideied Rs: 


| Obſervations on the Means of exciting a Spirit of National Induſtry. 
Js | &c. & c. — 
| Ne 
Nuſtrated with a NEW MAP of Scotland, in which the Hebrides 2 
3 Weſtern Coaſts, in particular, are la}d down from the beſt 


Authorities and lateſt Obſervations. 
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No. IV. Memorial of the Earl of Galloway and' others to the Right 


c o N E E N TN 


w TRODUCTION 
Hi ſtorical induction concerning the Fiſheries « 2 
Difficulty in deviſing a plan for encouraging beginning en- 


terpriſes a - — = 
Detached hamlets conſequences of people living in them 


Large and ſmall towns compared with 1 to * 2 


on ſociety - 
Villages ; in what cafes beneficial to ſociety - 
Revenue - - - - " 
Emigrations ; their effect on population and induſtry 
National ſecurity _. - | — — 
General inferences * 5 + M 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Commiſſioners of the Treafury, | 


nnr 


A Report of Facts #lating to the Filkeries; tolle&eifin a Tour among the 

Iſlands, and agg, * the, Weſtern Coaſts of Scotland, undertaken at their 
0 ips deſire, by Tu. ANDERSON, LL D. and of Obſervations 

founded on theſe facts, tending to point out the moſt probable means of 
promoting the Fiſheries, and the — N of thoſe coun- 
tries — — | 2 —— 9 Page 1 T 


IL LVs TRATIONs of the foregoing Report By” - i. 135 


EvIDENCE given before the committee of the Houfe of Commons 
appointed to enquire into the ſtate of the Britiſh Fiſheries, &c. by 
James Anderſqn, LL D. I Extracted from the Third 3 15 that 


Committee, dated 14th July 1785. - — — 


APPENDIX. 


No: I. Concluſion of the Third Report from the Committee appointed to en- 
.quire into the ſtate of the Britiſh Fiſheries, and into the m 
effectual means of their improvement and extenſion, July 14, 1783. 
Page 385 
No. II. An account of the way in which the 8 kinds of Fifli- 
eries on our coaſts are uſually carried on, by the Author = 334 


No, III. Obſervations on the generally received doctrine concerning 
the migration of hexrings, and other particulars relating to | 
their natural hiſtory, by the fame = - = 1446 


Hon. the Lords Commiſſioners of his Majeſty" 8 2 
dated London, 15th April 1783 - 366") 


No. V. Abſtract of Mr. Watts' ſurvey and eſtimate of the expence of 
making a navigable canal yith ten feet water from Fort- 
William to Inyerneſs - — — 378 


No. VI. Obſervations on the ſame, by the Author — 386 


No. VII. Abſtract of Mr. Watts“ report and eſtimate of the expence 
of making a canal of different depths acroſs the 3 * 


 Cantire at Tarbet and Ciinan - - 394 
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No. VIII. Obſervations on the canal bps to be cut between 


Loch-Gilp and Loch-Crinan, by the Author — >. 


No. IX. Obſervations on Mr. Murdoch Mackenzie's charts of the 


Hebrides and Weſtern Coaſts of Scotland, by the ſame - 


No. X. Hints for the civil police of a town, &c. by the ſame =» 


No. XI. An account of herrings and cod exported from Scotland; as 


alſo of all the monies paid in Scotland for the encouragement 


of the Britiſh herring and cod fiſheries, from the Year 17 50 


to 1782, diſtinguiſhing each year — 


No. XII. Ditto from England, from Chriſtmas 15 50 to Chriſtmas 


1782, and of ſalted Britiſh Herrings taken for home - con- 
ſumption; as alſo of all the monies paid in England for 
the encouragement of .the herring and cod fiſheries during 


that period; diſtinguiſhing each year > A 
No. XIII. Particular account of the number of foreign veſſels fitted 
out on the white herring fiſhery, &c. - - 


No. XIV. Exports of herrings from Gottenburgh from the Year 1 1774 


to 1782 - 


No. XV. Anſwer to Mr. Byres' Queries concerning the having 


fiſhing on the coaſt of Sweden - 
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N. B. The word Loch fre quently occurs in the following work, and in the 
map (abridged L)—Engliſh Readers will pleaſe to be informed, that in the 
Scottiſh diale& the word Loch, in ſtrict propriety, is exactly ſynonimous with 
Lake, being employed to denote a collection of ſtagnant freſh water; and in 
this ſenſe it is always underſtood along the whole of the eaſt coaſt of Scotland. 
But along the-weſtern coaſts, it is equally employed in that ſenſe, and to denote 
a narrow arm of the ſea running up to any conſiderable diftance within land, 
and has in that ſenſe no exact ſynomene that I recollect, in he Engliſh 


| Language. 


E R R A T A. 
3 


ux. 26. Before the Words Lerwick and Inverary put a f 
cxli. 10. For Moluccas, r. Philippines 

32. 12. r. neceſſary to ſtate theſe facts to ſhow 

59. 10. For the coaſt, r. the weſt coaſt ; 

60. 25. For meaſure r. meaſures 


| R 2 Illuftrations. 
117. bottom for No. 10 r. No. 4 
134. 9. For though r. to R 
143. 17. Fer dead r. deep 
169. 25. For market r. markets 
200. 16, For a veſſel r. the maſter of a veſſel 
251. 15. Dele not 
347. 3. For ſouthward r. northward 
382. 19. For ſame into r. ſame name into 
409. 34. For men r. man 
424. 25. For evening and morning r. morning and | evening 
447» Title of the Table add in the year 1784. 


65. 1. After the word Stores put a þ and at the bottom + See 
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INTRODUCTION. 


viouſly better calculated for rearing ſeamen ts * 


her than any other meaſure that can be propoſ- 
ed, have ſtill been ſuffered to remain in ſuch a 


languid ſtate, as neither to employ the induſtry 


of the People, augment the wealth of the Nation, 
nor add *to the revenue and reſources of the 
State. To explain this ſeeming paradox, and to- 
pave the way for future improvements, it will 
be neceſſary to take a retroſpeQive view of ſome 
hiſtorical events which have had an influence 
on the preſent queſtion. 


 HISTO RICAL INDUCTION, 
concerning the Britiſh Fiſheries. . 
Ar a very eatly period, the herring-fiſhery 
was carried on to a great extent, upon the eaſt 
coaſt of Scotland. But the rivalfhip that theri 
fubſiſted between Scotland and England, and 
the frequent wars this produced, never permit- 
ed that bufineſs to be carried on to the extent 
it otherwiſe might have been: And, during the 
great convulſions that theſe wars oecaſioned, 
fome of the moſt induſtrious natives, forced 
from home by the diſtreſs occaſioned by ſudden 
predatory expeditions, carried the knowledge of 


the buſineſs into the Bal tic, the Netherlands, 


and England; and thus eſtabliſhed a ſet 6E 


Hyals, who, profiting by the misfortunes that 
afterwards befel that unhappy country, acquired 
in time ſuch a decided ſuperiority over her in: 
this valuable branch of buſineſs, as to compel 
her in a great meaſure to abandon it. 

Of thoſe unfortunate. events, the var that 


the regency of Mary of Guiſe, the operations 
of which were chiefly confined to the very ſcene 
of the fiſheries at that time, gave the ſevereſt 
ſhock to that buſineſs : And the inteſtine diſ. 
orders that prevailed during the whole reign of 
her beautiful but unfortunate daughter, and the 
cruel diſtraction of mind that ſeized all claſſes 
of people during thoſe ſcenes of - anarchy and 
rapine that accompanied the Reformation in 
Scotland, continuing to repreſs the ſober exer- 
tions of induſtry, tended ſtill more and more to 
make the fiſheries decline, From that period 
till the Union, Scotland was involved in every 
diſtreſs that an inſidious poliey, calculated to 
euſlave the body, and enervate the minds of the 
people, could produce. In theſe circumſtances, 
tho ſome of her Princes were buſy i in making 
enquiries about the value of the fiſheries: of 
bother States, and talked loudly of encou 
| thoſe of Britain, yet theſe very Princes were at 
2 2 
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the fame time ſapping the — of 4. 
berty, and cruelly qpprefling their people; ſo as 
to. diſcourage, in the moſt effectual manner that 
could be deviſed, thoſe. fiſheries they profeſſ- 
_edly meant to ſupport. Even the Revolution, 
Aphithr procured ſo many advantages for Eng- 


3 


End, gave yery litile relief to the people © 
Scotland fo that induſtry was not ſuffered 
there to revive. And tho' a ſyſtem of govern- 
ment has prevailed ſince the Uflion, that is 
more favourable to the principles ef Liberty 
than before that period; yet particular events 
have happened ſince that time, which have 
tended very much to retard the progreſs of 
induſtry. among the people of Scotland. Nor 
have they, even till the preſent hour, been able 
entirely to overcome the effects of thoſe oppreſ- 
five regulations, which were eſtabliſhed during 
that Iyſten of arbitrary rule, which ſo- long] * 
vailed before that event took. e 
The Reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that 15 
220 the Union, England could have no direct 
concern in the fiſheries on the coaſts of Scot- 
land. To hes, theſe were, at that time, foreign 
ſeas 1 And although the Kings of England, as 

Kings of Scotland alſo, were, willing to extend 
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which they then 1 
inconceivably great. 3 9 
this ae — till to 

ſo that her Tranſatlantic dominions have 


hitherto purſued, Witli an- 5 
| prevent her from ver 
ance of thoſe objects ſhe: has on its 5 
AI Hin CIS: 19/42 ι ä 
Alt deſerves to be here alſo particularly 
during the greateſt part of i 
period above mentioned, | thoſe regions which : 
ate thoſt, peculiarly adapted for carrying on the ol 
ff eries with advantage, were under 1 | | 
| cireumſtances wich regard to civil 1 : 1 
vernment, 48 to be only” "nominally. ſubjeRted 1 ; 
cen to the Crown of Scotland; ſo, that neither 
nor and; be weren 
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whatever; ſo that in no part of the world is property more 
; ſecure, or lawleſs violence. more rare among che body of the 


n 


' viduals be there attempted, but under the pro- 


tecting power of Government. And as in 
theſe circumſtances the nature of the country 
could not be known, the means of improving 
it. were not attended to. The: country was 
therefore neglected as an inhiaſpitable region, 
and the people were conſidered as litile better 
than ſavages z which totally excluded; from. the 
minds of mercantile people, any idea of enter. 
ing into commercial conneRians with them. 
But, tho' the two rebellions that. within the 
bor. century broke forth in thoſe regions, 
ſerved rather to cheriſh than eraticate theſe ideas, 
yet it is now well known, thatthels inſurreQions | 
have been the means of aboliſhing that ſyſtem 
of feudal government. which tended; to excite 


perpetual civil wars and lawleſs diſorder, and 


to introduce in its ſtead a ſyſtem of civil govern- 
ment which has entirely cri the poſs Fo 


| Then natives of the Highlands al Ines, « are at this 
preſent 1 moment as much civiliſed in their manners, and 
nader-as juſt a ſubordination to the laws, as any people 


people, than there ; inſomuch that a fingle peace-officer, 
unattended and unarmed, can execute, without difficulty, 


e * to himſelf, any commiſſion that the law may 


INTRODUCTION. 1 
and has prepared them for engaging effectually = 
with any perſons who may chooſe to enter into 
connections with them, either in commerce, or 


require. A firanger allo i in thoſe regions, may go where 


he will, in perfect ſafety ; and if he behaves with decent 
politeneſs, he will not only not be inſulted, but will 'be a 
kindly entertained wherever he goes, with a chearful and Fr 4 
unaffected hoſpitality. 


On theſe unknown coalts, ſhipwrecks muſt ſometimes - 
| happen : : And, in all caſes of that nature, the matiners 
are hot only ſaved, where it can poſſibly be done, und wo 
kindly entertained ; but their property is | ſecured and WW 


preſerved, with a degree of care that refleQs the higheſt 1 
honour upon the natives. Many inftances of this. kind * N 


heard of wneidentally when on that coaſt, and iner 2 Wh 


few of which'I ſhall beg leave to mention, in confirmation my 5 9 
of the character I have given of the people. ESP - MY 


. During the late war, a ſhip from Liverpool, which had 3 wh | a 3 
received conſiderable damage at ſea, put in to the harbour _—_ 
of Loch · Tarbat in Harris: And as the maſter found it: 


was not ſale to proceed to ſea without receiving confider- 4 5 I 
able 1 repairs, which could not there be had, he found him- 1 Y 
ſelf obliged to leave the ſhip and cargo, till he m ould 8 8 : 
to Liverpool, to receive inſtructions from his owners. All 7 8 | 
the hands went with him except one, whom he prevailed 1 
on to ſtay i in the ſhip, to take care of the Cargo. There ON oye: 1 
ſhe lay for nearly the ſpace of two years, under the care of _— | 4 
this fingle man, without ſuſtaining the ſmalleſt loſs, either = i 
by. violence or pilfering. 3 
During laſt winter 1984-5, a veſſel navigated by Daniſh n 


ſeamen- (T think), who were entire ſtrangers. to the coalt, AY "= 
having, touched. on a rock weſt we Icolmkill, afraid of —_.. 
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„ in ſuch manufactures as the nature of their 
Þ country, and the ſituation in Which they are 
* placed, can admit __— 


55 1 | | leaving the veſſel, with ſails tt, to drive with the wind and 
N 4 Ks tide. Some of the natives, ſeeing the veſſel rolling with- | 
3 5 out being under proper management, put off to the "Sh a 
2 * n and, finding nobody. on board, took poſſeſſion of her, and, - 
= carried her ſafely into 'Loch-Scridan in Mull. The ma- 1 * 
W 3 | Tiners ſeeing their-veſlel ſafely moored, went and claimed 3 
be. and without heſitation or diſpute obtained full poſ- ; E 
ᷣvꝑƷ p -ſeffjon,, without any ſalvage or other charge being made, 4 
i y ſavye a few ſhillings. to the men who brought her in. The 5 N 
. ; s ſhip and cargo werg chen entruſted to the Farmer « of the | 4 
5 „„ adjoining to the port ſhe lay in, who, for a very 1 I 
_ trifling conſideration, inſured the whole cargo to the 
: 5 Be”: owners, and delivered it over to their, order, f. ſeveral months _ 
3 5 afterwards, entirely compleat, and in good order.— As- ; 5 4 f 
| f other veſſel was put aſhore about the ſame time, on the X q 1 
1 iſland. of Coll; the cargo of which | was in like manner 4 { 
1 ſaved and preſerved without any pecuniary gratification, by I 
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About the ſame time, two large 4 werican veſſels 
longing to Clyde, went aſhore on the iſland of 'Iflay' one 1 

of them contained on board ten thouſand pounds i in ſpecie. 

As theſe veſſels were not under management, merely becauſe 
a of the great ſicknefs and Taffitude' of the crews, tho' the 
weather | was not tempeſtuous,--the cargoes. were taken out, 
and placed along the ſhores, in the beſt way they could 1 
—the veſſels were then got off —and, when the articles of 

the two cargoes were collected together, there was not 

apy-thing amiſſing, ſave one fingle barrel of tat, which bad 
probably been hove overboard, and loft thro? careleſſheſs.= 
— But the moſt fingular i inſtance of. the kind I met; with, 
was the followin 85 . a 


Mr M*Lean, the hoſpitable chief and laird of that iſland. 5 | 
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From this detail, it will not, 1 hope, appear 
in the leaſt ſurpriſing, that the fiſheries never 
ſhould-have; been carried on to great extent 
of Scotland ; Nor will there be * 
any juſt ground for urging this circumſtance as 
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Several years ago, a veſſel from Ireland, laden with 
linen · ara, was ſtranded in Iflay. The weather happened | 
to come eaſy afterwards, , ſo that the cargo was got out; 
but as it was drenched | in ſalt water, it became neceſ- 
ſary to bave the whole 'well waſhed i in freſh water, to take 
out the falt. This was done in a river that was near, and 
the yarp was ſpr d for many days, along an ex- 5 
tenfixe links (dowus) to dry.—Many hundreds of perſons 


were employed i in this work for ſeveral weeks, not one f 
whom had not linen-yarn at home, for that is the ftaple 


— of the iſland i ſo that the temptation for em- 
bezzlement was very great,: as a diſcovery, in theſe circum- 


| ftances, would have been extremely difficult ; yet, when the ; 
whole was collected together, to the utter aſtoniſhment of — 
. all the parties concerned, a very few hanks only of the yarn, 
(about fiye qr fix ta the beſt of my remembrance), value 
about two or three ſhillings, were wanting, —l gladly re- 
cord theſe inſtances of honeſty and friendly care of the un- 
fortunate z as the natives of thoſe iſlands and coaſts pique 4 
themſelves on maintaining an immaculate character in that 
122 8 and I think it would be both cruel and unjuſt not 
allow them full credit for it. 1 would not, however, 
Hl: that every individual on theſe coaſts is proof 
againſt all temptations 3 but 1 think I may very confi. - 
dently aſſert, that in no part of the world, would a man 
who had the misfortune to ſuffer ſhipwreck, have a better 
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chance to meet with every poſlible aflitance, than there, | 
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or at a ſmaller expence. Ayr pikenge >} 
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* - INTRODUCTION: 
, an argument againſt the probability of their 
P fucceeding, whenever they ſhall be fairly tried. 
N I need only farther obſerve on this head, that 
the attempts which from- time to time have 
been made by the Britiſh Parliament to en- "on 
courage thoſe fiſheries, have produced laws fo 4 
A adapted to the ſtate of the country, and Y 
5 — circumſtances of the people, as rather to | 
repreſs the buſineſs they were intended to - 


; promote, than to encourage it.— This will ap- ; 
, pear more fully from the circumſtances ſtated 
* m ie following Report, to which 1 here | refer. 
S63.᷑ö that our want of ſucceſs. hitherto in that | 
| | | buſineſs, affords no ſort of proof that we may "A 


not be able to carry it on with the greateſt ſuc- 
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_— ceſs, at a future period : It only proves, that a. - 
WE. perfect knowledge of the circumſtances of the 7 
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I caſe is neceſſary, before laws can be made, ef. 


: fectually to promote any meaſure that may be 


under contemplation. _ 
Changes in the eireumſtances of a country, 
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*T | are frequently attended with diſagreeable effects 15 
| 1 to the preſent inhabitants, even where theſe: 
ol ehanges are evidently calculated at laſt to pro- | 
mote their general proſperity : For, between 
the time that former occupations muſt be aban- | 


doned, and new employments adopted, there. 
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Is a period of doubt and uncertainty, which is 
roductive of much diſtreſs to individuals, by 

exciting anxiety, diſtruſt, and diſcontent. In 
all caſes of that kind, it becomes the duty of a 
humane and well-informed Legiſlature, to be 
peculiarly. attentive - to the people who find 
themſelves in theſe circumſtances, and. to faci- | 
litate the change, by adopting ſuch regulations 
as may tend to mitigate the evils that ariſe 
from theſe cauſes.:, This is the rule that pru- 


dence and benevolence would preſeribe; but 
unfortunately td 6 Peculiarities of a popular 
form of e are ill calculated to for- 
ward fuch . meaſures. — - National, prejudices, 
when once imbibed, are flowly, and with great 
difficult , eradicated; ſo that Tuinous projects, 
which have once become favourite objects with 
the multitude, are long purſued with a blind 
obſtinacy that cannot be diverted ; and unfa- 


vourable prejudices are adhered to long after 
the circumſtances that gave riſe to theſe 


* 


dices are totally removed. At a period not 
extremely remote, the tie of England, we 
- have ſeen, thou | they | 1 re: 0 to believe 
chat the inhabitants of the Highlands of Scotland 
were a ſet of men diſaffected 10” Government, 
averſe to labour, and impatient of all lawful 
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MW ſubordination. They believed the men to be 
= little better than a lawleſs banditti, and their 
. country an inhoſpitable. __ in 
I 3 cultivation, or of ever bec . 9 
coCuonaneree, of induſtry, or arts; and nv 4 
| turned from it with averſion, / They Have nöt 24 


N obſerved the change that has of late taken place 
4 in all theſe reſpects; and the natives, difcour. 
. : 3 aged by neglett, and ovetitwed by thoſe ſeveri- | 


# ties inflicted on many of their chiefs; have been . 

Fuad to pat In their well: foul! dam to na — 
1 8 tional attention; left they ſhould be accfed 6f . 
- miſrepreſentaribi | | 


Y : intereſted fatives; and N 
| . 8 18 meet with obloquy, inſtead of ipport.—They | : . 
r eglected 


dave thus deen fuffered to remain n 9 
and unknown; and while” the moſt diſtant 


=. parts of the globe have been attentively | ex- Vn 
VB plwored, with a view to diſcover new ſources of 
3 trade, and to give encouragement for the ma. 
55 nufaQures of Britain, thoſe territories, which | 
1 : are ſo peculiarly our own, and which are much | 
, : better calculated-to encreaſe the trade, to en· 
1 _ courage the manufaQtures, and to augment the 


revenues of this nation, than any others that 
| have ever yet been diſcovered on the globe, 1 
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have been fuffered to remain unknown and un- 
explored; ſo that the greateſt part of the inha- 
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and he publiſh Bis thought on that ſabje& — 
the year 1797, in a” Treatife, | intirled; Ot 


vation en th means of exciting a ſpirit of u. 
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3 to ſhow,” that the nation had in vain expe 1 
for ſome centuries paſt, to derive ad tag 9 
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been in her ſole poſſeſon.— The fubject once 
more obtruded itſelf upon him, on the cloſe of 55 


| the late war, which he conſidered as a moſt _ 
favourable opportunity for bringing this ſubje | 
| under the public notice: He therefore compiled 
a Treatiſe, intitled, 4 ' propoſal for e/tabli Ming the 
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Nerthern Brig Fiſheries ; in which ah circum. 
Aancet that have hitherto fruftrated every attempt 
10 eftabliſh theſe Hiperies are inve/tigated, and 
meaſures ſuggeſted by which theſe obſtructions may 
be removed, c. This Treatiſe was printed for 
the; peruſal of his friends; but was not pub- 


liſhed, as he conſidered himſelf, not ſufficiently 
inſtructed in all particulars relating to it, never 


having been on the coaſts where the fiſheries 
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can be chiefly carried: on, in perſon; 5 and there- 
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1 1 on --this fubjedt e could de 
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formed. Thie Treatiſe was printed i in the year 


e 


4783; and havin ng. attracted the notice of ſome 
public-pyrited, men, the Writer was. applied to 


in the beginning of the year 1784, to ſee if he 
would, incline to undertake a voyage along thoſe 
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coaſts, with a view to obtain the information on 
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that ſubject, which he ſeemed to think » was of 
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ſo much importance. To: this propoſal he readily 
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 affented; and having obtained. an order from 
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the Treaſury for.one of the ] King 8 cutters to 


attend him on that expedition, he proceeded 
on. | it with alacrity—The following Report to 


the. Lords of the Treaſury, with the Wuſtra- 
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tions that accompany it, contain an abſtract of 
the obſervations he there made. Many of thoſe 
| who ſhall take-the trouble to-read that Reports 
will probably be diſpoſed to 


taken the liberty commonly - aſcribed to travel- 
lers, of repreſenting things rather as t 


they ſhould be, than as they really are And 
he will not deny, that from the idea he had con- 
ceived of thoſe regions, he would himſelf have 
been much diſpoſed to put that conſtruction on 
a ſimilar Re 
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-» 
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however, did not prevent him from 


Report with fidelity and freedom; not in the 


leaſt doubting, but that future obſervers, 
lon g experience, will fully confirm his remarks. 


On this head he will only farther beg leave 
| to make two remarks, which he wiſhes may be 


* 


attended to by thoſe who ſhall have occaſion to 
examine thoſe regions in future. The firſt is, 


A 


that the Writer hereof, having made agriculture 
and rural affairs a principal ſtudy from. his car- 
lieſt infancy, by thus being more able to judge 
of the facility of 1 improving ſome uncultivated 


ſoils, and the efficacy for that purpoſe of the 


| means that are within reach, than others will 
| be who have not ſo particularly attended to thus 


rt, made by one with whoſe cha- | 
Tater he was unacquainted. This circumſtance, 
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Z of a ſimilar nature, with regard to the inha- 
| bitants:- T hoſe who judge of mankind from 


„fare adverted to the peculiar vices and defects 
that nece ffarily originate from peculiar circum- 
ances—or thioſe who do not endeavour to 


| ; . | 1 5 ' themfelves of the prejudices they have 
5 erived from education, and that loeality of 


4 


thinking which every man imp 
bides from the converſation of thoſe with whom 
| he is moſt” familiar, wilt be apt to form a 
5 jt adgment of thofe people extremely different 
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= from that entertained by him, and will perhaps 


ſho ed at many peculiarities as erimes, 
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which 


ie conſiders merely as misfortunes ne- 


1 | ruy ariſing from the circumſtances i in which 
5 they find themſelves placed —heſe remarks 
5 mol ſed, he conſigns the Report to the Public, 


bo without the ſmalleſt degree of anxiety c or folici- 


| | tude on his own account. SLES 5 


Tho it will be readily admitted on all hands, 
at the Britiſh fiſhery is an object of great 
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ng from che beauty of the preſent 


their external appearance or thoſe who never 
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great national importance, and therefore ought 
to be very liberally ericouraged by the Public; 
yet he has reaſon to fear, that the minds of his 
| countrymen are not even now ſo much en- 
lightened as to enable them diſtinaly to per= 
ceive the full importance of that object; and 
he believes, that till certain popular prejudices 
have gradually fubfided, it will be in vain to 
expect that this object will obtain all the atten- 
tion it deſerves, or that the people will be 
able to judge of the meaſures that would tend 
moſt effectually to accompliſh the end in view. 
— From theſe conſiderations, he conceives the 
| eftabliſhnient of the fiſheries will be a work of 
time; and that all which can be expected at pre- 
fent, is to lay the ſure foundation of a ſuperſtruc- 
ture, that may, by ſlow and gradual ſteps, be- 
come at laſt a great and very important object. 
That the Reader may in ſome meaſure enter 
into his ideas on this ſubject, he begs that 
every. one who has the proſperity of this country 
at heart, will for a moment reflect on the meafis 


| ſhe now poſſeſſes, of manning a navy on any 

ſudden emergency, and of thus preſerving her 

independence at ſea, on which alone her ſafety, 

not to ſay her proſperity, depends. Things 

are much changed in this reſpect, from what 
C 
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they were, Till the preſent day, our trading 
veſſels furniſhed a ready ſupply of ſeamen when- 
ever they were wanted. —In former times, if a 

ſeaman ſpake the Engliſh language, few en- 

quiries were neceſſary to diſcover it he was a - 
Britiſh ſubject.— But now the eaſe is: altered. 
On the rumour of a war, nothing. will be more 
eaſy than for Britiſh ſeamen to obtain an atteſt- 
ation that they are ſubjects of the States of 
America, or natives of Ireland; 3 and it is not 
for a preſs- gang to enter into nice inveſtigations 
to diſcover whether theſe allegations are well or 
Hl founded. Hence it is eaſy to foreſee, that 
ſo many miſtakes will happen | in this reſpect, 
a to give room for loud clamour, which muſt, 
either be appeaſed by great conceſliqns, or it 
will bring about a breach between the nations. 
By conſequence, the preſent practice of prefſ- 
ing from trading veſſels, muſt, be ſo much 


fettered as not to anſwer the purpoſe it uſed: 
| formerly to ſerve ; 1 and therefore, till another 
more eligible and efectual mode of ſuddenly 
manning a fleet on any emergency ſhall be 
diſcovered, our only certain reſource will be. 
the reſident fiſhermen upon our own coaſts, 
and the ſeamen to whom the merchandiſe fur- 


niſhed by theſe fiſheries give employment. On 
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che Silber, therefore, of theſe fiſhermen, our 
dafety alone depends : 10 and we may deem it 
peculiarly fortunate for us, that we have it in 
our power to augment the num ber of this moſt 
neceſſary claſs of 2 almoſt without limi- 
tation. 


DIFFICULTY mm DEVISIN G 
4 Plan for encouraging Beginning Enterpriſes. 


Bur, tho' it will appear from the following 
elucidations, that Nature has been wonderfully 
kind to our ifland in this reſpect, it will at the 
ſame time be evident, that ſhe has hitherto been 


very little aſſiſted by art or human ingetwity + * 


And tho' it will alſo appear, that little money 
is wanted from the public fund for eſtabliſhing 
the national fiſheries, it will be alſo, it is be: 
lieved; made ſufficiently clear, that much cir- 
cumſpection, and no ordinary degree of cau- 
tious attention, is neceſſary, to ſet things into'a 
proper train in this reſpe&—particulars theſe, | 
that in a nation like this, can be with much leſs 
certainty commanded than money itſelf, + 
In human affairs, things are often fo dle 
linked together, and they have ſo intimate an 
effect upon each other, that it is à matter” . 
very great difficulty to 'diſtiriguifh the 
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from the effect, or to perceive which is the firſt 
principle of motion that gives life and energy 
to the whole. 80 difficult, indeed, is it to 
8 perceive this, that perhaps no exertion of hu- 
man ingenuity is ſufficient fully to accompliſh 
it: And it has been found by experience, that 
the moſt effectual mode of exciting induſtrious 
exertions among mankind, is to place them in 
ſuch circumſtances as enable them to find a 
ready market for the ſeyeral articles that their 
induſtry can obtain, or their ingenuity diſcover, 
and then to leave individuals, under very few 
neden. to find out the way in which they 
can moſt benefit themſelves by their ſeyeral ex- 
ertions. But this mode of procedure is ſo little 
calculated to flatter the pride of man, which is 
always vain of dictating rules of conduct for 
others, that it is ſeldom adopted ſave from 
neceſſity or accident. This is one of the prin- 
cipal reaſons why we.ſee ſo many fruitleſs na- 
tional attempts to eſtabliſh certain-arts or ma- 
nufactures in particular diſtricts in Europe. 
The Writer of this work is ſo fully convinced 
that the eſtabliſhment of the fiſheries on our 
own coaſts, have. been prevented merely by a 
want of attention to this important circum- 


ce, that he i ls, very anxious it ſnould now be 
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particularly attended to: And if he can pro- 
duce arguments which ſhall convince; the -Reade 
of its great importance, he will not t 
ſeeing this nation not only recover from her 
preſent abaſement, but be able at ſome future 
period to make a figure among the nations, far 
more reſpectable and glorious than ſhe ever did 
in former times, 


DETACHED HAM MLETS. b 
Conſegi uencès of. People living i in them. 5 


In the Hebrides, and along the weſtern 
coaſts of Scotland, which are occupied by many 
hundred thouſand inhabitants, unleſs. it be at 
Stornoway in Lewis, and Bowmore in Iſlay, 
there is not perhaps a place without the Mull 
of Cantire, where there are a dozen of houſes 
together :—very few, indeed, are found but 
in ſcattered hamlets only. A neceſſary conſe- 
quence is, that no trade can there be carried 
on. Hence, no perſon can obtain from others 8 
the manufactures he ſtands in need of, or the | 
tools that are neceſſary for carrying on any 
operation he finds might otherways be natur- 
ally within his reach. It follows alſo, from the 
ſame cauſe, that no man can diſpoſe of any. s ar- 
ticle of 8 that his induſtry might. al 
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him to obtain. His views, therefore, muſt be 
confined merely to the obtaining ſuch neceſ- 


faries as come within his reach, for the ſubſiſt- 


ence of himſelf, and thoſe who have an imme 


diate dependence on him. Whatever he could 
get more, would be to him, mere ſuperfluous 
lumber not worth the trouble of procuring. 


But as thoſe who thus labour for their own 
ſubſiſtence merely from day to day, can never 


be induced to provide ſuperfluous ſtores, they 
never can be prepared againſt thoſe viciſſi- 
tudes of ſeaſons that frequently occur, and 
muſt therefore be, in all ſuch emergencies, ex- 
poſed to the moſt poignant diſtreſs. It thus 
happens, that poverty and indolence to the 
people, are the unavoidable conſequences of a 
want of matket for the produce of labour in 
every part of the world, Nor would the moſt 
fertile ſoil, or the greateſt abundance of thoſe 
things that might in other circumſtances ſerve 
to accumulate wealth, produce the ſmalleſt 


change on the circumſtances of the people: i 
For, till the nature of man be totally changed, 


| nothing but the probable certainty of being 


able to better his condition, will ever induce 


him to ſubmit to > the trouble of labour and 


Wily fatigue, -- CE 5 
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One neceſſary conſequence of the total want 
of markets in a country, is, that the communi- 
cation between one part of the country and 
another muſt be in a great meaſure cut off, as 
the intercourſe will be only caſual and preca- 
rious. Commodities, therefore, cannot be eaſily 
conveyed from place to place. Every kind of 
traffic or interchange of neceſſaries among the 
people, muſt be ſtopped, or clogged with ſuch 
a multiplicity of obſtructions and accumulated. 
expences, as to cruſh in the bud every attempt 
at a beginning commerce. — Whereas, in 4 
country abounding with market - towns, the 
communication between them is ſo ſteady and 
uninterrupted, that individuals can at all times 
travel from the one to the other with eaſe, ſafety 
and expedition, and at a trifting expence. 80 
that men whoſe buſineſs it is, can eaſily make 
themſelves acquainted with the ſituation and 
_ circumſtances of the neighbouring places, and 


can with certainty learn the wants andi improve- 
ments of the other. 

Among other diſtreſsful conſequences of this 
diſperſion of the people, is the want of regular 
and quick intelligence between places by means 
of letters conveyed by poſt. This inſtance affords 
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us a ſtriking example of the intimate connectioſi 

that ſubſiſts between different branches of buſi- 

neſs, and their reciprocal influence and depend- 
ence on each other, without being able to trace 
a firſt cauſe from an effe&. Where men live i in 
detached hamlets, commerce, it has been ſhewn, 
can ſcarcely have a beginning. Where commerce 
does not prevail, men have no opportunity of hav- 
ing any continued communication with thoſe at a 
diſtance, fo that their comparative ſituation and 
wants cannot be known. In theſe eireumſtances, 
were regular conveyances by poſt attempted, 
the impoſſibility that each individual would find 
of benefiting himſelf by that conveyance, would 
prevent him from making uſe of it. The expence 
of the po#-office- would be certain, and the re- 
turns from it trifling and precarious. The public, 
to ſave that expence, would refuſe to eſtabliſh 
a regular poſt in thoſe regions ; and, in conſe - 
quence of that want, every attempt to begin an 
infant commerce by any enterpriſing individual, 
would be ſtifled in the bud. The countries 
which are in this manner cut off from the reſt 
of che world, are thus doomed to remain per- 
petually unknown, and by conſequence neglect- 
ed and deſpiſed by all mankind. | 
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It. is of much: importance that this clretm- p 


fo valuable; and ſo much ne: , which 
form the object of our prefent inveſtigation — 
and therefote 1 mouft beg the Reader's indul- 


genes, while x: try to teridet et ticular 


relating to it a6 obvious As poſtble.. — It has 
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n theſe circum- 


been faſt i now remarked, that, Fd 
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Auncer, were regular conveyances by poſt at- 
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tempted, the impoſfibility that idual 
would find i in denefiting himſelf by chat convey- 
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ance; would prevent him from e of it. 
To utiderſtand the full import 'of this remar k, 
te is only. neceſfary to obſerve, that where 255 
houſe i is 4 ſeparate hamlet, the poſt-office, where 

ever it ſhould, be eſt; abliſhed, 


be at a great diſtance from almoſt erery indivi- 


dual habitation 3 ſo that in caſe of a letter e com- 
ing guano, to any perſon, 1 it muſt cither 

t. from the poſt · office to h b is. own hot ſe 
8 ver or be allowed to lie there till ſome 
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bad 
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cha ance perſon happened to come from that per- 
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ſon's neighbourhood. to call at the poſt-o 
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In that e aſe, correſpondence 1 muſt be both tedi 
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ous and expenſive, and by. conſequence burthen- 


| ſome to the people. OY 


individu al | 


ſtance ſodld be duly attended to by thoſe who 
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Nor could the benefits that would accrue 
bs. this correſpondence, , be in any meaſure 
equivalent to the trouble and expence. When 
one writes to a correſpondent. in a ſoun on 
buſineſs, he may be laid i in a great meaſure to 
write to the whole community there aſſembled; 4 
as the perſon who. receives, the, letter can, eaſily 
inform himſelf of all particulars, concerning the 
branch of buſineſs he follows, that occur in that 
place. — — But the caſe Is widely. different in 
correſponding 1 with detached individuals, f in me 


fituation 57 5 In that caſe, each p 
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which alons be can give a fatifaftory — 9 : 
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So that before, a. man could get 1 
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equally fatisfabtory 3 as from his ſingle corre. 
ſpondent in town, he would find it neceſſary to 
write, perhaps, ſome hundreds of letters, which 
would have occaſion to be addrefled to as many 


1 
different perſons, whole x names or circumſtances 
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no ſtranger could e ever have a an opportunity of 
knowing.—From theſe conſiderations it is plain, 


that were there a community which conſiſted 
even of myriads of ſouls, if it ſhould fo | happen 
that theſe were all diſperſed through the country 


in ſeparate hamlets, the expence of a regular 
* office never could be paid by them : — 
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Therefore, hstever their cireuniſtantes' iche, 
theſe muſt remain unknown to all the world. 
Whatever treaſures they poſlefſed, theſe treaſures 
muſt; continue da ,s in am unopened 
mine; uſeleſs to all ahkind. No) regular in- E 
telligence could there take place. No mutual 4 | 
knowledge: of the circumſtances of diſtant parts i 
could be obtained. No commerce carried on, 
but at a woſt-wonderdal: eig a 1. the 
parties: concerned;:t! ; 10 rift 1925707 


Such is, in a. nn CY late 
of: thoſe. countries. of. 1 which, 1 Notre 31 and, 


* 


che inhabitants ſeverely experiemoe the . I 


able diſtreſs that theft fituation' 'eipoſes'thein hy _—_ 0 
The fact referred to in t! e : notes, which confi nfifts 5 4 
With m 4 own. certain knowledge, will ew _ 1 


much they. ſuffer. at Nane from thele, evils... vt, = 
A G26 T ITY 2 TN TY TV E a 4 at MERE, Vos. 359 1 


1 It has been already 444, that 8 Storno- _ 
way in Lewis, and Bowmore in Iſlay, there: is nothiag like Wo 2 
a;town:in any. of the iſlande of the; Hebrides beyond the 9 3 

Mull of Cantire. At theſe two places, are eſtabliſhed poſt= 1 
offices; ſo that, from hence, intelligence, tho tardy, may 
be conveyed to and from the metropolis. Poſt· offices have 
allo been of: late eſtabliſhed in Skye and in Mull 3 which, 
for. the reaſons above aſſigned, are a burthen upon the re- 
venue. To the. extenſive iſlands of Uiſt, Harris, &c. which 
contain a numerous: people, and where are many fafe and 
eapacious haxboura, no: paſt: office at all has ever been 
eſtabliſned; and even * poſts are eſtabliſhed, *. 
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Vne inconvenience follows fo eloſely upon 


the hoels of another in this inveſtigation, that 


it is tireſome, thongh.execedingly neceſſary, to 
point them ont. A cuſtomhouſe, ka a paſt · 
office, cannot be eſtabliſhed in a country where 
the inhabitants live in detached ſingle bamlets : 
for, wherg hO commeree. exiſta, 'the expence of 


2 ecuſtombouſe cannot be defiayed and where 


no cuſtomhouſe is oftabliſhed,”: according to the 
Proven ſyſtem of laws in Britain. no 185 . | 


communicate Ag wth other pluces: e the takers! 
pdlis +80 that , better from Skye 10 Lewis, the'diveBt 


diſtange but a few. Jeagoes, if Fit by. poſts muſh, trams] 


above 1200, > lis 1 Dor it Foe reach the Place of deſtin · 
ation. e 


Mr M Donald af Boildale, one of the proprietors or 
South Uiſt, 2 man of: judgement | and cuterpriſe, has is 


ſeverely experienced the want of a regular conveyance of 


intelligence to and from his own ifland, that he wiſhed, 
if poſſible, to remove this inconvenience. Hoe requeſted 
me to accompany him to tho Pelbxaſter- General of Seot- 
land; to whom, after ſtating the invohveniencey to which 


Nis peaple were ſubjected from the want of u poſt⸗ office, 


and mentioning in particular ſeverat inſtoneco of hips be» 


. Joaging to Liverpook, Baiſtol, and other porte, that had 


been obliged to put int a theſe harbours in diftrefs, whore 
they have lain many months without having it! in- their 
pawer to fem any intelligence to their.owners,. fo that 
2 have boeh given up for loſi and igforances done upon 


nn n when they were * iu an 


* 
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perpetually return to our endleſs: circle of cauſes 


and effects, reciprocally acting upon, and influ- 


enced by the other. A ſolitary individual, liv- 


ing in a remote iſtand, or ſay that two or three 
ſhould ſo far unite as to be able to produce 
ſome article that might be ſent to market, 
wherever they can find it, before they dare 


ſhip this article to be carried any-where, they 
muſt comply with the regulations of the cuſtom- - 


houſe, or forſeit veſſel and cargo. To go to 
the cuſtomhouſe to obtain a clearance, would, 


perfect Tafety as At they bad N in the vet dock at 
| Liverpoel. — Aſter mentioning - theſe and other fimilar 
eaſes, point int out ip the trangeſt: manner, the vtility or 


neceſſity of qr regular poſt to and from thence, he conclud- 
ed with entreating, that a packet- boat might be eſtabliſhed 
to that iland; And, as an inducement to it, he offered to 


become bound: at the end of three years. from the eſtaþlifh- 


ment of the packet, d make up himſelf; whateyer loſs Ga- 
vernment ſhould have incurred (if any). by that eſtabliſh- 
ment. This Gentleman i is in affluent circumtances, and 
perfectly able to implement, on his part, this agreement, 
if accepted But tho the Poſtmaſter ſaw the utility of 
the” propaſal, and much approved of the meaſure, he ſanb 
it belonged to him only to repreſent the caſe (which. he 
ſhould do), but it was the province of others to determine. 
He expreſſed a dvubt approaching to a "certainty, that 


che requifitiou would not be complied with; nor do I hear 


that, the eſtabliſhment has been made.— Suck are the oh- 


ſtructions that perpetually cruſh the beginning ew at 


improvements In thoſe regions. 


3 eee. 
. . - — * — * - n_ » - 


dane, muſt all lead to the ſame < 
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in many caſes, coſt an expence greater than the 
value of the cargo. This cannot be done, and 
a final ſtop muſt be put to this beginning at- 


tempt at induſtry and commerce. Is it poſſible 
for any man to think of theſe bars that perpe- 
tually come in the way to ſhackle the hand of 


induſtry, and not to pity the hard lot of thoſe 
who are ſo cruelly ſubjected to them 
Theſe are radical evils, which ſo effectually 


tend to counteract a beginning. exertion, that 


no laws, however favourably contrived, could 
over- rule their influence ; becauſe, the evil of 


Which we here chiefly. complain, is, that the 
people, in theſe circumſtances, are beyond the 
influence of all laws. While they ſhall therefore 


be ſuffered to remain in that ſtare, i it, is vain to 
think that they can be eſſentially t e by 
any regulations whatever. That the mere dis- 
perſion of the people, i is alone ſufficient to re- 
preſs a riſing ſpirit | of induſtry, . will appear, 
evident to any one who will take the trouble: 
to obſerve what would de the neceſſary effect 
of that diſperſion, in any particular caſe he 


chooſes to try. The following attempt will put 
him in a train to think of others, which, it 1 


\. 


- be 
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The want of capital for carrying on buſineſs, 
18 the particular moſt generally complained of, 
whenever any exertion tending towards im- 
provement is ſpoke of. How is that deficiency 
molt likely to be ſupplied ? Is it not by inducing 
ſtrangers who have capital, to employ it in | 
thoſe regions !— But, how is it poſlible for any 
ſtranger to employ his capital in a country ſo - 
ſituated as this is, were he ever ſo much diſpoſed 1 
\ to do it? He cannot go to ſettle there himſelf ; 
for, inſtead of being able to live in a comfort- 
able manner, as a man who has a capital will 
always, expect to do, he muſt baniſh himſelf 
into a ſolitary retreat, where he neither can 
enjoy ſociety, nor have information of any- 
thing concerning buſineſs. It is the hopes of 
rapid profits alone, and great returns from his 
capital, that could induce a man to put himſelf. 
into ſach : a ſituation.— But what are his chances 
of profit there? If he attempts to employ his 
ſtock in the mercantile line, what are his pro- 
ſpedts ? ? He muſt, in the firſt place, order for 
himſelf, a whole ſhip-load of goods, from ſome, 
one place ; ; for, he can have no chance of 5 
\ ing a ſmall parcel for a ſeparate freight by 
itſelf : He muſt go to the cuſtomhouſe,—bring | 
an officer to his own home, at a great expence, 
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to diſcharge the cargo f, and probably de ob- 


 liged to allow the veffel to return in ballaſt, 


without freight. The outlay here is great 
what is his chance of returns > Few people are 
in his near neighbourhood ; and of theſe few, 
a very ſmall number can afford to pay for any 
part of the commodities he has obtained. He 


muſt fell them out in ſmall parcels, by a ſlow 


and languid retail; in the doing of which, 
many of the periſhable commodities muſt be 
loſt. He muſt even be reduced to diſpoſe of 
them to a parcel of poor people, ſcattered 
through a wide country, on credit, in fmall 
and pitiful quantities. When payments are 
wanted, he cannot call them in by letter; for, 
no letters can be ſent hy poſt, to the feparate 
houſes of individuals. He has no reſource, 
but to go in perfon, or to ſend another ex- 
prefely on purpoſe : : the chance is a thoufand 
to one, that the people have not money to an- 
ſwer his demands, and he poſfeffes no means 
of enforcing payments. Were he to attempt to 


= foree 1 it by law, the feat of juſtice is at fuch a 


1 have been aſſured, that; i in theſe iſlands, the expence 
of the cuſtomhouſe-officer to diſcharge a cargo of coals, 
amounts, m many eaſes, to more than four times the duty 
on the coals; and if the cargo be ſmall, it will fometimes 
be more than double the prime coſt of the coals. 
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pended. 


$ enormou 3 


The expence at any rate is 


— 


and the riſk that he himſalf muſt bear that = | 


e, is very great. His returns therefore 
muſt be flow, and wonderfully p 
But quick returns, and prompt payments, are 
the only circumſtances that enfure profit in 
trade, with a ſmall capital. A man, therefore, 
ü who meant to make his capita 
Who knew how to employ it otherwiſe, never 

could think g i _ as he * 


J 


.9 > 


* 


have much greater d | 
. inſinitely vexatious courſe af: = 

| 85 duct, and much ſmaller returns | 
main any other ſituation he could have choſen. 


. 
% 


I Inſtead of attra - capitals to thoſe regions, 
therefore, every circumſtance. concurs to make 
1 any mall capitals that may chance to be among 
the people, be gradually withdrawn from 
in proportion as their knowledge encreaſes :;— 
For, experience ſoon ſhews them, that a man 


J. 


'. living in a place where he can deal at all times 
with men of known credit, has, on every emer- 
gency, the full command of the utmoſt farthing 
of his Rock, whenever it may be wanted, which 
he can thus turn a thouſand ways to his own 


* £ 
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profit and emolument. Till ſuch time, there- 

fore, as the people in thoſe regions can enjoy 
the ſame advantages, inſtead of being able to . 
draw capital from other places, their own capi- 
tal, as it is at any time ſlowly acquired, muſt 

gradually be withdrawn from them; and poor, 


in that ſituation, they muſt always remain, un- 
der every ſyſtem of laws that the genius of man 
can invent. 1 | | 
Such being the unavoidable 1 — of 
allowing a people to remain wholly in detached 
hamlets, we ought not to be ſurpriſed at the 
poverty of the people in thoſe regions, nor at 
the indolence imputed to them. They are in- 
deed induſtrious; but that' induſtry. is unavail- 
ing. — They make great exertions but theſe 
exertions tend not to remove their poverty. 
Is it a wonder, if, in theſe circumſtances, they 
ſhould ſometimes think of moving to happier 
abodes Let us now enquire what changes 
would be produced there, were the. people col- 


tected into villages and towns. | 


LARGE AND SMALL TOWNS 
compared with regard to their Medis on Society. 
Maw owes his ſuperiority over other animals 
entirely to ſociety. To the united efforts alone 
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of many individuals; exerted to produce one 
effect, he owes his power—To the accumulated 


{tore of facts collected by the attention of many 


obſervers, he owes his knowledge. When de- 
tached from all others, his mind, like his body, 
is weak; and it is made to bend, without effort, 


to every ſuperior power that is calculated to 


overawe the individual. Hence it is found, that 
that degree of perſonal independence which 
conſtitutes what is generally called political free- 


dom, can be found only in thoſe places where 


men mingle in ſociety; and where the minds 
of men exalted by communicating with others, 
come to be gradually expanded, till they acquire 


an idea of their own united power and import- 
ance.— 9] avery, on the other hand, is found 
only to prevail (without the perpetual exertions 
of conſtraining power) where the people are ; 

divided into ſcattered families, that do not ad- 
mit of a ſocial intercourſe. In Poland, the peo- 


ple ſubmit, without repining, in their ſeparate 
huts, to the will of their lord. In Ruſſia, the 
inhabitants are equally ſolitary and ſervile. In 
the Turkiſh dominions, the towns (the capital 
alone excepted) are abandoned, and the people 
hide themſelves in their lonely dens, each ſoli- 
citous only for himſelf, like the original poſ- 
e 2 
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| feffors of the deſart.— In all theſe countries, 
. the people are ſlaves ; and never entertained an 
© idea, that they themſelves poſſeſſed the power, 


4 and bad an equal right to perſonal protection 


with the greateſt man in the dominions. 
£11. e100 the Highlands of Scotland, the inhabitants, 
ſeparated from each other by many natural im- 
pediments, have few opportunities of giving or 
receiving that mutual aſſiſlance which their ſe- 
veral wants require. Their perſonal weakneſs 
they feelingly experience on many occaſions, 
and learn to ſubmit betimes to the hard law of 
neceſſity without repining ; and having few 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge, being 
in a great meaſure debarred all intercourſe with 
other paris of the world, and having no oppor- 
tunity of meeting together for the purpoſe of 
deliberating on the means of promoting their 


common good, they have not even an idea of 
any means that coald be deviſed for bettering 
their condition, unleſs it be that of freeing each 
individual from ſuch payments as he finds he 
cannot without difficulty make good. Thus it 
has happened, that for many years they have 
3 ſubmitted to the influence of laws, which, in their 
operation, are the moſt cruel and unjuſt that 
can be conceived, without ever dreaming of 
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making a repreſentation to the Legiſlature, 
the hardſhips to which they were thus ſubj 

or even uttering a complaint that might lead to 
an inveſtigation of their grievances. Would it 
have been poſſible to find a body of people half 
ſo numerous, who had opportunities of con- 
verfing and freely deliberating with one an- 
other, who would have been in the ſaine 


dicament ? I think not. What has 
be again, if circumſtances are allowed to re- 
main unaltered. Were the preſent evils com- 
plained of removed, others equally great 'might 
ſpring up in their ſtead. In ſhort,. 1 
ple are placed in fact: 
allow their minds to ac freely in exciting bodily 
exertions, nothing can be done to bring them 
into that ſtate in ſociety, which can ent 
to the appellation of men in a political ſenſe. 
If a free ſocial” intercourſe. be required to 
give the mental powers of man that vigour 
ch is neceflary before he can form an idea 
| rty, ſuch an intercourſe'is yet 


* 


neceffary for giving to his | exertions 
invigourating power which conſtitutes an 
induſtry. Social intercourſe, in any cirrum- 


Hances, may give rife to à ſpirit of freedom 3 
but that fociety muſk e fixed to a particular 
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ſpot, before arts and induſtry can flouriſh a- 
mong the people. The antient Scythian No. 
mades had ſome idea of civil liberty :—The 
Tartar Hordes, and the Arabian predatory 
bands, are free men, tho' they have no fixed 


places of abode. Among theſe, however, arts, 


and that ſpecies of bodily labour which is uſu- 


ally called induſtry, are ſcarpely known. — 
M.arſeilles, Venice, Genoa, Antwerp, Amſter- 
dam, London, and other ſuch cities, where 
great multitudes of men have been collected 


together, have ever been the parents of induſtry, 
and the places in which arts have flouriſned. 
Arbitrary power may indeed repreſs induſtry, 


even in large towns; but no management 
can excite it, when men are placed in remote 
and ſol tary habitations. A ſteady market for 
all the products of labour, and exertions of ge- 


nius, muſt be ever within reach, before a ſpirit 


of induſtry can ariſe among mankind; and ſuch 


a market can only be found in a large town, 


occupied by a numerous people. As this ſubject 
has ſeldom been attended to ſo much as its im- 
portance deſerves, i it will not perhaps be deemed 
Improper here to point out, with ſome degree 
of preciſion, the circumſtances that render a 
large city ſo indiſpenſibly neceſſary for awaken- 
ing a pr of induſtry. 
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When a number of people live together in "I 


one place, they neceſſarily. create employment. 1 


for each other, and thus eſtabliſh a market for 19 be 
the products of their labour. : 'The ſmith, the — a : 5 "IN 


maſon, the carpenter, the taylor, the baker 8 1 1 

the cloathier, the merchant, &c. all becone 2 "2 

purchaſers of ſhoes ;: and the ſhoemaker, in his " i 
ee eee 

ſins, when his wants call for their aſſiſtancte. 

Thus all contribute to the ſupport of einn; = 
which excites a certain degree of induſtry, even + a. 

without any external aid. e ee 7 

A market is thus opened for the product of : 2 

labour; but, in ſmall communities, that market . ; 2 3 
 VÞ will be languid and unſteady, in compariſon of . = 


6 
f >. 8 3 a 
i © $383 
"3 * 5 
E 


what takes place in the ſame way among a more 
> +, Pumerous ſociety. A ſmall number of peopte 
1 can give employment only for that kind of la. 


4 8 8 : | 
5 i bour which is indi 22 bly neceſſary, and al 8 
| other arts of convenience. only muſt be forborn. 1 
We | 5 ES Be 7 5. F 
f But, even neceſſary arts, where the cuſtomers _ 


? 4 
- F4 4 * 
305 - oh * 4 4 : 


are few, are ſubjected to many diſcouragements ; © _ 
which they would not feel in a larger commu- \ | 
nity. Were as many people, for example, al. 
ſembled together 1 in one place, as would give . 2 
employment to one ſhoem only, many in- 9 = ; 
conveniences would be felt, both by the pur- El 
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= ON chafers/and' the artiſan; which would greatly | 
2 Th t, and retard- improve- 

| | —_ ment. If a pair of ſhoes were made for one | 
wm, which did not fit him, they muſt be re- 


hs turned to the ſhoemaker, who might be long 


before he could find a purchaſer: for theſe ſhoes: 


haps they would not fit any one of his 
T0 cirftomers ; and he muſt at laſt be obliged to 
them b prime colt. Thus would he be 
to inconvenience, and to loſs; which 
=. would. diminiſh his profit, even tho“ his walk / 
| ſhould be high-charged: And the perſon for 

om theſe ſlioes were made, would be obliged | 
to go without any, till another pair could be —_ 


 _—_— PR no OWL Is $3047 | 
n ; 

g C N 

= In ſuch a ſituation, too, it will often happen, 

, SY Me; vs . ; 

1 n ; 
___”- FO fiye. or fix, or more perſons, may all want 1 


— 
4 
I; 
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Lr r 


1 _ ſk6es at one time, when the poor fhoemaker E 6 
will be: hurried beyond meaſure, aud the cu- 
1 ftomers will be ubjected to inconvenience by 
delay. At another time, no ſhoes will be called 
3 for, and the ſhoemaker be laid idle, not know- 

1 ing for whom de fhould make any, and having | 
= E, - n 5 for thoſe that are not particularly 
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—_.. To | n himſelf. for- theſe. lofles, he 
x [advantage of. the neceſſities of 
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the people, and charge higher prices; or. make 
his work worſe than it ought to bez: well k nber 
ing that he can have no competitor; as there 18 
not work for another ta ſetile im the ſame place: 
80 that unleſs he becomes altogether intoler- 
able, and diſobliges all the people ſo much as to 
make them with; one accord deſert him and call 
anethen, they muſt be content to bear with the 
incotyeniences they ſuffer, ag it is mot! an eaſy 
matter to help themſelves ; for: no man eminent 
in his prafeſſion, ill chaoſe to go to ſug a place: 
Mat, ſhould the artiſt be ever: ſalimꝭHh dif 
poſed to act cgpſcientions, part, lis: guſtomerg 
Will deb hut. ill for vets; 4 for, in Ahat gale, . the 
ſame, perfor mul} nake. ſhoes, for women and 
for: men, for nch a for por. And, as n0 
one | pgrlon. can, perform theſe, different kinds 
af. wark. equally, welt ib: mpſt: of necallity haps 
pen, that ſome of them, 0 will: be ill mage: 

polhbly they may be 4l impgrfeſd tn, comparie 
ſon of what they might baye been. the! they 


will be higher · priced than theres. yd 
have been neceſſary. r na 8 Site 


n 0 Lind ig 


ang a large place, all theſe ingonweniences 
wauld be obviated : for, as many men of one 
buſineſs can there find abundant employment, 
F becomes r vecellary for each to recommend 
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himſelf to his aan by a. civil deportment 
and reaſonable charge. If the manufacturer 
acts thus, he will there always find a retail- 
dealer ready to take his goods and pay for 
them as they are finiſhed ; ſo that he ean gb to 
market with money in his hand, and purchaſe 


materials at the loweſt price poſſible. Every 


man in theſe circumſtances, is at liberty to work 
conſtantly at the ſame kind of work, without 
ever putting his hand to any other One man, 
for example, betakes himſelf to the making 9 


fine ladies ſhoes; - and beſtows his whole aiten- 
tion to the doing them up in the 'neateſt' man- 
ner, of the fiteſt materials ; and he finds it H 
intereſt to excel all others, If poſſible, in the de. 


licacy and elegance of his werk, without regard 
to the price; as he meets with many perſons 
who are fatisfied to purchaſe them from bim 
Another fitds' conſtant employment in mak- 
ing firm afid durable work, fitted for the uſe of 
men of moderate fortunes ; and he, by paying 


continual. attention to that branch of buſineſs; 


acquires a knowledge of the materials to be 
employed, and a {kill in the manner of joining 
them in work, chat he never could have obtain- 


ed but by an extenſive buſineſs and an unva- 


ried attention to one Lngle point, — And 1 


third finds an equal demand for flight? goods, 5 1 J 
which he learns to vamp up. at a price» ſirprif- | 


ingly: low.-IAIn ſhort; let the goods becof ak. = 4 
kind: you pleaſe, in a large place, if the price 4 
de proportioned to their value, they will fuit bo 
the taſte and circumſtances of ſome Kind of _ 


purchaſers, and therefore find a ready fale; ſo 
that the artiſan N is enabled to procred in his A 
buſineſs without intetruption-or anxiety =: And, 1 
1 the ſuperior dexterity he thus) acquires; and —_ J 
the choice of materials conſtantly within his | 


: 4 * 10 at * 
423 2 A + 


reach, he is, enabled to live woll, tho he de- 
mands a: ſmaller price for his goods than others 
can alf6ra them u for; "which opens a door r to 


* ey . 92 88 5 ns a dod 


oreign trade, that gives a till farther. degree. of, 
Readineſs; to the market. nk un 2e. 1125 1 4 


The fame | obſeriarions may be made with” 1 

3 that oY 434 1948, £54 if 7 

regard to every y Puli nels tha c an be na med; 1 | -* 
4 10 34 ay 12713 3 nt Calls DE NA 3%] 85 4 

that even. the. arts of indiſpenſible Ader ma 

be carried on in ae für leſs perfect manner] in a 


mall, than 1 in a lar arge Place; and rest many 


2 holl 22 IH _ 
h aft be l a = 
ot ner arts mu — w 11007 ly ne R 8 eQed 1443 * Hot 915 — i ; RT 


7"P"Not only. do men dequfre 4 Vonderfur Ls is 
mined) arts, in conſequence | of the welt of labour, 
aud Mining the ſeverat” operations. to Uifictent s artiſts, 
witch dan 'obly rake pl lace int thoſe r or mahu- 
Hurts (un be and ou upon a arge : But t the | 
coed of ont nialſufiiite 1s often Ka 5 wi f. abeller, 
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=_— Ibhusza for example, à very>few:pebple wilt 
| furniſh! employment to a floemaker ot 42 
; 7 beta conſiderable number muſt be collected 
1 together! Deore employment for. a baker can tbe 
femndtz/ Mote ſtill are wanted, to find: wood 
buſibeſs! tna public-. brewer. But, till theſs 
are eftablithed, ceach) family maſt . practife - thoſe 
bitlintiſſds tu great diſacvantage at hom.=H 


more numerous ſociety ſtill is wanted; to! give 
| „ J watch. maker or guii-finith; 


* 140 TIT 


1.02 421 | Hy $94 70 2117 
as that eicher Git be Carried df Le nel EL ©] pro- 


fir they might be together: K Weiß see. can ſeareety 
carry on cee ee fr, begebe with a candles 
maker . Vor amber do it With the utmaſt ft: en fun: | 


a | leſs a glaſs-maker lives, in the nei ghbourhoad ; is as it 18 
bl ifficult 40 5 xiv Hhie * 0851 > #2 e Aali rl In en 
part of it remains among the. Hale! On heœcbunt (Of Anöt 
ſmall. portion of alkali, this lime becomes a uſeful ux to 
the glaſs-maker, hich | he 4 U. 70 gladly purchaſes at .A 


price mich. reater "than can e "given for it by others. 
Th6ſe ſos 


lere, therefore) iwb aße at & diſtance Holz 
«ghf-booker mv end this adrantage a a there fork 


cannot come, into gompetition wyh athers who. have, that 
advantage, if they, be in other re ſpe Q equal 1 0 
The moſt Uedutlfül PIN ar We 00 de 10 


culcated, that, L have met with, is afforded;by, the the following 
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1." very curious ftate.of facts, for which. I am indebted, to. the 
3 R Net Dr, Tusker, Je: can of G oucelers 2 it. AY nearly 


as I can ir in Bis oven, words:- THOS. day at: ric . the Dean 
obſerved a London tea- cheſt; ; and a there was, ag eminenk 


| 3 = cabjuct-maker n reli be could, make -- 
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for want of which many inconveniences may be 
felt. Smiths, carpenters, joiners, Kc. wWII0 
are eminent in their ſeveral profeſſions, ean 
only find ſufficient encouragement among large 
communities, to Which places they of neeeflity 
rvſort; afid bf courſe it is there only that the 
working · tools of other artiſts can be properly 


made or repaired | when out of order, which 
gives to the large place another gun; advan- 
auge over the fmbll ene. 
N l e as LATE 

tes. [cheſts at Eitel 3 e were dale for at 
don? which the. cabinet · maker anſecred in the e 
Har, ſhould that be, ſaid the Deapꝰ Hare ou not both the 
wood and lahqur, cheaper hexe than. at London? Is not the 
mahogany often carried from: hence $9 London by land; ſo 
that all that eypeijce, vhich;ja conſMerable, muſt be added 
to the price, beſides es he Pro fit on paſſing through: fenen 
hands — Ali hie is very true, replied, the mechanic ;; yet 
notwithſanging, We London 1c3-eþeſt-maker can, bo bis 
wood cheaper than here · At London, continued he., where 
the, making « of tea- cheſts i is a ſeparate. trade, the artiſt oęyfr 
purchaſes wood from a wood. -merehant : He goes to .the 


WT TP: * K 3 WP" ie 111 . 


ſhop e 'of one © of thoſe extenſive cabinet- -manufaQries, where | 
tables, chairg, 5 Ar and other large pieces of furniture, Are made 
in great quantities, Ia ſuch ſhops... it is the general praci 
tice t to o throy. into a. ſpaxe corper, FR the waſte pieces cut 
off from their works: Which. cannot be of any farther uſe 
for, theſclyes. 1, The tea-cheſt-maker, when he Pants 
wood, goes to that beap, and ꝓicka, out ſuch pieces as; he 
thinks can 3 his purpoſe — Theſe pieces he throws 


aſide into 2 N 255 ; and when he _ has, got the 
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But, let the place be ever ſo large, without 
the aid of commerce, the market will ſtill be 
circumſcribed in compariſon of what it might 
be, and many arts could not there be practiſed 
at all. A manufacturer of pins cannot carry on 
buſineſs at the cheapeſt-rate, unleſs he can diſ- 
poſe of eighteen: thouſand at leaſt in à day . 


quantity he wants at the time, he bargains for the price; 
which is uſually, a' trifte, perhaps not nearly one fourth 
part of the price it would have coſt him had he bought 
the wood in whole plank, at the ſame time that it is much 
fitter for his purpoſe than it otherwiſe would have been.— 
Here is one very material article of ſeving ; ; but the great 
matter is the ſuperior dexterity chat a man acquires i in this 


| branch of buſineſs in conſequence” of his adhering to it 


cvritinoally, which enfures him a living profit, - tho' the 
goods are afforded" at 4 ſmäller 1 price” than, "others could 
furbiſh'them for. - 1 was, fajd fg cabi pits maker, witneſs 
to the decifion of a Maget, Which my put this matter i 1 


n very clear poiut of 4 5 Tone of icke London tea. 


chelt- makers undertook to put together a" tea-cheſt | com- 
pleatly during the dime St Paul's clock firuck taleles⸗ 
Accordingly, at- an appointed day, the parties wet z the 


detached parts of the tea · cheſt were all ſpread 206 . 


table; - and when the clock ſtruck the firſt firoke, 1 the artiſt 


began to put them together; and before the eldek bad done 
ſtriking, the tea - cheſt was Put togetler caaplesty, ad 
the key turned i in the lock. "This, ſaic he, I b with m my 


ä own eyes ; and he added, "that he doubted if the beſt hand 


in his ſhop would have done the fame tlibg id in leſs thas 
half. an ann . aid I9AIOE 4 f 


+ See the following Report, ings igth, Note. 
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But, it muſt be a pretty large place which would 
afford a daily fale for ſuch a quantity : Nor 
could the inhabitants be certain that they would 
be ell ſerved, unleſs they could purchaſe” at 
leaſt twice that quantity daily; for they could 
not otherwiſe have the advantage of a competi- 
tion, which alone can enſure goods of proper 
value, This manufacture, therefore, can only 
be carried on where commerce offers a ready 
market, not only for eighteen thouſand pins a- 
day, but for eighteen. hundred times that quan- 
kity if you pleaſe. Trade, therefore, is * 
for encouraging manufactures. 


nalpendble utility to manufactures; becauſe, 
it is by means of trade alone, that a plentiful 
market can be obtained of the various materials 
neceſſarily wanted for the different manufactures 
which miniſter to the wants of man. If, theres 
fore, it ſhall appear, that trade can never flouriſh 


but in very large places, this will be another 


reaſon for ſhowing how eſſentially n theſe 
are for the proſperity of any country. 


In a large place, there is a conſtant internal 
We for great quantities of every production 
and manufacture in the world; and ſcope is 


thus given for mercantile tranſaQtions on the 


On another account ſtill is cite of the 125 : 
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moſt extenſive ſcale. A man of great capital 
may find conſtant employment, and may, with- 
out heſitation, purchaſe great quantities of any 
kind of goods in any market where they are 
found to be cheapeſt, and bring them directly 


home, being ſure of getting them all quickly 


diſpoſed of. — In. a {mall place, this cannot be 
done. Extenfive, dealings cannot be carried on. 
Goods can only be procured, in /mall quantities 
proportioned to the ſales, from places to which 
a trade for other articles is carried on. They 
can only thus, in many caſes, be bought at the 
third or fourth hand, to make: up: a ſmall aſſort: 
ment for a cargo. They muſt therefore. be both 
dearer, and of: a worſe quality, than they can 
be had for in the lange place; which fubjeQs 
the inhabitants; eſpecially manufacturers, to 
many hardſhips, that tend to repreſs, their la- 
bour, -and make their induſtry unavatling. _ 

Another confequence that neceſſarily. flows 
from the former, is, that in a large place; 


merchants are there eſtabliſhed, who trade 


to all parts of the globe; and of courſe they 


have ready opportunities of ſending every kind 


of produce or manufacture that is offered to 
them, to the moſt proper market for that com- 


modity directly : and therefore, they can not 
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ently afford to buy it, whatever it is, at its ade- 
quate value, but are at all times willing to pur- 
chafe ſuch commodities in any quantity that may 
be offered, without heſitation. In a ſmall place, 
no ſueh thing can be done; and many things 
of value muſt there be loſt, becauſe no merchant 
can be found to purchaſe them. 

A third conſequence naturally reſults from 
the former two, which is equally favourable for 
the larger town. It is this Merchants abroad, 
knowing that a ready market can here be found 
for all commodities, whenever they find a 
market overſtocked with” any one article, and 
its price of courſe low there, purchaſe that 
commodity at the very loweſt rate, and ſend it 
thither to be diſpofed of for their account t— 
And as thefe- merchants always find in this large 
mart; tlie preciſe goods that they can diſpoſe 
of to the beſt account in the places where they 
reſide; or to which they trade, they are fre- 
quently enabled to ſell the e commodity they ſend 


ed for at the place it was originally purchafed, 
on account of the profits that may be made 


on the goods obtained in return. — But no- 
thing of this kind can take place in a ſmaller” 
tow-m No cargoes can be ſent to it from other 


8 


thither at a lower price has it could be afford- » 
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only afford to buy it, whatever it is, at its ade- 
quate value, but are at all times willing to pur- 
chafe ſuch eommodities in any quantity that may 
be offered, without heſitation. Ir a ſmall place, 
nv ſueh thing can be done; and many things 
of value muſt there be loſt, becaufe no merchant 
can be found to purchaſe them. 

A third confequence nat urally reſults from 
the former two, which is equally favourable for 
the larger town. It is this—-Merchants abroad, 
knowing that a ready market can here be found 
for all commodities, whenever they find a 
market overſtocked with” any one article, and 
its price of courſe low there, purchaſe that 
commodity at the very loweſt rate, and ſend it ; 
tliither-to be di iſpofed” of for their account. ö 
And as thefe- merchants always find in this large 
mart; the preciſe goods that they can diſpoſe 
of to the beſt account in the places where they 
reſide; or to which they trade, they are fre- 
quently enabled to ſell the commodity they ſend 

* 
thither at a lower price than it could be afford- 
ed for at the place it was originally purchaſed, 
on account” of the profits that may be made 
on the goods obtained in return. — But no- 
thing of this kind can take place in a ſmaller 
towm No cargoes can be ſent to it from other 
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places, but ſuch as are immediately wanfed 
there: nor can any- thing be obtained in return, 
but the native productions of the place. e 
In conſequence of the ready ſale that is thus 
offered for every kind of commodity in a large 
place, goods of all kinds are continually poured 
in upon it from all ſides, in great quantities. 
The number of vehicles, either by land or water, 
going and returning from it continually, makes 
carriage to it cheap and eaſy for individuals; 
which gives infinite advantages to the inhabit- 
ants and man ufacturers of that place, over 
others who inhabit a ſmaller place f. — Internal 
commerce therefore. i is, in the caſe, of a large 
town, facilitated as, much in proportion as fo- 
reign trade, when compared with a ſmaller place; 
fo that every-thing conſpires to add to the pro- 


ſperity of the large town, w while they. are unfa- 
vourable to the mall place. 


+ For example — the diſtance between 1 and 
Graveſend is twenty miles; but the intercourſe between 
theſe places is ſo frequent that any perſon can have an 
opportunity of being conveyed to the one or the other 
twice in the courſe of twenty-four hours, without trouble 
or forecaſt on his part, and at the ſmall charge of one 

ſhilling each time ; whereas, i in the Hebrides, or any, other 
ſuch place where no towns are eſtabliſhed, a voyage to an 
equal diſlance cannot be made without a great deal of 


previous preparation, and at an expence and riſk perhaps 
a hundred times greater than here. 
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fits which reſult. to the community from the 


eſtabliſhing large towns in any nation, are not 


confined to the towns themſelves, but alſo dif- 
fuſe their beneficial influences to a great diſtance 
around them. The country in the nei ighbour- 
hood, becomes populous and manufaQuring ;— 

for, here, the people have at their hand a ready 
market at all times, and of courſe ready money 


for every-thing that their labour can furniſh, and 
abundant ſupplies of all that their wants demand, 


at reaſonable prices. —Agriculture, too,--which, 
in every country deſtitute of large towns, muſt 


be a menial employment, neceflarily carried on E 


upon a ſmall ſcale, which puts 'a bar -to every 
/ great exertion in that line,--- becomes, in theſe 
circumſtances, a great buſineſs, which gives 
employment for large capitals, and extenſive 
operations. The buſineſs here, to compare it 
with mercantile affairs, may be carried on in 
the wholeſale way, inſtead of that little retail 

buſineſs which muſt neceflarily take place where 
the demand for the products are ſmall and pre- 


carious. A farmer, in theſe circumſtances, 


becomes a reſpectable member of. ſociety, and 
is enabled to carry on whatever operations he 
fees are necelfiry; with vigour and effect. In 
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We are thus led to perceive, that the bene- | 
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than a ſmaller place. 
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conſequence of theſe ſpirited exertions, and the 
facility he finds of deriving benefit from every 
article he can poſſibly rear, he is enabled to 
afford the produce of his ground at a much 
lower rate, than thoſe can do it who have a 


more limited demand, and more languid circu - 


lation of money. Hence it neceſſarily happens, 


that a large market will in general be ſupplied 


with the common neceſſaries of life, cheaper 
Hence it alſo happens, 
"on the native products of the ſoil can uſually 
be bought cheaper at the market of a large 
town, than even in the places where theſe are 
produced. The average price of : wheat, ac- 
cording to the Gazette account, is leſs in Lon- 
don, than in Middleſex, Eſſex, and Kent. 
And although it be natural at firſt fight to 
imagine, that if the demand for any article of 
the produce of the fields be great in any one 
place, the price of that article will increaſe, yet 
nothing is more certain, than if that demand 


be continued, the price will diminiſh. Cucum. 


bers and cauliflower are called for in amazing 


quantities in London when compared with 


Aberdeen, and may be bought in the firſt 


place, at one fourth part of the price they can 
be had for in the laſt : On the other hand, 
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Aberdeen than at London, and can there be 
bought for half the price. The great demand 
gives room for great exertions, and induftry 
upon an extenſive ſcale ; and: theſe exertions 
naturally tend to moderate the price. 

Thus it appears, in whatever light we view 


the matter, a large town ſeems to be abſolutely 
neceſſary for giving ſcope to the induſtry of 
man, and for carrying arts and manyfatures 
to their due perfection. It would be endleſs 
to recount all the ways in which a large place 


tends to give employment to men, ſuited 
to their various circumſtances and abilities; 
and to facilitate the means of finding a com- 


fortable ſubſiſtence to themſelves, which they 


do not enjoy in other ſituations. The chain 
is long, — the links numerous, -- and they hang 
upon one another in ſuch an endleſs ſucceſſion, 
that it is next to impoſſible to trace the whole; 
but the gradation is ſo beautiful, that it my” 
not be diſagreeable to attempt to trace it in a 
few inſtances. 


In a ſmall community, the arts abſolutelß 


neceſſary for the exiſtence of man, are almoſt 


the only ones that can be followed with a view 
to profit: But, in a large community, the mere 


red cabbages are much more in demand at 
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conveniences of life, which a ſocial intercourſe 
ſuggeſts, furniſh a copious fund of employment 
to many individuals. A man, for example, 
who buys a coat, muſt, in the one caſe, wear it 
till it becomes uſeleſs, or throw it away: in 


the other, it is found that cloaths of a certain 


kind only are fitted to particular deſeriptions of 
men. A man of fortune cannot with decency 


wear a coat that i is in the ſmalleſt degree ſullied: 


he therefore chooſes to part with it then; and 
another perſon of inferior note, is glad to buy 
it at, a lower price than when new. - This is 
again and again changed from hand to hand; 


ſo that the coat, which was at firſt worn by the 


Peer, comes at laſt to be bought by the beggar. 
The dealing in this article, and in others of a 


ſimilar nature, furniſhes employment to a great 


many people, in various ſtations and circum- 
ſtances. The hawking of ballads, the diſtribut- 

ing of hand- bills, the cleaning of chimneys, the 
blacking of ſhoes, the gathering of rags, and 
ſweeping ſtreets, are all uſeful employments, 


and open a field for induſtry to people in the 


loweſt ranks of life, which furniſh a ready means 
of ſubſiſtence to thoſe whoſe talents or circum- 
ſtances do not enable them to enter into a higher 


daſs among _— 
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On the other hand, a ſkilful optician, or emi- 
nent maker of mathematical apparatus, whoſe - 


works, on account of their ſuperior excellence, 
muſt be made at a price that can be afforded by 
Princes and great men only, could find an ade- 
quate reward for their ingenuity and uſeful la- 
bours in a large place alone, where an univerſal 
correſpondence with all parts of the world takes 
place. The ſame may be ſaid of the painter, 
_ engraver, carver, architect, enammeler, jeweler, 

and all thoſe who labour in the fine arts, which 
never could. have encouragement in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation. In ſuch a ſituation too alone, the fallies 
of wit, and productions of genius, find encour- 
agement; for, it is there only that mental ef. 
forts can be brought to market. Thiere alſo 


it is, that printers and news- writers, pamphlet- 


eers, reviewers, magazine-makers, with all their 
numerous dependents, find employment, none 


of which could ever have been called into ex- 


iſtence, but by the influence of large towns. 
Thus it appears, that ſuch places give occaſion 
for exerting to advantage, all the various powers 
and faculties of man, whether mental or cor- 

Poreal : And by conſequence, it is there only 
that every; individual is at. liberty to occupy 


that ſtation in ſociety which his genius and cir- 
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cumſtances beſt qualify him for. No man, 
therefore, needs be there idle; for, he muſt, if 
he chooſes it, find ſome employment fitted. for 
him; whereas; ina ſmaller fociety, idleneſs is 


frequently unavoidable, and helpleſs poverty its 


neceflary; attendant. Employment in a ſmall 


place, can only be given to thoſe who are ſkilled 
in the fe arts that are there wanted; and thoſe 


' who cannot perform theſe, muſt remain deſti- 


tute of employment: But in a large place, every 
human being poſſeſſed of locomotive powers, 
muſt find fome bufitreſs adapted to his capacity, 
which is ready to receive him. Hence it hap- 
pens, that great cities prove an afylum to the 
unfortunate and helpleſs members of ſociety; 
who feet themſelves. embarraſſed in the country, 
who frequently! there attain wealth and honour, 


' inſtead of a-hopeleſs poverty, which their own 


moſt ſtrenuous exertions could not remove. 
Many ſpeculative men, who have not atten- 
tively. conſidered” this ſubje&, think they per- 


ceiue numberleſs objections to large cities, and 


expreſs a predeliQtion in favour of villages and 
hamlets. And the' there is no doubt that pe- 
culiar vices originate in large ſocieties, as well 
as peculiar virtues ; yet I thought it neceſſary 
to n in detail; that it is there, and there | 
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obtain farther advantage of Free air, 
cheap bouſes, plenty of: room, and other peeu- 
liggities of ſunation adapted to facilitate the 


Sure they carry on. But villages un- 


connected with towns, afford fcarce any advan- 
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villages, are ſubjected to the ſame evils with 
reſpect to trade and manufactures, as in hamlets; 
and experience the additional inconvenience of 

being leſs favourably ſituated for benefiting 
themſelves by the produce ob the fields. It thus 

appears, ' that the beneficial progreſſion is, firlt- 
to eſtabliſh large towns, and then to allow vil- 
lages to ſpring up of themſelves around them; 
and not to attempt, as many have thought was 
natural, firſt to make villages, in hopes that 
theſe would gradually riſe. ro be great towns; 
for, unleſs it be in conſequence: of a particular 
manufacture eſtabliſhed i in a favourable ſituation 
in a country not deſlitute of large commercial 
towns, it is plain from reaſoning, and is fully 
confirmed by experience, that a village planfed 
in any place, inſtead of riſing to a town, un- 

avoidably becomes i in a ſhort. time a defart. ' It 

was this circumſtance, tho? unattended to at the 
time, that occaſioned the ruin of ſo many vil- 
lages projected and eſtabliſhed i in different parts 
of Britain, as an aſylum for diſbanded ſoldiers 

at the cloſe of the war 1762, no traces of which 

are now to be found, The. humane projectors 

of theſe had obſerved, that Birmingham, Man- 
cheſter, and ſome other places in England, had 

riſen in a ſhort time, from village to become 
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wins, without having adverted to the advan- 


them; and raſhly concluded, that a village 
planted in the wilds of Lochaber, or other 
ſuch ſolitary place, would enjoy a ſimilar degree 
of proſperity. The event has ſhowed, that the 


concluſion. was erroneous; and I now wiſh to 


impreſs my readers with a conviction, that the 
Principle on which theſe were attempted, for 
which I find mankind” in general entertain a 


favourable prepoſſeſſion, was a bad one, and 


_ can. ſcarcely ever be applied with ſucceſs. . Ac- 
cordingly we find in the hiſtory of all paſt 
ages, that every permanent ſettlement that was 
made, was done by bringing the whole mem 
bers of the community, or a very great body of 
them, into one place, where they could receive 
the full benefit of their united exertions.. Tyre, 
Carthage, Athens, Sparta, Syracuſe, Rome, 
were eſtabliſhed on this principle; and the ex- 
perience of modern times has ſhown, that every 
diſtant ſettlement which was founded on any 
other principle, ended in the total deſtruction 
of the people, and the entire ruin of the project. 
Such being alike the reſult of reaſoning” and 
"RY let me warn my ee againſt 
22 


tages that theſe villages derived from the vici- 
nity of ſo many. great commercial places-around , 
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a plan, which, if adopted, will inevitably occs- 
fion a great waſte of treafure' to the public, or 
q tt thoſs individuals who ſhall undertake it, and 
| ive of much private diſtreſs to the i- 
55 dividuah EI FO to become 
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4. is all that can be expetted 
from ſuch an enterpriſe. - Hopes will thus be 


| i — which never can be raaliſei: New de- 
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Pr. I is nat undotanion to hear! men in admi- 
niſtration, and Members of Parliament, 
that taxes are much leſs produttive in Scotlfukl 
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ſequently that they ate levied in general with 
far leſs ſtrictneſs, and muſt of courſe be felt 


much more lightly in Scotland than in England. 
It would have. been well, if, inſtead of thus 
raſhly drawing a concluſion, that for aught they 


they had ordered an enquiry to be made into 
the cauſes. of this difference; as ſuch an enquiry 
would neceſſarily have led to. diſcoveries that 


could not fall to prove highly beneficial to both 


countries. In that caſe, they could not have 
proceeded far, before they would have diſcover- 
ed thut taxes are in general levied with much 
greater rigdur in Scotland than in England f. 
This. would bave led to an enquiry into the 
_ cauſes, why the people ſhould find difficulty in 
paying, in one part of the country, a ſmall ſum 


in compariſon of what was paid by an equal 


number with caſe. in another part of it. In 


have found that the people in the one caſe are 
poor, and in the other are in eaſy circumſtan- 
ces, which ſhould n brought about an en- 


J 1 


4 The Evidence: Bien NY the Committee of Fiſh- 
 eries, ſufficiently proves this with regard to the article ſalt; 
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Iz INTRODUCTION. 
quiry into the cauſes of that difference. This 
would have led them to obſerve, that, in Eng- 
land, the ſituation of the people is ſuch as ad- 
mits of taxes being eaſily collected; and in many 
parts of Scotland, it is ſuch as that ſcarcely any 
taxes can.be demanded of the people; and: that 
the expence of collecting the few taxes that can 
be demanded, is ſo > great as to ſwallow up much 
more than the whole produce of theſe taxes. 
They would have had occaſion alſo to obſerve, 
that while the one claſs of the people are proteQ- 
ed in their rights and properties by an effectual 
and ſpeedy exertion of the laws in their favour, 
the others are expoſed to inſults and exactions, 
to fees and perquiſites innumerable, which 
continually brings them into difficulties and 
embarraſſments without end. Theſe things 
could not have been N remarked, without pro- 
ducing ſome exertions to remove evils which 
tended ſo much to diſtreſs individuals, and 
weaken the State. To aſſiſt thoſe who wiſh to 
turn their thoughts towards ſuch an inveſtiga- 
tion, I ſhall here beg leave to ſtate a few facts 
relating to this head, and make ſome. .obſerva- 
a tions upon them. 8 5 
l the Third Report ** the Gormminiee: * 
Fiſheries [See Appendix, Ne 1. | the Gentlemen 


of that Committee take occaſion to obſerve, that 
in the counties of Argyle, Inverneſs, Sutherland, 
Caithneſt, Orkney, and, Shetland, (to which muſt" 
be added, the ſhires of Cromariy, Nairn, and. 
Moray, as being included i in theſe collections), 
the account of cuſtoms for ten * d 
with the year 1784, ſtood. thus: 


Groſs produce, I. 507 37 
5 22 51679 10 * 


17 


en 10 


Payments exceed the produce, TX 926 9 2. 


On this fact, the. Committee make the fol- 
e pertinent remark — w 05 
5 Committee can hardly — Aa; 
more deplorable ſtate of à public revenue. 
It appears, there has been annually collected 
for cuſtoms, in /i counties, (it ſhould- have 
been ning), more extenſive than all che reſt. 
of Seocland.s on an average for the aas ten 
n a n b, 287 01. g 8: 

That the, 5 of collecting is 5167 19 0 
And that an actual loſs has accrued upon this 
branch of the revenue, of about L. 94: 78. a- year.“ 
In the year 1776, the loſs was L. 4888: 18: 24-1, 
An account of the duties of exciſe has been 
called for during the ſame period, but not yet : 


preſented to the Houſe : : But, o far as your 
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Committee can judge from analogy, they have 
little reaſon to expect a more favourable reſult 
from: their — * the exciſe than 
cuſtoms.“ + N 5 FL 1 
It muſt here, however, be nated, that, un- 
faroveably as this account appears to be, it muſt 
till be accounted a more flattering picture, than 
ftrict juſtice would authoriſe. - The experice 
here ſtated, does not include the: whole that 
ſhout&de charged to this account; for, beſides 
other leffer articles, the charge of the revenue- 
cutters employed to eruiſe on thoſe coaſts, ſhould 
be included, but is here torally omitted. The 
average expence- of the cruifers' employed under 
the Board of Cuſtoms in Scotland, for five years 
preceding the year 178, I find; amounted to 
I. 9875 f 4 l. Ie ſuppoſe that one: half 
, of- the: above expenee theuld: be ſtatecl to he 
| account of the nine counties above mentioned, 

which 1 conceive to be an -under-propontion,' 
then the expence aon this head would be 
I. 4937 211 2 n Gee ere in 


+ This account was afterwards produced 4. an 0d 0 cop fires 
the foregoing remark. e 
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E See Appendix t to the Second Ra of the 3 
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this caſe, would ſtand thus : — — Payments in 
theſe counties, - I.. 5167 19 9 
Ditro on account of cruiſers, - 4997 it 27 


7 


* 


1010 10 11 
Groſs annual produce, - 507 120 


Payments exceed the produce Wb 5031 18 1145 


which is very nearly double the amount of the 
whole money collected from the people.—A fact 
of. this nature, when thus fairly brought to 
light, cannot fail to ſtrike every thinking perſon 
with ſome degree of aſtoniſhment and horror.-- 
A croud of reflections here preſs upon the mind. 
— Why are theſe perſons opprefled with taxes, 
when the State is in no-ways benefited by them? | 
| Why are the other members of the community 
loaded with burthens, to enforce the payment 
of theſe unproductive taxes here? From what 
cauſe does it happen, that theſe people complain 
of taxes, while they pay next to nothing? — 

Thele, with a train of ſimilar reflections, muſt 
occur to every one: And it is ſurely of much 
importance that ſuch queſtions ſhould obtain a 
cool diſcuſſion, if it is meant to put the body- 
politic into a due degree of health, ſo as to give 
energy to its EXETLIONS. 
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I ſhall not here attempt to enter into any of 
theſe queſtions, except. the laſt; with regard to 
which, the following remarks are ſubmitted to 

the conſideration of the Reader. — 
3 As the account ſtands, it wquld | ſeem that 
the people paid very little indeed on account of 
the cuſtoms. But this is a mere fallacious ap- 
pearance. The ſums they pay, indeed, cannot 
Be very great, conſidered poſitively, becauſe their 
comitiveteial tranſactions muſt be trifling ; but 
when the payments they are obliged to make 
on account of the cuſtomhouſe, are compared 
with the value of the goods which yield theſe 
1 ceuſtoms, I do not ſuppoſe that I over-rate their 
1 charge, when I maintain that they pay at leaft 
© foe hindred per cent. more than merchants in 
London, Liverpool, or Briſtol, would have paid 
for the ſame goods. This aſſertion, like many 
others relating to thoſe poor people, w will appear 
monſtrous and incredible, till it is explained: ba 
Would to Gov it were as eafy to remove the 
evil, as to prove that it actually exiſts ! : 
It will be obſerved, that the little commerce 
which takes place among the people in thoſe 
regions, conſiſts chiefly in articles that cannot 
be charged with any duty of cuſtoms at all. 
rn. trade, in articles that pay high n 
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vñ 
does not there exiſt; and almoſt every article 
they ſend coaſt- ways, is nearly free of duties: 
dut though theſe yield no revenue to the Ex- 
chequer, they draw a great deal of money from 
the perſons who tranſport them. One man, = 
ſuppoſe, has five bolls of oat-meal that \ ""_” 9 4 
means to ſend from his own farm, to a friend by 
at ſome diſtance. Before he can ſhip'that meal, \ "=o 
he muſt give bond at the cuſtomhouſe, that it 
is not to be ſent elſewhere, but muſt be landed 
in Britain. This bend eoſts 88. 6d. — one 
ſhilling more for a ſufferance to ſhip it — one 
_ more for a ſufferanee to unload — and 
s. 6d. for a certificate to be returned before 
a bond can be delivered up—in all, thirteen 
fillings ; ; while the whole value of the goods = 
does not exceed perhaps forty ſhillings : Added 
at this independent of cxperces. of gaing © — — 
and from the cuſtomhouſe, and carrying the | 5 A 
officers to unfrequented ports, there to load —=- . 
and diſcharge the veſlels. This expence mult | = I 
be totally indefinite, | becauſe it muſt vary ac. 
e to the fituation of the place. _ But I 2» 
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4 This is not a fanciful caſe — 1 have aQually . it 
myſelf. The charge would not have been greater, indeed, 
had it been a thouſand bolls., The hardſhip is, that it 
preſſes upon poor people, and . beginning exertions. 
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had it from a Gentleman of veracity, who lived 
at leſs than half the diſtance from a cuſtomhouſe 
that ſome others are from it, that, on a loading 


of coals, the expence of bringing and entertain- 


ing an officer for this purpoſe, exceeded, in 
ſome caſes, the Prime coſt of the coals; and 
in ſmall cargoes, and at greater diſtances, the 
proportion would, in ſome caſes, be three times 
that prime coſt. — It is alſo in evidence before 
the Committee of Fiſheries, that this expence 


for bringing officers to a diſtance, merely to 
meaſure over falt in Shetland, with regard to 
which article no cuſtoms are paid, ſometimes 
exceeds the whole value of the ſalt. + 

From theſe few ſpecimens, the attentive 
Reader will eaſily perceive, that although the 
natives of thoſe diſtricts pay very little in to the 


Exchequer, yet that the money they are ob- 
liged to give away on account of the revenue- 
laws, for every little mercantile tranſaction in 
Which they ſhall try to engage, is great, and 


+ Another inſtance is mentioned in the following Re- 
port, page 40th, Note; where a man, for the value of ten 


ſhillings worth of alt, was obliged to be at five pounds 


expences, none of which went to increaſe the revenue, 
and but a ſmall part of it into the pockets of the officers 


of exciſe, almoſt the whole being expended in wages for 


uſeleſs labour, | 
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 Intolerably burthenſome to them. They are 
therefore taxed in a much higher proportion 
than others, though they ſeem to pay no taxes: 
They are oppreſſed with burthens more grievous 
than they can bear, though theſe contribute no- 
thing to the emolument of the State: They are 
reviled for evading the law, While they are ſo 
ſeverely ſcourged by the heavy preſſure of that 
law, as to be reduced to the neceſſity of remain- 
ing inactive, -becauſe every beginning exertion 
is attended with exactions with which they are 
utterly unable to comply. Is it fit that the 
Legiſlature ſhould ſuffer theſe things to ſubſiſt, 
and not attempt a remedy for evils of a nature 
ſo heavy and grievous? 
But, not to dwell on the inconveniences felt 
by the natives, let us return to the ſubje&-of 
national revenue, a ſubje&, which, in the 
preſent ſituation of this country, demands the 
moſt ſerious conſideration of every member of 
the community. — It is very well known, that, 
in towns where commerce can be carried on, 
where induſtry may be exerted with profit, and 
where of courſe money circulates and wealth 
abounds, taxes can be paid by the people with- 
out being burthenſome to them, and great re- 
venues can be collected at a n and trifling 
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_ three, diſtinct claſſes, wiz. 1ſt, | Country-pariſhes 


 Þinverneſs, Fort- George, Nairn, + Forres, Findborn, t#Elpin, 
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expence. This being obviouſly the caſe, we 
may reaſonably infer, that as there are ſeveral 
towns. in the nine counties before ſpecified f, 


io them entirely: So that the numerous people 
who are ſcattered about through thoſe extenſive 
regions,---which, excluſive of the towns, are not 
fewer, I preſume, (probably more) than five 
hundred thouſand,--- not only do not pay any- 
thing to the Exchequer, but are really a burthen 


” on the revenue of the State, to the extent of ten 


thouſand pounds a- year at leaſt, in the branch 
1 cuſtoms only. 


Purſuing theſe ſpeculations, let us 8 ſur- 


vey of the preſent ſtate of the-whole inhabitants 
ef Scotland, with reſpect to revenue concerns. 


— In che whole of Scotland, there are about 
950 pariſhes, which may be arranged under 


in the Lowlands; ad, Pariſhes in the Highlands 


- t The following: towns are in che diftri& before ſpeci- 
fied, of which thoſe marked thus F are Royal Boroughs : : 


tFartroſe, tGromarty, Ding wall, + Tain, I Dor noch, Wick, 


+ Thurſo, tKirkwall, Lerwick, Inveraray, Tarbat, C ampbel- 


ton, Bowmore, Oban, Fort- William, and Stornoway. Some 
of theſe are indeed very inconfiderable places; but others 
are tolerable towns, : eſpecially thoſe on the eaſt coaſt. 


INTRODUCTION. taxt” 
and Iſles; 3d, Pariſhes in Towns. Of theſe, the 
Low-country pariſhes are the leaſt; populous, 
the Highland pariſhes more ſo, and the Town- 
pariſhes the moſt populous of any. The number 


of pariſhes in each of theſe clafſes, and people in 
each, on an average, I eſtimate as under 


300 Low. country pariſhes, excluſive of towns, 
containing, on an average 1000 perſons i in 
each Total!!! 300, 0 

400 Country: pariſnes in the Highlands 

and Iles, on an average 2000 in 

; each Total 

250 Town - pariſhes, on an average 

. 3000 in cach—Total | = = 750,000 


* . N 
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800,000: 


950 pariſhes, Total inhabitants en 


t I am ſenſible that 3 in Figl will 1 


aſtoniſhed at the great number of people 1 here aſſign to 
each country - pariſn; but after having attended carefully to. 
this ſubject for ſome years paſt, I am ſatisfied that I have 
not here gone beyond the truth, but rather am conſider? 
ably under it.— The Rev. Dean Tucker, to whom I about 
two years ago communicated ſome ſpeculations of this ſort, 
expreſſed ſome degree of aſtoniſhment at this circumſtance, 
and thought ! I mult have fallen into a miſtake. I happened 
ſoon after 1 received his letter, to make a ſmall excurſion 
into the Low-country z i in which I. had occaſion to paſs 
through five contiguous country- pariſhes, which were taken | 
without ſelection, whoſe population, on an average, as 


n wo ag rg > WR oa a . 
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| When theſe three claſſes are conſidered with 
a view to revenue, I preſume they will ſtand 
thus :—The country-pariſhes in the Lowlands' 
will in general be nearly upon a par ; that is to 
fay, they will yield no free revenue, but they 
will in general defray the expence of collecting 
very nearly two thouſand perſons in each, (one of them I 
was aſſured contained 3000 perſons). This I conſider as 


_ conſiderably above the general average; but there are many 


places where the numbers are equally great. In the High- 
lands and Iles, three thouſand is by no means an uncom- 
mon number of people i in a pariſh, Theſe things I know 
will appear incredible to an Engliſhman, who has been ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee only one, two, or three hundred perſons in a 
country - pariſn. This circumſtance, however, ſerves, among 
others, ſtrongly to mark the different ſtates of improvement 
in the two countries, when compared with each other.— 
In England, the fields are\cultivated upon a large ſcale 
and no more hands are ſuffered to remain upon them, than 
thoſe which are neceſſary for carrying forward the opera- 
tions on that large œconomical ſcale. On an extenſive 
improved corn-farm, the hands neceſſary for cultivating it 


are few ; but in a wide inclofed grazing farm, they are 


next to none at all. The hands which are in theſe cireum- 
fances no longer neceſſary to cultirate the fields, are 
driven from thence into manufacturing villages or towns, 
where they earn a comfortable ſubſiſtence by the labour of 
their hands, and open an extenſive market for the produce 
of the adjoining fields, inſtead of being allowed to ſcrape 
a pitiful ſubſiſtence, by a wretched kind of culture of the 


_ ground, in ſmall patches ſcattered over the whole face 2 


the e as in Scotland. 
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it, ſo that they are neither beneficial nor hurt- 


caſes muſt far exceed the income. The only | 
1 productive claſs, therefore, | is the laſt, whoſe 
ments greatly the expence : But 
| when it is conſidered, that the deficiency in- 
nh 4eaitied; it will not appear at all w | 1 


; h + 


| the general net — b 1 thould | 
in thiis\ 


- a - F * 
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would well become the Miniſtry, to try to reme- 
dy the evils that produce this diſtreſs; and it 'Y ! 
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Wwoun be a fiſcuſfion as proper for engaging 5 
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+ If we. confider England and:Wales.in the fame point 
of view as we have done Scotland above, and ſuppoſe its 
Population to be eight millipas, the ſybdiyifioh would 
probably ſtand nearly thus ﬀ:S— _ 
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Mr Neckar, that attentive financier, among 
5 _ the multiplicity of important facts which he has 
1 collected and publiſhed to the world, affords 
ſome that lead to the very ſame concluſion with 


=» he has not had leiſure to point out the uſe that 
=” ſhould be made of theſe facts. In bis laſt work, 


A beo has given a liſt of the net produce of all 
1 - . the taxes in each of the provinces of France; 

I 1 _— comparing that with the number of perſons 
15 n each diſtrict, he ſtates how much it amounts 
® to a head on an average in each. And here, 


3 as in Britain (and I, preſume in every other 


” 7 % & P 


In, remote. country-pariſhes, where taxes are 
not productive, but where no extra- expence ; 


thoſe-that now are the ſubje& of diſcuſſion, tho? 


1 Part of the world), he finds it a rule without 


15 towns and manufacturing villages, with the adjacent 
1 countries, in all which the taxes muſt be productive, 
///) ͤ—˙tTé᷑ ͤ - 6,500,000 


with . rigoug. —— — + og 


to Government is incurred, about 1,000,008 
In high and inacceſſible places, where the ex - els 

pence exceeds the income, about Joo, ooo 
5 8 ? © | 8, o O, Co 


In thi is FR”? the produRlive. are to the waſteful part of 
the community, in the proportion of 13 to 1; whereas in 
Scotland, they are only as 74 to 8. No wonder, therefore, 
that the taxes ſhould yield much more in the one country, 
tho' levied lightly, than they do i in the other, tho? levied 
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EeSEcception, that in thoſe provinces where tbe A N 
number and the extent of large commercial — 
towns is greateſt, the rate Per bead i 1s greateſt 1 
alſo, tho? the preſſure of taxes is uſually moſt 
felt where the produce is / ialleſt. For inſtance, 
in the generality of Paris, the people pay on 
an average per head 64 bores 5 ſous, and in 
that of Rennes 12 livres 10 ſous, which is at 
the proportion of more than five to one. The 
| inferences that may be drawn from this fact 
are ſo obvious, as not to require to be here en- a 
nurged on. 1 ſhall only ſtate one—If the eight 
hundred thou ſand perſons above ſtated, who 
now tend to diminiſh inſtead. of augmenting | 


the revenue drawn from Scotland, were placed 


in circumſtances which could enable them to 
pay as much per head as thoſe in the generality 
of Paris now pay (about L. 3 each), i it would 5 
ford a clear revenue to the State of L. 2,400,000 
per annum; and this not only without finding 
the taxes burthenſome, but with much more 
eaſe and ſatisfaction to themſelves than as they 
are at preſent. The proſperity they would thus | 
enjoy, would make their numbers quickly _— 
increaſe, and with that, the amount of the pro- 

duce of thegtaxes would be augmented in a 

yet higher proportion 3 which would ſtill more 

3 bs: 7 | 
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and more increaſe the revenue, ent either 
trouble or expence to the Miniſter, or diſturb- 
Ance to tlie people. Thus ſhould we no longer 
hear complaints of the deficiency of ' payments 
from Scotland on the one hand, or murmurs 
from thence on the other, of the rigorous ſeve- 
rity with which taxes are exaQed from the 


people . 


E M1 G R AT ION S. 
\ Their ech on Pop ulation and Induftry. 5. 


Ir has been in general admitted, : that the 
riches and power of a Stute depended in a great 
meaſure on the number of its people; and that 
its proſperity could not be ſo much augmented, 
as by increaſing the amount of its 6 


4 On the ſubject of collecting taxes with rig dur in 
Scotland, the following fact will ſpeak for itſelf :—In July 
1784, when I was at Greenock, a great ferment was ex- 
cited in that place, by the arrival of an exciſe-officer, char- 
ged with ſtrict orders to levy from each inhabitant who 
had a kail-yard (I uſe the expreſſion of the country), one 
guinea a-year as gardener-tax, for all the years that had 
elapſed fince the tax upon male-ſervants has been eſtabliſn- 
ed. This tax the people refuſed to pay, alledging, in the 
firſt place, that moſt of their yards were not worth half the 
annual ſum charged for them; and, in the next place, 
that none of the perſons kept a gardeher for working 
| them; and that moſt of the owners did not even employ a 
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It appears from. what has been juſt. now faid, | 
that the proſperity - of-a nation may in fome A 
caſes: be much augmented, even; without making 

any addition to its people; tho ĩt ſhould ſeem by 
every natural inference. that can be drawn from 

the facts there ſtated, that its proſperity: would 
be {till farther augmented, if, along with other 
uůſeful regulations, 2 confiderable | addition Was 
made to its population. A doctrine, however, 
direclly the reverſe of this, has been maintain- 
ed, and ſtrenuouſly infiſted on by ſome modern 
philoſophers of great name. It is of importance 
| that this queſtion ſhould be fully inveſtigated : 
| I ſhall therefore-beſtow upon it ſomewhat more 
attention than I ſhopld have thought the doc- 

trine merited, had it not been maintained by 


day. labobrer for that Purpsse Abe poor people going out 
themſelves to dig and clean their little fpots of garden- 
ground, by way of recreation and amuſement, i in the even- 
ings, and!hours of relaxation from labour. The exciſe 
officer could find no argument to plead in, bar of theſe; 
but ſhowed them that his order was peremptory to exact 
, * They as peremptorily refuſed to pay it. How the af- 
fair ended, I cannot tell but afterwards, when I was at 
| Campbelton,. the ſame officer arrived on the ſame ' errand, 
back and met with the ſame ſucceſs., I have heard, that under 
| a imilar pretext, ſome perſons in England had been charged 
Fa © gardeners duty, for keeping ſmall pleaſure-gardens 


that wers regularly dreſſed by a profeſſed gardener; but the 


* 


1 cuſe here was widely different. 238 oy 
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names which gave it a weight among the mtilti- 
| tude, it never otherways could have obtained. 


| Dr Price, with ſeeming ſeriouſneſs, affirms, 
* That when a number of people quit a coun- 


1 * try, there is greater employment and greater 
to © plenty of the means of ſubſiſtence for thoſewho 
. 7 remain; and the vacancy is ſoon filled up.” 
Obſervations on Civil Liberty, &c. gth edit. 


page 38.— And Dr Franklin aſſerts, That a 
iy  . well regulated nation is like a polypus; take | 
© away a limb, its place is ſoon ſupplied ; cut 
© it in two, and each deficient part ſhall ſoon 
i ſpeedily grow out of the part remaining. 
* Ihuhus as you may by dividing make ten po- 
* wpuſes out of one, you may of one make ten 
FF © nations equally populous and powerful, or 
© rather increaſe a nation ten-fold in number 
and in ſtrength. 


3 + How beautiful it is to give fanciful analogies, inſtead 
* of arguments !—1, too, perhaps, might have been able to 


1 produce ſome brilliant paſſages, had I only been anxious 
400 pleaſe, or defirous to miſlead ; but, hard is the lot of 
that man who has no other aim but to expoſe error, and | 
inform the judgment. He muſt tug inceſſantly like the 
| Cave chained to the oar, without being permitted to indulge 


* in thoſe fairy ſcenes he may obſerve as he paſſes, Like the 
b Knight in chivalry, his ſword can only diſpel the inchanted 5 
3 | eaſtles that ſtart up in his way, and leave nothing but the 3 


howling deſart deſolate and bare around him. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Theſe maxims are nothing more than a- re- 


— Engliſh popular adage, that if foreigners ſhould 
© be allowed to ſettle in this country, they 
« would eat the bread out of the mbuths of the 
© natives themſelves ;' — an adage which has 
been often repeated and firmly believed by the 
vulgar, tho' I am ignorant if this doctrine ever 
was ſeriouſly maintained by any philoſo 
before the Wan æra, and therefore it never 
has obtained the honour of a candid refutation 
till the preſent time. 

If theſe maxims be juſt, it muſt follow, that 


wherever a place is found to increaſe by means + 
of an influx of people, the former inhabitants 


mult there experience a want of proviſions, as 
well as of employment, which they did not feel 
before; and that, on the other hand, wherever 
it decreaſes, thoſe inhabitants that remain, muſt 
be much more employed, and in much better 
circumſtances, than formerly : their population 
muſt alſo increaſe in a much more rapid pro- 
greſſion.—Let us ſearch for examples to confirm 
theſe poſitions. VVV 

The Princes of Spain, who had not the ad- 
vantage to be inſtructed by ſuch profound phi- 


loſoptiers as thoſe juſt quoted, purſued, from 


petition, in a more engaging dreſs, of the Old 
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other motives, 'a plan of conduct whi 
maxims would prove to have been cc 5 


once, many millions Thedity - © 
of Granada in particular, and the kingdom then 
belonging t: to it, were thinned to a very great 4 
degree. ined, muſt therefore 
have had much more employment, aud greater 
enty than before, ſo that the vacancy. would 
be ſoon filled up. Has this been the caſe ?— 
All Hiſtorians agree, hat there is not at this, 
day in that diſtrict, perhaps one tenth part of 
inhabitants that it fort 
have ſcarce any employment, are ill-3 
vided in food, and give no pri 
being able to make up the ency of t 
| pulation. Spain, in general, [has ſince t 
time been greatly thinned of its inhabitants by 
tion. Have the people, on that account, 
become more induſtrious? Are they ri 
better fed than formerly? Is their population 
inereaſing with unuſual rapidi ity 

reverſe; In all theſe parti 
rior to what they were before thefe emigrations 


. , — \ 
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took place. 5 
Antwerp was once a moſt flouriſhing city. 
Its inhabitants were fully employed, abun- 
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+ Should any objeQion be brought againſt the example 
in the text, the fame obſervation may de with equal juſtice 
applied to the antient cities of Syracuſe, Verons, Rome, 
aud Capua ; to the more modern ones of Maꝛxſeilles, Lubec, 
and Seville, as well as thoſe of Boſton, York, and Col- 
cheſter, within this iſland ; with hundreds of others needleſs 
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this evidently can only be underſtood of thoſe 


who are rivals in the ſame profeſſion. Nobody 


can believe, that a taylor introduced into any 
place, will-diminiſh the employment of the ſhoe- 
makers there, but rather increaſe it; for he him- 
ſelf muſt have ſhoes, as well as all thoſe who 
wanted ſhoes before his arrival. 
manner, he muſt increaſe the buſineſs of the 
brewer, baker, clothier, ſhop-keeper, grazier, 
and farmer in that neighbourhood ; from all 
of whom he purchaſes ſuch commodities they 
reſpectively furniſh, as far as his own conſump- 
tion extends. Inſtead of diminiſhing, therefore, 
he muſt augment the employment of every indi- 
vidual in the community, excepting perhaps 
thoſe who follow his own profeſſion, whoſe 
buſineſs, in certain circumſtances, he may indeed 
m__aCrcc „„ 
But tho' there are ſome particular branches 
of buſineſs in which a rival may diminiſh the 
employment of thoſe who exerciſe the ſame pro- 
feſſion, yet there are many others in regard to 
which that effect cannot take place, but rather 
. the reverſe. . All thoſe who are employed in 
manufactures of any ſort, that are intended for 
a diſtant market; F all who are employed in com- 
merce,. or in brin ging to perfection whatever 
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4 ean admit of being ſold elſewhere, are not only 
$ RE 7 
; not hurt by the increaſe of thoſe of their own. - 8 
© | So "el 
A | pro eſſion, but greatly benefited thereby. Is a wo 
72 p Fn - 1 
I d _ 
| merchant of London hurt by the number of ' _ 
4 r 
a | 7 . "By * = 
| merchants there ? Quite the reverſe. From the _ 
WU | want of an equal number of competitors in le 
] r 
. , r 
— ſame place, thoſe of Briſtol are their inferiors. 


The merchants of Briſtol, for the ſame reaſon, 2» 3 
outſhine thoſe of Dublin, as Dublin is ſuperior . i 
to Glaſgow, and Glaſgow to Aberdeen, Thus Y : 2 
you go on in a perpetual progreſſion. 
Places diminiſh in ſize, for the moſt part th _ 
number of merchants decreaſe; and with their | 1 
decreaſe of number, their weight (as individual 
not leſs than in th ir aggregate capacity) dimi- i I 
niſhes in the-mercantile ſcale of me Anal. 
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and importance of thoſe even | of his own pro- 
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In manufactures, we find the ſame thing · 
frequently occurs. What detached place can 
rival in goodneſs, or in cheapneſs, > cotton 1 
manufactures of Mancheſter ? What ' ſolitary, , 
| hamlet can afford cutlery wares as goo nad 
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cheap as the manufaQtures of Birmingham ? "0 


* / 


What ſmall village can underſel the 'woollen 3 | 
manufaRures of Wakefield and of Leeds 
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is on artount of the number of perſons 
in a compabted body, that they have 
to bring the ſeveral branches 

own profeſſion to the perfection 
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ufly to augment the buſi 
ſecguently to increaſe the wealth and happineſs 
ef che whole, without dimini 
ment of even a ſingle 
it is alſo confillered d much the operations 
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population, and how much 
improvements in agriculture are forwarded 


ing as falſe and ridiculous, that popular doc- 

1 © before men ntioned, which has been fo long 
blindly received among the vulgar as indiſpute- 
„though it bas been condemned as abſurd 
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of a philoſopher, till the preſent ra. It p 
becauſe of the number of perſons the United ; 
Provinces received by emigration from > = 
neighbouring | 

pulation reſulting from thence, that the people I 
there are enabled to ſubſiſt, notwithſtanding b 
7 heavy taxes borne by thoſe of all ranks and 
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eee both in trade 


and manufaQures, who enjoy namberieſi natural = 
advantages for thoſe 
country cannot boaſt x Mono 


ſure promoted by the t tax ; called e that i is, a tax 
upon proviſions, and other good fold ib market-town WS. 
This illjudged tax tends to drive the poor from towns'into 

the co where they hope to rear pre ons themſelves, 
and avoid the tax. | Markets being thus in ſome meaſure | 
ſhut ap, they now feel all the inconveniences that reſult 
from the want of them. The proverbial indolence and 
verty of Spaniards, may in a great menſure be traced 
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wherever the number of people is increaſing, 
the buſineſt and means of ſubſiſtence in that place 
increaſe alſo; and that where a place is on the 
decline, the employment of the people who re- 
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main becomes more flack, and their means of 
ſubſiſtence proportionally precarious f. This 
Dr Franklin, practically at leaſt, allows toy be 
the caſe in America, as he uſes every argument 
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in his power to perſuade the people of Europe 
to ſend their inhabitants thither in as great 
numbers as poſſible; endeavouring to make 
them believe, that thus more employment will 
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be given to their own people at home, and 
that their numbers will by conſequence be 
* increaſed.” The Doctor, it would ſeem, 
does not entertain the higheſt idea of the rea- 
ſoning powers of the people in Europe, if he 
thinks them incapable of here drawing the ne- 
ceſſary inference. It ſeems the polypus in Eu- 
rope is multiplied by dividing and abſtracting 
- from its body; but, in America, the fame ani- | 


* ? - 


t In conformity with this ſentiment, Dr Adam Smith 
ſays, (Wealth of Nations, p. 99.), .** The condition of the 
labouring poor is moſt happy in the progreſſive ſtate of ſo- 
ciety, hard in the ftationary Rate, and miſerable in the de- 
clining ſtate. In all the different orders of ſociety, the 

Progreſſive tate is hearty and chearful, the ſlationary dull, 
and the declining melancholy.” 
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mal 18 not augmented by the ſame proceſs, but 
by one directly the reverſe, that of adding to it 
the detached parts that have been abſtracted 
- 4 ö 


4 3 from others. | | 
A very ingenious advocate for the ſame doc- 
J trine, alledges, That © the Population of king- 
© doms in general is like the aſcent of waters. 
They riſe to the level of the fountain from 
. © whence they proceed, but no- higher, how- 
ever they may incidentally vibrate above and 
below it from any ſudden partial impulſe. _ 
The permanent number of people in any coun- 
* try will be nearly proportionate to the num- 
© ber of hands that can be employed, or can 
be maintained and ſupported. If theſe are 
diminiſhed by war, peſtilence, emigrations 


, 
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3 
or any other cauſe, as ſoon as that cauſe is 

| © removed, they will be rapidly recruited, partly 
| © by the acceſſion of forei gners, and partly by 
© the increaſed generation of the natives, from 
the ſtronger encouragement - given to matri- 
© mony f.“ 8 1 
I quote this paſſage at full length, 
ing the moſt plauſible ſtate that I have ay of 


the argument in favour of the beneficial ef- 


SR. 


| Idee Mr Howlett's W of his Pamphlet on! Popu- 
lation, Gent. Mag. Nov. 1782, page 526. 3 | 
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ſects of emigration. I ſtate it with the farther 
view of ſhowing with how much facility inge- 
nious men may impoſe upon themſelves 
others, by adopting a looſe and popular mode 
of argumentation. 

We are here told, * that population, like the 
* afcent of waters, always riſes to the level of 
* the fountain from whence they proceed, but 
© no higher.“ But when we come to enquire 
what that fountain ts, we are at ſome loſs to 
diſcoyer it: If it has any meaning at all, the 
fountain of population, it would ſeem, can 
only be the natural fertility of the country, and 
the means it poſſeſſes for giving the inhabitants room 
io exerciſe their talents and induftry. If this be 
admitted, it will neceffarily follow, that there 
can be no permanent change in the ſlate of the 
population of any country; for, the above par- 
ticulars depending entirely on the phyſical con- 
formation of the univerſe, are little liable to 
change. It muſt hence follow, that a country. 
which has once been populous to a certain de- 
gree, can never be reduced to a permanent ſtate 
fame; the waters muſt therefore riſe to the 
* ſame level as before. To aſk if this hypo- 


theſes be conſiſtent with the ſtate of facts in 
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regard to this world, were to ſuppoſe my readers 
altogether unacquainted with the hiſtory of na · 
tions. Spain, as 1 have often had occaſion to 
obſerve, was ofice filled. with a great. mul- 
titude of people: by emigration and other 
means, theſe people are now reduced to a hand- 
ful, and ſeem not in a condition quickly to in- 
ereaſe: Carthage, for many centuries, contained 
in her tertitoties feveral millions of inhabitants, 
which have been long diminiſhed to a few; nor 
_ exhibit the moſt diſtant appearance of ever aug⸗ 
menting their numbers: Paleſtine fwarmed with 
people, where ſcarce an itthabitant is now to 
be found. In thefe, and numberleſs other in- 
ſtances that might be produced, we ſee, that 
without any phyſical change m the fountain, 
the waters may be kept from riſing fo high as 
the ſottree: in other words, population my be 
permanently diminiſhed. 
It would be equally eaſy to ſhow; if the 
above definition be admitted as juſt, that the 
waters may be made to riſe above the height of 
the fountain from whence they ſprang. Of this 
fact Holland is a noted example. That country 

is not capable of maintaining, even in its pre- 

ſent ſtate, according to the moſt authentic ac- 

counts, one fourth part of the people which 
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inhabit it ; and if our views be carried back. - 
for half a ſcore of centuries, we ſhall find, that 
in its then ſtate, it could not have ſuſtained 
one thouſandth part of its preſent inhabitants. 
Should any man, therefore, at that period, have 
fixed its permanent ſtate of population as high as 
the fountain itſelf, beyond which it never could 
riſe, unleſs by a temporary vibration, how great 
would be his aſtoniſhment now, to find that it 
had continued for centuries, ſo much higher 
than (according to this theory) it was poſlible! 
Thus it appears, that this imaginary immutable 
ſtandard, this fixed fountain which is always to 
regulate the level of population, proves to be 
no ſtandard at all, as that population may be 
made permanently to remain infinitely below, or 


infinitely above it. | 


1 ſhall now perhaps be told, that 1 a miſ- 


| repreſented the argument : that the fountain 


of population is not alone the natural fertility of 


the country, and the means it poſſeſſes of giving the 


inhabitants room to exerciſe their talents and indu- 


try, but that it likewiſe means zhe liberty that 


is given to the. inhabitants to exert theſe talents, 
and to exerciſe that induſtry in à proper manner. 
If this definition of the fountain pleaſes the ad- 
vocates for the doQrine diſputed, it equally 
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pleaſes me: If not, let them be kind enough 
to give their own definition of it. Till that ap- 
pears, I ſhall examine how far the argument is 
confiſtent, on the ſuppoſition that the above 
explanation is adhered to. / 

On the firſt view of the argument under this 
new form, it appears, that inſtead of a fixed 
ſtandard for population, which we naturally 
expected, we now find nothing that can be 
laid hold of as a ſtandard at all :—nothing that 
is more permanent than the. caprice of man: 
for, whatever ſhall be the natural advantages of 
any country, the inhabitants cannot be allowed 
to exerciſe their induſtry, but in as far as their 
rulers ſhall be pleaſed to permit. The popula- 
tion of a nation, therefore, inſtead of depend- 
ing on phyſical cauſes, which are fixed and 
permanent, would in this caſe depend upon 
political reg ulations, which are fluctuating, and 
perpetually ſubject to change. On this ſup- 
poſition, to talk of the permanent number of 
people in any country, would be in the higheſt 
degree abſurd ; as no rule can be found in na- 
ture, which is to fix and aſcertain that degree 
of permanency. I ſhall not purſue this branch 
of the argument any farther,” as it would only 

m2 
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ſerve to multiply words, in expoſing an abſurdity 
that is already but too apparent f. 
The truth is, that the degree of population 
in a country, is in part influenced by phyſical, | 
and in part by civil cauſes. The richeſt and | 
moſt populous country may be rendered a de- 
fart, merely in conſequence of injudicious poli- 
tical regulations ; and that which is poor and 
thinly inhabited,' may, in conſequence of a 
mild government, and civil inſtitutions that 
tend to promote induſtry and ſobriety, become 
rich and populous to an inconceivable degree. 
The inſtances already adduced, are ſufficient to 
prove this beyond a poſhbility of doubt; and 
many more, if neceſlary, night be mentioned, 
But if this be admitted, it-proves that the com- 
bination of words above quoted, which aſſumes 
ſo fair an appearance of an argument, is no- 
thing but an empty form, without 2 fubſtance. 
Like an ignis fatuys, it appears at a diſtance to 
de a reality, and under this ſemblance nn to 
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1 would not t here take notice of the quibble that might 
be raiſed on account of the words emigration, or any other 
© cauſe, ſo ſoon as that cauſe can be removed, in the paſ- 
ſage quoted above, were it not to ſhow that it was not 
overlooked. Should any-one make uſe of it after reading 
all that is ſaid i in the text upon this ſubject, I mall conbcer 
him as only arguing for the lake of words. 


INTRODUCTION. i 
miſlead the unwary; but when more cloſely 
examined, it totally diſappears. 

In regard to mere brute animals, incapable 
of ſelf-government, of foreſigbt, and of indu- 
ſtry, the argument is juſt and true. The num- 
ber of theſe can in no caſe exceed what the 
food that nature (or man) has provided, is 
ſufficient to ſuſtain.— But in regard to man, 
who can bring his food from afar, or by his 
induſtry can make the laws of nature in certain 
eaſes become ſubſervient to his power, and 
make the barren deſart produce to him the 
moſt luxuriant haryeſts, the ſame mode of rea- 
ſoning cannot apply. Even where he is debar- 
ed by the natural ſituation of his country, from 
obtaining foreign ſupplies, no limitation can 
be aſſigned to the augmentation in the quantity 
of food he may derive from his own native foil. 
Paleſtine, in ſuch 2 ſityation, tho' at preſent a 
| barren country, by the induſtry of its people 
of old, was found ſuffcient to maintain a hun- 
dred times the number of people who can now 
with difficulty find ſubſiſtence in it. To talk, 
then, of ſetting limits to the population of man 
from phyſical cauſes, is abſurd ; becauſe pg 
one can ſay, to what extent the induſtry of man 
can carry his im Provemnepts : the degree of 
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population muſt therefore yet more depend 
upon civil than phyſical cauſes. A natural 
inference that reſults from this concluſion is, 
that we ſhould exert ourſelves to the utmoſt, to 
diſcover thoſe political arrangements that have 
a natural tendency to augment or to difcourage 
the induſtry of our people, that we may be the 
better enabled to correct the defects of our civil 
inſtitutions, and thus to augment the number 
of our people. 35 . 
Ihe only queſtion that remains to be diſcuſſed 
between thoſe who maintain the expediency of 
driving away the people from the country, and 
myſelf, at laſt reſolves itſelf into this: Will the 
induſtry of the people, and the produce of the 
country, be au gmented or diminiſhed by emi- 
grations ?—lt is of much conſequence that this 
queſtion ſhould be fully inveſtigated; for, if the 
induſtry and population of a country are increaſ- 
ed by ſending its people abroad, it then muſt 
be wife policy to encourage emigrations and 
care ſhould be taken that no accidental circum- 
| ſtance ſhould ever be ſuffered to interrupt that 
falutary diſmiſſion of people. But if it ſhall, 
on the contrary, appear, that, in all caſes, emi- 
grations from a place have a neceſſary and un- 
, avoidable tendency to diminiſh the employment, 
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relax the induſtry, decreaſe the riches, and re- 
tard the natural increaſe of thoſe that remain 
behind, it will follow, that it is a diſeaſe of the | 
moſt deſtructive tendency, and, as ſuch, ought 
to be guarded againſt with the moſt watchful. 
care; and that inſtead of coolly permitting it 
to go on without controul, every exertion 
ſhould be uſed to countera& its influence, by a 
conduct in every reſpect the reverſe of what 
has been above ſuggeſted; and that devices 
ſhould be adopted, not only to keep our own 
people at home, but alſo to entice as many 
ſtrangers as poſſible to come and ſettle among 
us, and thus to augment the ſtrength, the 
wealth, and proſperity of our own people, to | 
the higheſt poſlible degree. | 

That the produce of the country cannot be 
augmented by driving its people away to any 
other part of the world, ſeems to be ſufficiently 
obvious, when we advert that the demand for 
that produce muſt be diminiſhed, in as far as 
the conſumption of the emigrants extended. The 
amount of this diminution, therefore, will 
always be proportioned to the numbers that 
ſhall emigrate. In conſequence of this ſlacken- 
Ing in the demand from the farmer, his induſtry 


receives a check, his buſineſs is diminiſhed, his 
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profits are leſſened: he cannot live ſo well; he 
cannot matry fo foon ; he will not, therefore, 
be tempted to genetate children ſo arty as if 
no ſuch change had taken place, 

On the other hand, ſhould an additional 
inhabitant be brought into the diſtri where 
he reſides, that inhabitant muſt be fed as well 
as others wh6 were there before. This occa» 
ſions an additional demand from the farmer, 
which excites his induftry, augments his profits, 
enables him to live better, to marry ſooner, 
afid to beget children at a more early period 
than he otherwiſe would have done. Add to 
the number of people thus iniported, you only 
give an additional fimulus to his exertions, and 
augment his proſperity the more. 

It thus appears, that in as far as concerns 
the buſitieſs of the farmer, emigrations from 1 
place, tend, in the moſt direct manner, to dimi- 
fiſh his employment ; and, in as far as regard 
Bim, to give a check to population, inſtead of 
encouraging it. The want of people, therefore, 
occaſioned by the emigrations, cannot be made 
up by the rapid increaſe of this claſs of citizens; 
but, on the contraty, the decreaſe in the popu- 
lation of this clafs, muſt be added to the number 
of emigrants who have gone away; both which 
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deficiences muſt be made up by the more rapid 
increaſe of ſome. other claſs of citizens. 
What order. of citizens | this is, let us now 
enquire. n 

It is not the ith — hier his. bulineſs will 
be in like manner diminiſhed, not only by the 
loſs of | thoſe: of his cuſtomers who ſhall have 
emigrated- from thence, but alſo by reaſon of 
the ſlackened demand from the farmer, in con- 
ſequence of his being obliged to live more ſpar- 
ingly than before. For the ſame reaſon, the 
baker muſt be expepted; and alſo the brewer, 
che maſon, the carpenter, ſmith, taylor, ſhoe- 
maker, ſhop-keeper ; in ſhort, all thoſe who are 
employed in furniſhing, any article of food, 
eloathing, or other neceſſaries of any ſort for their 
fellow: citizens, the buſineſs of each of whom 
ſuffers a decreaſe, not only on account of the 
abſtraction of their former cuſtomers who have 
_ emigrated, but alſo by the diminiſhed demand 
| from each of their cuftomers in any of the 
ve: name claſſes xD; conſequence of the de» 
dine | in \_thei own circumſtances, accat 
the original emigration. Emigrations, therefore, | 
confidered i in this, view, inſtead of giving a ger 
neral Nimulte to the induſtry. of al thoſe wh 
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populafion, evidently. tend to diffuſe a general 
languor through the whole body of the people, 
to depreſs their induſtry, and to make them 
propagate more ſlowly ** they otherwiſe 
wonld have done, 
The only claſſes of citizens which will not 
be thus affected by emigrations, are thoſe manu. 
facturers who are ſalely employed in working up 
goods for foreign markets, and merchants who 
deal entirely in foreign trade. In regard to 
thoſe of both theſe profeſſions, who are in part 
employed i in domeſtic buſineſs, they mult ſuffer 
by the. general calamity as others do, in 4s far 
as regard: their home cuſtomers ; and with regard 
to the foreign demand, conſidered merely in 
ne general view, without regard to particular 
circumſtances, -it does not appear that they can 
be: benefited in any perceptible degree. The 
rule, therefore, may be admitted as general, 
That emigrations from a place diminiſh the induſtry 
of the 20hole body of people, and retard their popula- 
nion; and that, on the 'contrary, an addition to. 
the inhabitants of any place by migrations to it, 
tends to augment the number - of its people, not only 
5 * additional inhabitants thus un to 2 


thus qu This gene rk, * 
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from the ſoundeſt principles by a chain of cloſe 
reaſoning, is confirmed by the untverſal expe- 
rlence of mankind,  - The exaniplet-are-ſo na- 
merous as not to — to be enn 
ſpecifiedu. 5 
he rule above, r n is not — 
It admits of exceptions, which, though few, do 
yet, upon the preſent occaſion, * to de 
very particularly ſpecified. . 18 0 . 
If the emigrants, on Salas: their: dee 
country, inſtead of roaming through-the world 
at large, and being loft among the general maſd - 
of people in other nations, ſhould chooſe to te» 
tire to a particular ſpot ſeparated from all other 
nations, and ſhovld” ſtill continue to keep up 2 
friendly correſpondence with their parent coun» 
try, taking from thence all the neceſſaries of | 
which they ſtood' in need, that. they could nos 
furniſh is themſelves at home 3 in that caſe, it 
could not be ſaid that the whole maſs of the 
inhabitants ſuffered ati effential loſs by the 
emigration; as it might happen that ſome in- 
dividuals might be gainers, and others not fuch 
great loſers as they would have deen had the 
emigrants retained no political connection with 
the parent eſtate. Here alſo we muſt deſcend to 


particulars, if we mean to ſpeak with preciſion, 
$ n 2 
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It appears at the firſt view, that on this ſup»: 
poſition, the whole claſs of farmers (the newly- 
ſettled country being ſuppoſed to be a diſtant: 
and: fertile one) continue exact in the ſame 
predicament as before; ; for, in the ſituation we 
have fuppoſed, - the emigrants: are as far from 
requiring any ſupplies from them, as in any other 
caſe. For the ſame reaſon, the bu tchers, bakers, 
brewers, and in general all thoſe numerous 
elaſſes of the people who are employed in fur- 
niſhing neceſſaries for thoſe: at home, are equally 
depreſſed as on the former ſuppoſition. In this 
caſe, however, the clothier who works forthe 
home market t, would not ſuffer: any diminution 
of buſineſs, if we could: ſappoſe that the emia 
grant continued ſtill to take the whole of his 
cloathing from hence: But if he ſhould think 
of manufacturing any part: of his cloathing at | 
his new home, our clothier mult loſe employ- 
ment, and ſuffer a decline of buſineſs in pro- 
portion to the part thus manufactured by the 
emigrant at his new home, as the others above 
named would do. The merchant, however, 
who trades thither, may be à gainer by this 
new 2 thus n that, even 


Here it will be obſerved, I * che emigrants 8 a8 
ſtill part of ourſelves, 1 + 
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on this ſuppoſition, the inquſtry of every claſs 
of inhabitants but the traders to the new ſettle- 
ments alone, muſt ſuffer a ſevere check, their 
wealth be diminiſhed, and their natural pro- 
creation retarded. j 
Should it be ſaid, that the people who. 8⁰ to 
theſe new ſettlements increaſe taſter than they, 
would have done at home; and that though 
they require not their wle cloathing from. 
hence, their deſcendants in a ſhort time will 
conſume more of theſe manufactures than thoſe 
deſcendants. would have done had the original 
emigrants remained at home; and that thus 
they furniſh equal or greater employment to-the 
manufacturers than if they had never left the 
country: All this, I would fay, i is merely gratis. 
 didtum, and requires to be proved before it can 
itted — a; taſk. that I preſume no man 


be admit 


who is to depart” from general aſſertions, and 


come to ſtate particulars, will ever attempt to 
perform 4. But, ſhould he even ſucceed i in this 
hopeleſs attempt, what would it prove? | 
merely, that inſtead of being highly ee 
to the whole body of the people, theſe emigra- 
tions turned out to prove hurtful only to e. | 


_ 4 on this ſubjett, the Intereſt * Great Bricain in 


regard to her American Colonies copſidered, -Chap. 4. 
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ninety- mine out of a hundred of the inhabitants; 
and that, in regard to that hundredth part, it 
was at beſt no more than merely indifferent. 
_ Having thus gratited .every-thitly that enn 
poſſibly be demanded in favour of our on 
fettlements, it appears, that emigrations even s 
ihife, ſcarcely proves It tlie finalleft degree an 
exception tq the general rule; as we are ſtill 
forced to concetude, that every perſon who goes 
thicher from hence, tends to diminiſh the em- 
ploymenit of the whole maſs of the people” here, 
10 depreſs their induſtry, and di ſtourage Ppopu- 
liflon inſtead neee 4's has der 
oſten afferted. ** 1 4 
If we extend our views x little farther, Enn 
appear, that migrations from a place are noe 
leſs hurtful in their conſ equenees in dther reſpocii 
to = manufaBtating nation, more eſpecially 11 
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+ Dr Franklin, i in conformity to that yen he has 
thou ght neceſſary to adopt, draws a very different | con- 
clufiou, or rather utters a very different aſſertioa on this 
ſobject. © 'There are ſuppoſed (ſays he) to be upwards of 
N one million of Engliſh fouls i in North America; and yet 
perhaps there is not one fewer in Britain, but rather 
many more, on account of the employmem the Colonies 
afford to manufacturers at home. I quote this, av well 

as the. former words of Dr Franklin, from Mr Howlett's 
pamplilet on population, p. 12. not n the DiSor's He 
own works to cotſult. I 27 
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the new acquiſitions obtained for the ſettlers 
thould be attended with ny p to e 
preſent State. Sn 
We have already ſeen, that in — 
of migrations from a place, the numbers of the 
people in it are diminiſhed in 2 wo · fold man- 
ner, firſt by the exit of the emigrants them- 
elves, and then by a retardation in the progreſs 
of generation; and as thoſe who are left behind 
become alſo leſs ealy.in their circumſtances, all 
upe them muſt at the ſame time 
become leſs productive and more oppreflive than 
they would have been. This occaſions a neceſlity 
of impoſing new taxes eren 10 keep up the old 
revenue, and taxes ſtill more numerous to ſup- 
port the, additional expence incurred by the 
new {ertlements ; which numerous taxes, by - 
oppreſling the people, diſcourage manufaQures, 
diminiſh trade,, and occaſion a national lapguor 
that would not have been felt had the people 
remained at home. On the contrary, had 
people been invited hither, the whole maſs of 
the original inhabitants would have found ther 
; bußgeſs to increaſe,” the courſe of natural po- 
pulanan would have. been accelerated, taxes 
would become more productive, the revenue 
vould have ir increaſed, manufaCtures would have 
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flouriſhed, and the people would have lived in 


eaſe, affluence, and content. I beg the favour 
of that reader who i is diſpoſed to diſpute theſg 
inferences , to prove the fallacy of the arguments 
by which they are eſtabliſhed, by a fair and 
candid induction of particulars as I have hers 


done. General aſſertions fighnify nothing. 


Another. exception has been alledged againſt 
the general rule above named, which here alſo 
requires to be conſidered. It has deen "ſaid; 


that einigrants h. po from home 1 in poor and 


abject ci circumſtances,” not with a view 10 Jeu 
of” 

ſoretimes fo far ſucceed as to zechuire a tan 
ſome fortune, „ with which they return to theif 
native country,” and, in ſpending that” moe 
dive em mployment to numbers around them; 
and thus excite a much larger degree of nationa 
induſtry than could have ever taken 22 had 
no one perſon eyer gone from note f. was 
In anſwering g an obj j ection "thiis gene 

| Gated, it would not be poſſible to c 


; 1 wht ihe e de Nara of 


urges, Gent. Mag. . 
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money might not: counterbalance à very ſinall 
loſs. of people, I will not take upon me to af. 
firm. I ſhall content myſelf with barely tracing; 
a careful induction of particulars, the effects 
that will naturally acerue to the community in 
conſequence of the return of individuals. with. 
money from abroad; after which we” ſhall be 
n to draw dome concluſion, | 9 88 


FI 


ane 
le wh ang Wee 
ts, or, m other worde, 


et, las l. a ſerere check. IE 
queſtion! now iss wt theſe inconveniences be 
by 'the'artival” of the few men with | 
2 or; will other advantages ac- 
crue from the Aden of theſe treafures, that - b 
ſhalt be more than ſufficient to overbalance theſe 
evils ?=uLet us try. in Arz Net rut i rag 
It does not appear that the loſs to the armer 
can be made up. Theſe few individuals; "when | 
do return, cannot conſume, of Air pt . 
more thine a'like 1 number of the ei 
went 2 away would have done. © No; int 


fo much; for, aloft title 6 the s 
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thoſe rich men and the luxurious gueſts they 
entertain, and a great part of their food, is 
5 Draught from abroad. The farmer therefore 
gains little or nothing by their arrival, and he 
| muſt ſtill continue to languiſh under all the evils 
that ſprang: from the original emigrations. 10 
The butcher, baker, brewer, &c. all are 
nenly under the. ſame predicament.” Each of 
them (I here ſpeak of the whole of each. claſs, 
without reference to individuals) gets only. the 
addition, of as many mouths as return, in 
place of the number that went away, and the 
5 children that might have naturally ſprung from 
them; in which caſe, the loſs of each would be 
| perhaps as one hundr ed, and the gain only as 
one. The balance; therefore, is greatly againſt 
every one of thoſe claſſes; fo that their induſtry 
upon the whole, muſt. be greatly diminiſhed. The 
ſame remark applies to the taylor, ſhoemaker, 
clothier, and every other perſon. who is em- 
ployed in furniſhing the neceſſaries of life; all 
of whom are great ſufferers by the change. 
| What: becomes of all the money, it will be 
ſaid, which theſe. rich men, on their return, 
laviſh with ſo much prodigality? is not a con- 
ſiderable part of it expended for food, cloath- 
ing, and other neceſſaries of life for the rich 
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man Hiinſelf, and his numerous retainers? and 
does not the money thus expended, go into the 
pocket of the farmer,” butcher,” baker, and the 
others who furriiſh the different articles Wanted, 
and thus tend to enrich them all? It is readily 
granted that all the facts Nated are true, and chat 1 
Rill the diſſerent claſſes of men above” enumer- f 
ated, are no farther benefited thereby than has 
been already ſtated- The only difference that 
takes place in conſequence of this new *rrange- | 1 
ment, is, that ſome particular articles of con- _ 
ſumpt are now demanded, in place : of others — 
that would have beet” confi had thing 0 
continued on their #6rmer footing ) and a” that 
the money which pays for theſe, is iffued* föm 
the coffers of one man, inſtead of coming from 
the pockets of ſome hundreds. Where, 1 alk, 
are the benefits t ut reſult from this trifing 
alteration? The perſons wWhem this'Nabob main- 
tains, he did not ereuie. Before bis arrival 


they were in the country, and required wwod, 
cloathing, and. other neceſſaries, as well as 
now, and therefore gave an equal quantity of 


of employment as. they now do. If it- ſhall be 
op By now conſume » more re than before, bo an- 
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ent as much as a rich one. With regard! to 
closthing and other ſuperſſuities, the caſe ſeems 
to be more in favour of the rich; yet this will 


W 1 . 


be found. too to be only an illuſion. The great 


man buys many ſuits of ſumptuous apparel, yet 
he real. auears no more * another. 8 


from band to Pg "4 Sits . the. en 
of new ones to R inferiors downwards till 
they.. came to rag air, and ſerve, as- a, tattered 
| covering to ſome travelling mendicant. All 
this brilliant how is merely, a. deception. : The 
money he laviſhes with. ſuch . profuſion, and 
Which ſeem 10 diffuſe ſuck univerſal; joy.; and 
aQivity.around him, ſcarce excites one particle 
of induſtry, more than before. It only ſhifts 
the. ſcene, .; and produces à new appearance 
vithout any real change at leaſt for the e 
in a manufacturing country. 
But tho' it alters not. he his of the whol 
in this point of view +, it yet produces a won- 


hope no-one, from this expreſſion, will hacks OY, is 
f meant to aſſert, that in conſequence of the return of this 
perſon, no alteration at all is produced; for aſſuredly, in as 

far as the individuabs own conſumption extends, the com- 
munity muſt be benefited. It was never meaut to aſſert that 
770 advantage i is derived from their. return: It is only t the 
ſmallneſs of this benefit, when compared with the loſs that 

is thus ſoſtained, that ——— the mode of expreflion 
adopted i in the text. 
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derful change in the circumſtances of many 
individuals. How far this change is for the 
benefit or hurt of the CO — falls 
now to be conſidered. | 

No ſooner does this mati of, riches arrive 
from abroad; than he finds occaſion for nume- 
rous ſervants, lacqueys and attendants, which 
his money ſoon enables him to procure. Theſe 
perſons are collected from many quarters, and 
drawn from different employments, to add ta 
the ſplendour, and ſubfiſt upon the riches of 
this monied ſtranger. - That: buſineſs which by 
their induſtryfutniſhed them with u ſubſiſtence, 
is now abandoned for a life of pleaſure and of 
eaſe... Perhaps: a manufacturer in conſequence | 
of the higher Wages this man gives; i is converted 
into a labourer; and ſo on All the perſons-who 
ſubſiſt now by his means, were formerly ub. 
ſiſted either by furniſhing neceffaries For their 
countrymen, or by manufacturing for ſtrangers. 
In oonſequence of his arrival, thoſe perſone 
who would have been naturally induced to 
manufacture goods for a foreign market; and 
thus to draw from thence the means of their 
ſubſiſtence, find themſelves enabled to live 
without it in idleneſs +. The wages of labour- 


4 1 Spain, where this mode of emigration has been ex- 
perienced in a higher degree than in any other European 
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ers and manufacturers are raiſed, which it is 
well known tend to interrupt the demand from 
abroad, and ruin manufactures. In this man- 
ner, many individuals are enabled to live for a 
time in ſplendour, while the bufineſs of the 
nation at large is declining. No man; I pre- 
fume, will ſay that this is a defirable fate of 
* | 
This monied man, cheteibes;; e he may 
maintain by his bounty or his extravagance a 
few men in idleneſs who muſt otherways have 
worked for their bread, cannot be ſaid to have 
given an excitement to national induſtry in any 
way proportioned to the check it had received 
in conſequence of the foreſaid emigrations. 1 
Ar at a diſtance from him, that teh | 
| xcreafed' by the additional drain of men from 
| thence for furnithing his numerous retainers. 
3 The domeſtic employment of the people in theſe 
parts, thereforę, dontinues to become ſtill more 
and more languid. In the neighbourhvod of 
ſuch; 2 monied man, indeed, that domeſtic em- 
ployment i is there augmented by the numbers 
his riches attract from the diſtant poorer ** 


country, theſe effeQs have alſo been more powerfully felt 
We are thus enabled to account for ſome peculiarities re- 
Iiting to that country, which are otherways inexplicable. 
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vinces +. In conſequence of the high wages. 
he gives, manufactures in his own neighbour- 
hood for foreign uſe, or even thoſe for domeſtic 
purpoſes that can be brought from a diſtance, 
recewe ee ee an eſſential in * 
to the nation. Ut 
There ſeems to be but. one way in | which 
national induſtry can ever be excited to its high- 
ell degree, that is, by inducing very great num- 
; bers of, people to engage in ſuch employments 
as. produce. neceſſaries that can be tranſported = 
to a foreign market. Theſe numerous artificers 
thus conſtantly employed, muſt all be lodged, 
fed, and cloathed by the labour of others of 
their fellow citizens, who, in their turn, require 
the aſſiſtance of thoſe Who miniſter to their 
_ domeſtic wants. 80 long, cherefore, as the 
commodities ſent to a foreign market find a 
briſk” ſale, more men will engage in that buſi- 
neſs; and by conſequence, the induſtry of all 
the others will be more and more excited, and 
their! numbers will continue by natural proerea- 
tion to augment. Whatever, therefore, tends 
to interrupt this, primary: buſineſs, will give a 


+ Theſe diſtant provinces are thus drained of their beſt 
inhabitants; and an unſurmountable poverty, in conſequence 


of theſe diſcouraging drains, is there cſtabliſhed. 
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dock to all other employments. But it has 
been ſeen; that tlie ſudden influx of money 
poured into the country by ſuch a Nabob as 
has been fuppoſad, has a natural tendency to do 
that in ſome reſpects; and therefore, in ſo far it 
tends to weaken the pillars which: — the 
fabric of national induſtry. ATE 
The demand from abroad for the articles we 
furniſh; can only be increaſed: in one of two 
ways; either by affording our goods at a low 
price, or by augmenting the wealth of our 
foreign cuſtomers. The laſt is not in our 
power to do in general, had we tlie will: our 
buſineſs. therefore ſhould be, to bend all ou 
endeavours to attain the firſt. This will: be 
moſt effectually done, by keeping the people 
who are employed in that uſeful buſineſs, as 
much'as poſſible in a continued: train of unin· 
terrupted induſtrious exertions. The diſturb- 
ance; therefore, occaſioned by ſuch a ſudden 
influx of riches as that above deſcribed, muſt 
prove highly detrimental to the — under. 
I am far, however, as 
wealth, in whatever way it is acquired or uſed, 
will always prove prejudicial to manufaQures: 
and conimerce. Riches: gradually: gained in- 


- 
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tha proſecution of huſineſi, and judicioully ap- 
lic towards carrying, that to perfaſtion, will 
proye highly beneficial, and will enahle a nation 
poſſriing theſe rolouroes, to outrival cthers who 
want then. But immenſe ſams, of ns 
which, muſt necaſſarily be ſquandered. in 
pation/and luxury, if they are — 
refpet, prove: detrimental in others, ſo. 33, to 


leave it but in very few caſes doubtful whether 
they do moſt harm or good. 


On the habe, it aþpears, /tliat [24 . 
which he induſtry pf the Gy 7 
acquiſition. of weak in e t couptries ia pre: 
caxionss und the ndvantages that, zofyl from ad 
attzinment. of wealth, thus fuddeply, acquured is 


more apparent than zeal ; we weht conclude, 
that d the nation ſuffers upon the whole : A much 


e 5 los b ALES 5 > 1 £1394 1 
greater | 54 by ayer ON us mig 


gains by the riches — hame by the for 
who” return in” * ' cireutnittinees from 
abipad, This reafontivg applies. Sten to thoſe 


"FF 31 3 1 bv has r 


caſeh where the. mant has been obtajped fr om 
other nations: "But when we come toi confider 


whole fortunes thi" we © obtained from the public! | 


— is, frauds, and collulions, 
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nationd⸗ ff; at to make wen n 10 re 


| Dottor, be is pncertain if * it? 
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tend to Gitetbi fte (6 rderhhy through! the. 


minds 6f all ranks of perſons concerned; à fpirit | 
of vice, cofftption, air dicetitivuſneſs, as well 
as to difeobrage the ſoberVexertions of induſtry, 
that they wp be accounten in*t che Highest de | 
gree perfittious;;/and' thoſe political arrange 
ments that tent to- give fife te ſuch evils, de- 
ſerve to be condemned a5 delttueire and a. 
ous to thb State. LEI N i 1A! 
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Tut Rcurity of à nation conſiſts. in Vs 
lung 4 force” at all üme- ar its command; 
fafficient to repel any attack that may be made 
on any-of' "the territories ef che Stute; or 4 
power ſuffielent' to verde the ' neighbouring 
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of etnfgrativii,- TE Been fhewyn th Di Pilte; he, "th | 


chat libelalit) lof mind which erer diltingwiſhbs the candid = 
| enguiters-poluely made. the, 


follayiing ingenvous return 
«The vatigg.Dr Anderſon bas, taken AP © a 955 


Dr Price's, . 4 oy him no other room for any enti- 
ne diät br gtnude. M8 fl Mate, AC Folic 


De Fraaklia, addchetis nowtvdiffafed : to ihiak her didit 


tod dag ef, for x (oh, the, lame; was e . 
Franklin ; | but js 00, return has been obtained from | 
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be foree necellaiy to de kept in —— 


Pay, will depend upon two circumſtances, vis. 


Fit; The natural vulnerability of the territories; 
WD reverſe. - What 1 here chiefly mean, is 
the compact or detached nature of the different 
provinces: for, if theſe. lie all together in One 


compatted whole, 40.2 to: admit of every one 
= part either giving aid to, or receiving it from 


the others with eaſe and celerity when it- may 
be. wanted, the forces "required: for its defence 


are ſo ſcattered as mot to admit ef obtaining aid 
frei» each ;other:[xherſuddenly; anacked 3 in 


which ſituation, n cvery ſeparate pinecanuſt haue 


a:force-:contirually\in readineſs for ie. de- 
fence on an unforeſeen e | 


| Tho: perpetual, forbe:diept autulatelpcracy 
according; to the energy he mation dtn] to 
1 poſſeſe; and the force it. can · wich certainty com- 


mand when ocgaGori: may. Kall it forth; for, if 
theſe ae ſurcen he; great it will compaghd; the 


reſpett. of thei neighbouring Patioris, as well for 
deſeugelrfgandiriduals, an: for ſorte weak Rate 


belonging to it. In point affrygalityy therefore, 
nothing can be of. ſuch importance: ta a nation, 
Ac tg put: ifſelfzinta duch. a; Gtuation: a8 


| may allow it.to reſt. in ſeocurity, vithbut being 
: 3 


will be infinicely\{maller than where the parts 
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at the expence of maintaining a great national 
force, but by merely keeping the power of de- 
fence at all times within its reach, ready to ba 
called forth on a ſhort — whenever it may 
be neceſſary. | | 
Iyhbe reſources of « naioh — two. 
paris, vis. 6/1, in the quantity of money that 
of the State may call for it; and, fecond, in the - 
number af men qualified - io olt in the way; that : 
tends maſt eſſedtually to deſent the State, that 
tan be obtained without much derumging the 
affairs of individuale, whed-they may be called 
for. Thoſe political arrangements; thirdfore; - 
which tend i tha maſt effeftual manner to 
anfwer theſe two. purpoſes; mnſt be accounted = 
the beſt:for-infuring national fc, oi 
Let us now examine, ypon theſe e 
ks far the public menſures | parſed: by dhe 
Britiſh nation for dome timo paſt, have been 
calculated to arnfwer te purpoſe of Matin 
ſeeuriey; and try H he had {3 i heb powery/ or 
till poſſeſſes the eum of ne ve 
ments in this rape. nt en BORO 90 
.- "For ſome eenturite path wat objeft: We 
bave alan af, Bas been to eſtabxſd Aiſtant colo 
nes, and to obalin as way foreign polſeſſivns, 
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und as extenſive ſettlements abroad, as poſhble: 
But every perſon, at the ſirſt glance, can ſet 
that this was: tending in the inoſt direct manner 
to diminiſn iha national ſeourjty, us it rendered 


our territorids / infinitely; mote: vulnerable dan 


— . 


rr of the ll re eee the daſis 
of our empire, which, when conſidered in itſelf, 
is tenderei by Natare fo ſocuré as ſearcely to 
admit ef uhy-kind uf unnoyance from Fern 
Powere.” The: confequince has been; that from 


— „e e to keep 


been involved i in A ſtate of almoſt uninterrupted 
warfare, which has been aitended: with-<dfiſe. 
quences mat have already proved-very diſtreſſing 
to the comnipnity; und threaten ether ebnſv- 
quences that are ſctill andre Hurting. | 4 A446; 
> 'Theſe'forcigh pofſeflibne-hrave not only Wink 
niſhed: the national ſeeurityy af above Nted'; 
but they have farther dverented it, by welken. 
ing bur xelbarces,/ and dowerteg bur feſpectabi- 
au. the nadel. "Iaftvkdy chireteré, of 
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being allowed to ſit down with caſein a ſtate of 
tranquil ſecurity, we are kept in a ſtate of per- 
petual terror and alarm, ſo as to make our ex- 
ertions at all times great, though our fecurity: 
ia mall. Like a bow perpetually bent, we are 
: enfeebled by the unremitting ſtrain; and when 
greater exertions become neceſſary, our energy 
is gone, and ee a feeble and anervelels 
opponent; - 
| 2 beck entdwighetths 
nation reaps from thoſe ſettlements, before they 
could compenſate for the heavy misfortunes 
that muſt erer be the conſequences of 9 « 
diminution in point of national ſocurity: .- 
when we come coolly to inveſtigate the 4 
they bring in exchange for theſe evils, they are 
found to be * em eee 1 
real“ i tit tt bo 1 
We n deem Aube with 9 
a peng ſent from hence to our American 
colonies, tended: to augment our domeſtic popu- 
lation and induſtry'; and abſurd as this doctrine 
apparently is, it, was believed hy man) people 
28/2 truth. The arguments adduced in the laſt 
ſection, ſhow how exceedingly groundleſs-it; was. 
Lal not here add farther, on this ſubject, 
tban barely to mention,, that, by a calculation 


which neyer hab been controverted , to which 
1 refer-in/the nate, it has been ſuown, that st 
no time did dhe inhabitants af our colonies in 
America ever conſume, of ; Britiſh produce: or 
manufastures; toithe amount of twenty e 
value per hnnum whereas the ſame perſons in 

Britain conſume to the value of twenty pounds 
It leaſt 80 tat, hall we ſeill retained theſe 
— Any: number of inhabitants there 
could not have. excited. above one "twentieth 
port of the national induſtry--as- if; they had 
been in Dritain-3] while our. exertions. in their 
defence at ar part of: the (Britiſh empire; muſt 
Sor each perſon have been more rhan as twenty 
tone chat it, would have been had ee | 
mained in Britain. «omit for nach h 

\ - And-why:rhowld -we. diminiſh, our ow na- 
tional ſecurity, for the ſakę of, ſurh poeſions 7 
Experience has confirmed what reaſon dictated 
that no retenue can ever be derived from 
thence.. And. if trade is the object in view 
ve -now-ſce;!:that no ſooner is that trade worth 
the: cobeting, than it muſt be laid open to all 
the world. (I here ſpeak in-conformity with the 
abſurd notion, that the trade of a natiots fo 


r gle he ü ct Otest Brirain with regard 0 ler 
n. confidered, chap: 11. f itt 
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* INTRODUCTION. 


ſituated as thoſe & ſpeak of, ean in any caſe bo ei; 
fectually. cormiied into any one chantiel that halt 
be propoſed)· But, independent of ibis conſi- 
deration, is ti not plain 1 that colonies: are not in 
the leaſt an eflential requiſite for trade? Spain has 
large colonies; with fcarce anytrade: Holland has 
n very extenſive trade, with ſcarce amy coloniet: 
Our own trade to Holland, tho“ that: cunνnt⁰ 


is no part of our dominibns, ig much gente 


thank ever was to Anierica; and bur trada to 
lamerica no; were b diſpoſod to give ac largo 


drolits as formerly; would» be wuck greater 
Han it cer was at any former: prrivds © Trade 


is mueh more effeQualty ſcoured by d uheap- 


noſs of 'ccommodities, und exnent of credit given; 
than by any reſtraining power:thutitver dan de 


deviſed. But, as the wuſte of money expended. 
87 national defence, with itt other necellary | 

ments, tend ts entrance the price of 
manufactures, and curtail” the profits of the 


merchant, we'have) been purſuing" courſe in 
this reſpect direity the reverſe: ai chat e thookd 
have followed had the extenſions al trade been 
* only ob hett m-vigw. 


{1 ai 
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upon examination, wo . dundul and. 
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the Parent State, they are alſo inferior to the 
former. As ſettlements cultivated by means of 
| Britiſh-capitals, they are able to ſtill grea 
objections: For, though it could. be proved 


"which it never can, but the reverſe) that the 


returns: we ever can hope to derive from thence. 

And what do we obtain from thence in re- 
turn ? Sugar and rum, and coffee, to increaſe 
the luxury of our tables: All which we might 


a - 
| 
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have obtained from thence, or from ſome other 
nation, in exchange for the native commodities 
and manufactures that might have been pro- 
duced, with much more national ceconomy, 
by the capital and exertions that, reared them 
them there; and cotton for our manufgc+ 
tures, which might have been reared in Africa, 
by the miſerable beings who now cultivate it 
in the Weſt Indies, at a much finaller. ex- 
pence chan! it can be afforded for by our own 
ſettlers —Fhus would have been laid the found- 
ation of a trade, which, as it w would have given 
encouragement to the induſtry of the people in 


Africa, would have augmented with their pro- | 


ſperity, and might long before this time have 
become an object of aſtoniſhing. magnitude; 
But, as, without adverting to theſe; conſider- 
gun, , and as monied men have now, got capitals | 
ſo deeply engaged in theſe undertakings as not 
to allow them a power to Tecede, they! find 
themſelves intereſted in ſupporting them as 
long as it is poſſible, without regard to any 
ſort of public conſiderations. whatever: The 
whole influence, therefore, of ſuch men, (and 
great, it is well known, that influence is), muſt 
be continually exerted to invalidate every argu- 


-- 
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ok; the nion is now! in . 
convinced, that our colonies have proved, and 
ever muſt prove ruinous to the State; yet we 
have not ceaſed to make ents of that 


ſort. As if we did not know that in a few 


years we muſt ſubmit to a great expence, wi 
view: to an them 8s 120 


*. 


the — ada a — for diſputes 
and ars, which muſt ſubject us to a great waſte 
of men and treaſures, and can never be pro- 
ductive of che ſmalleſt national emolument. 1 12 
From the ſame motives, and from t ie ſecret 
hope of participating in the gains that may be 
obtained from the ſpoils. of diſtant. ſetilements, 
the Public has been long amuſed with the no- 


tion, that the ſalvation even of this nation (I here 


make uſe of words that have been often r 
ed in Parliament) depends upon the proſperity 
of the Eaſt-India-Company, and the preſervation 


of our ſettlements | in Aſia an idea which ſcems 
q 2 
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2 0 ũ be acquieſced in without examination ö 
1 people of all parties, tho" it is not eaſy to dil 


| cover how theſe things ſhould be fo when 
* 122 they are attentively examined. oo | ; 
The trade to India affords to che Exchequ 
A Wyn iti is true, a conſiderable revenue. But, in what 
* manner is that revenue produced? By duties 
I * of tea; and other D | 
_= into this country, and eonſum - | 
4 ; | ed by the: people of 'this nation. It is the 1 
. . people, thetefore,. of this nation, who | pay "that 
3 revenue; and they would eontinbe to pay it 5 
W for the fame ene, e 

| e 
= 4 other means, it does not, from this ww | 
of the ſubject, clearly appear, that the Indi. 
= Company is of that vaſt importance it has been 
Io oſten repreſented to be. 
# . Without entering into a very xy minute ann. = 
1 ation of this matter, I may here be allowed to 
* AP remark; that the benefits derived to the oY | 


- * 
1 w 


. F iom theſe duties, are apt to appear much more 
* conficterable than they really are .- But, were 


. * 
＋ 


"© Theſe articles are Rated 3 in the groſs 10 paying a high 


Wi but that duty is again, in many caſes, wholly drawn 


OY 


theſe duties much higher than they actually are, 1 : 
and of much greater national importance than 


* . ; 4 


have ever yet ed; unleſs it could 


de proved that the ſame articles could not be 
obtained by means of a fair trade, without the © 
Jarthgn « of extenſive . ſett ts to pro- _ | 
| 1 | This pom One: to 0 of 
1 5 Fal Ind en itſelf... - 3 
ments in China, nor any £ 
yet it is ee av 
| back on exportation. | By an 4 account flated i In the art A 4 1 * : 
Appen e firſt u of the Committee of Far-. 


1772, and 1773, Nai ta L AT 8 5 And = =_ 


Ne 22d in the ſame Appendix, it appears that the draw- — 


| backs for, coffee exp during the fame years, amounted _ ; : "£8 


to L. 21 8,925 15: 1 ; ; fo that little remained behind. — . ö 


By the ſame account it appears, that the drawbacks i in 7 8 "8 

the. years 1779, 1780, 1 781, and 1782, amounted to a ; "OY 

ſum equal to the whole duties paid, wanting only L. 689 .. bo 
99. 16d. : 'Sq that the net average duty remaining on this + 

"op article, during theſe four Years, was no more than L. 1 72 '$ WR I 
27 44. per mn. „„ 
By the Appendix to the ſame Report, Ne 23d, it ap=> * We 

| pears that the average - - dutics ariſing upon. Eaft-India _ Wo 

| ; goods, during the four laſt mentioned years, amounted | F oP ) 
on an average to ſomething*leſs than L. 800,000 per ann. = 
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to- China alone that has Livkd: the Faſt-India | 
Company from bankruptcy, (if they be not 
actually bankrupt at preſent, as many perſons 
very boldly aſſett): And it is a fact that will 
not be denied, that ever ſince that Company 
obtained thoſe extenſive territories in Bengal, 
which inſpired the flattering notion of deriving 
immenſe wealth. from thence, not as traders, 
but as territorial proprietors, their affairs 0 
been continually going from bad to worſe; — 
and the Nation at large, inſtead of receiving 
from that quarter thoſe ſupplies which it had a 
right to expect and to demand in its preſent 
"ſtreſsful ſituation, has been obliged to launch 
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out into farther expences on their account. 


* 


2 But the account 18 accompanied with this Sd 3 
* Ther, ere, can be no- account rai iſed of the drawbacks of theſe 
1 duties repaid on exportation ; 3. for, according to the preſent 
and antient method of exportation, Tndiz a goods (a as well as 
any other particular ſpecies, are entered out, and exported, 


ani red with di iferent Hecier of merchandi iſe indiſerimina tely, 
at the will of the exporter, from the aubol⸗ of which the draws 

| backs are computed : And by 1 the preſent Alien Pa the 22 
; duties, by branches, the fam of the avhole drawback is ſo neceſ- 
. farib raiſed, without any poſſi bility of dividing or applying 
the ſame to any reſpective or particular ſpecies or quantities. P 
| Thus it happens, that thoſe who look at the national ac - 
counts for information on this ſubject, are ,miſled, and 
form a much higher idea of the importance of theſe mat- 


ters, a8 branches of the revenue, than they . deſerve. 


- 


Hopes, in the mean time, are ſeemingly- 
a thoſe — nnn hid 


that that [mad which has ever been — 
ſrom thence, will with certainty, be obtained at 


which is already in a great 
meaſure deſpoiled of its treaſures, is leſs able to 


furniſn a copious revenue than it was 


thoſe abounded. ey will not ſeemingly al- 
low themſelves to ſee, that the; 


that Princes, irritated by. repeated i inj1 juries, | 


inſulted by the, moſt wanton exertions of 
will not ende 


wer, 

vour to reclaim their native rights, 
tho? recent exp ce has fully proved, that they 
acither are inſenſible of the one, nor inattentive 
to the other, They will acknowledge, be- 
cauſe they wiſh.it not to be believed, that 
natives of thoſe. regions can ever be 
in arms: yet 


4 
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has ſeriouſly inveſtigated theſe points, who will 
not ſee reaſons for drawing very different con- 
3 cluſions. Such a man will perceive, that all | 
= attempts to check the rapacity of men who I 
have power in their hands, and the means of - 
corrupting the courſe of juſtice, are viſionary ' 
1 projects, that never yet have been, and never 
aun be realiſed. Such a man will know, that 
while injuſtice and. oppreſſion muſt of neceſſity 
forever prevail, peace, tho' apparently obtained, 


* Is merely a ceffation from hoſtilities, that will 
* de quickly renewed. To ſuch a man, the pro- 
3 = miſe: of that wealth which is to ariſe from peace 


ful induſtry and arts, muſt appear like the 
___  paling cloud edged with gold, which quickly 
. away, and cannot be recalled. The plea | 
RR... neceſſity in all human affairs, he well knows, 
1 muſt ever be admitted before any other ; and 
Aut plea, he ſegs, will ſoon have occaſion to 

be pleaded | in this caſe. The time, he will 

perceive, is not apparently far- diſtant, when 
all the power that can be commanded by that 
potent Company, and all the exertions of this 

Nation in its favour, will be vain. Their 
Poſſeſſions, he will ſee good reaſons to be ſatiſ- 
fied, will be wreſted from thei ; and we ſhall 


chen, by the ſame plea of neceſſity, be obliged 
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to fit down contented with the heavy loſs' that 
the: nation has -fuſtained, y | its exertions: to 
obtain and preſerve a territory, which can at beſt 
be only conſider with reſpect to Britain, as 2 
nurſery of crimes, and a ſeminary for rapacity 
and other ſhameful enormitiess. 

1-wiſh; that theſe remarks ſhould not be con- 
Gdered. as the caſual effuſions of a- ſplenetic 
humour, but as: ſerious concluſions, ee 
from à careful attention to the effects that have 
& ſimilar plan of con- 


was not cunquered 
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belt. citizens of the State themſelves. a 


univerſal ſyſtem of corruption which wealth 
thus amaſſed introduced among all ranks of 


people, ſoon rendered thoſe ſalutary laws of no 
effect, which, in the virtuous d of the Re. 5 


public, m made her be reſpected by all nations: 
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and-wealthy. 
ous: circumſtances, t 
tories abroad of bound 
a numerous people, and 
then thou ght exhauſtleſs treaſures 1. To o govern 
theſe extenſive diſtant territories, many vicer 
and an infinite number of inferior 
tools were required. Theſe perſons ne 
entruſted with power, exerciſed it only for their 


own emolument : the natives were plund 


0 maltreated, extirpated. Laws at home were 


enacted to repreſs theſe enormities, and to bring 


were wanted, 
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were totally annihilated. In more 
Spain affords à leſſon that ou ght to be ſtill m 
ſtriking than any of theſe; becauſe her caſe 
nearly reſembles our own'in. ev 
That nation was eminent in arts, unrivalled' in 
induſtry, and great in arms. Her people e 
a great degree of freedom, under the influence 
of a government more ſimi 
then any other that ever was kn 
world they were of courſe active, ent 
While ſhe was in 
nation Iron 


- 
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and with her laws, her-vigour and her power 


tat 
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to that of Britain 


{At ihe period here nee to; Sei P bt 
only the whole Continent 'of. South America, and the 


Weſt- India Iſlands ; but alſo in Europe, were Lords of 
Portugal, Naples, Sicily, and the Netherlands, beſides 
many very extenſive ſettlements i in Aſia and Africa. 
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the offenders. to. puniſhment — but in van. 
Thoſe perfor, who, by deen on the laws, _ 


duals before. that were ever known, to. poſſeſs, Ml 


returned home, in 


8 
a 


triumph, a8 if to brave tge 


Legiſlature whoſe. or ad con. 


temned. By dextrous, diſtribution, .of 
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their wealth, among leading men, the reaſons | 1 
for their conduct were ſo explained 48. to ob- Bo 3 


tain the public thanks ot that, | V * tribunal 4 
which, ought to have Condemned them to he 
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molt. mne and exemplary pi 1 
The following anecdote i is told of a Grandee of N A 


On his return from a viceroyſhip, in America, complaints — 8 | N 2 0 | N 
were loud a againſt 1 him, and he was publicly accuſed of pe- Wo 


l in office, extortion, and all kinds of « enormities; 1 2 4 
having fuck at nothing that promiſed ſuddenly to increaſe _ 
his wealth. Of this gen clamour he compl; te . 


3 — 
7 


friend, whoſe advice he begged, in what manger he ſhould —_— 
conduct himfelf on that occaſion; who gave this memo: - "mi 
rable reply“ If, ſays he, the complaints againſt you 3 4 
are well founded, the difficulty can be eaſily removed. "= 


You haye only to make a proper application of a. part of 2 "0 
the treaſures thus obtained, ol wi will go well. But if 3 E 
vou de really calu ata; 70 are certainly undone.” — 3 
How deplorable is the ſtate of a country when it is re- 2 
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innocence is reprobated : as folly, or ſhunned as dangerous! 15 
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This ſoon came to be generally 


by Government to do away their pri 
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and their proper plan of conduct as quickly di- 

geſted i into a regular fyſtem. An honeſt man, 

whenever he appeared among them, was pro- 
ſcribed, inſulted, baniſhed 3 ſo that his fingle 
evidence, contradicted by = whole hoſt of others, 
was condemned as groundleſs inveQive Ho- 
neſty and folly thus became ſynonimous terms f. 

A general ſyſtem of corruption quickly pervaded 
all departments of Government. Thoſe who 
ſhould have been the guardlans of the privileges 
of the people, became the tools made uſe of 


The people ſoon became che ſlaves of a deſpo 
whoſe will alone, inſtead of that of the repre- 
ſentatives of the people themſelves, beeame the 
gradually tou into - "mn 


Theſe... are - fats ſo 8 
to admit of diſpute.— But, we forget the gradual 
ſteps by. which that cataſtrophe was imperceptt- 
bly. brought on her. We loſe ſight of the bopes 
that were kept alive; and of the e 
of future wealth and nal wr. would be 
derived from thence, t 
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thut were mide for  ſappreiing' diſcsders;! thut 


| poſel to view the perp 
F ties, as monſters of an unuſual kind; \ who, 
er nations; and 
| in that country, f WT 
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"2 globe: Nor won 
al, to point out "the 
| teſe "events were na- 
turally pro a proper pace 
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f enter upon e I hall only briefly 
j on this ſubje&, that plunder and rapine- 
n of Government, tho? they fur 
ſupply to thoſe who firſt 
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dually leſs and leſs productive. 

of chus ſuddenly acquiring 

are, as in à very ſhort 

among a people who have 

the proſpect of this within their reach, all de- 
ſire: of obtaining a wet competency in life, 
by the ſlower o erations of a painful induſtry. 
is proſpect ſuddenly enticed from their na- 


immenſe numbers of adventurers, 


be Parent State thus exhauſted of its 


lt that decline i in its manufactures and 
been proved 


means, and diſpirited by. 


7 


| reſtored hole loſt vigour ; | every xy ſpirited exertion 
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was repreſſed among the people. In- the mean 
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e, the expenditure of the State became en- 


212 


unk under the weight of their cala- 
- mities,. and dwindled almoſt to nothing, — 
nder could then be no longer obtained from 
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couütries might have afforded; 8 
The revenue derived ffom thence was WN 


of its uſual amount To 
ciency,” new! taxes were adopted, 


ſeverity.— Theſe have proved A perpet 
to Cana: are at re turning i in nduſtry': 
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tries Fo Natl atteſtion ſhould tas 2 2 
ed ol he adradtag en iat might ' 
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from the: eres with the natives, b. n p 
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odities ; and in our. intercourſe wich th e rations . 
Alia and Africa, and the Welt Ladies, w we ſeem only to 
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, J FB. . ee 3 
conſider them as furniſbing materia s for us to purc rchaſe; 


in which claſs we rank the humas n ſpecies ; ag a confiderable 


article. It is, however, ſufficiently plain to any thinking 
being; that were the people. who inhabit thoſe "extenſive | | 


. 


1 


regions brought to reliſh the Tweets of poliſhed ſociety, 
and were our intercourſe with them confined to a friendly 
Interchange of commodities, a very wide market would be 
opened for many commodities aud manufactures we could 
Surniſh ; and as abundant a upply « of productions, which . 
mĩniſter to our wants, and furniſh materials for manufac-. 


tures, would be afforded to us in return 3 which would lay 
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And the-people are doomed to poverty and in · 


dolence; till the time. ſhall arrive, when ſome 
happy revolution ſhall knock off thoſe ſhackles 
which ſo effeQually bar all exertions at preſent. 

Suech have been the conſequences of thoſe 
meaſures, that Spain purſued with an ardour of 


room for deep - Theſe; events have 
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the foundation of an extenſive t tra e, to which, the human 
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imagination can ſet no boundary. Had we, for inſtance, 
inſtead. of bridging away at firſt by open violence or hidden 
"oſs the natives of Africa, and leading them into ſlavery, 
and afterprards ſowing. the ſeeds of perpeyual diſcard among 
with a view to obtain, by qurchaſe : a continued ſup- 


them. 12 hey us 


5 a up for the people we had - OFF r and 


- continue to deſtroy i in the ak Indi ces : We, 1 I fay, 
AN 2 144 AD X.. die 15 * ad. 21 
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had, a nd encouraging them to rear other productions that 
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were natural to theſe climates, we might thus long ere now 


have obtained from thence, by an advantageous barter, 
ſugar, coffee, cotton, and other products of warm coun- 
tries, at probably! leſs chan one half the price we now muſt 
pay for them, without exhauſting our. | treaſures, ar de- 
ranging our own domeſtic ceconomy ; ; and, at the ſame time 

we. would have ſecured a ſet of cuſtomers. for our own com- 
modities, that would have furniſhed uninterrupted employ- 
ment to all our people, had they encreaſed to a hundred 
times their preſent number. If Aſia be, conſidered in the 


ſame light, the proſpeR i is boundleſs, and not leſe pleaſing 
than extenſive, 


hope in the day of her exaltation, that left no 
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ſame with that of Spain in 


humanity in the 1 ade by all 
ties at home and abroad with reſpect to 
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finally to ruin ourſelves by accompliſhing their 
utter deſtruction, and thus bringing on a cata'- 
| ftrophe ſimilar to that of the unfortunate: nation 
whoſe ſteps. we ſo emulonſly tread, regardleſs 
of that leſſon which her fate, ſo recently in our 
view, ought long ere now to have taught us. 

From theſe conſiderations, I ſhould be ſorry 
indeed to be obliged to acquieſce in the opinion 
that the ſalvation of Britain depends in any de- 
kree on the proſperity of the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany or the preſervation. of our diſtant territo- 
ries, as our ruin in that caſe would be certain, 
ſpeedy, and unavoidable. Happily for Britain, 
chere ſeems to be no reafon for believing that 
- that is the caſe. The craſh of ſuch a Company, 
Nohen it comes; muſt no doubt occaſion much 
Private diſtreſs and internal confuſion in the 


State ; but that will prove only a temporary 
inconvenience +. >The real danger to be appre- 


＋ The reafonings with reſpect to the Eaſt- India Com- 
pany, are ſo nearly ſimilar to thofe that were uſed in the 
days of Elizabeth in favour of the then powerful Company 
of the Merchant Adventurers, that a man who had flept 
two hundred years, would believe, when he awoke, that 
no time had interveened. Yet that Company was diflolved, 
not only without producing the ruin of the nation, as its. 
advocates maintained, but even to the very great emolu- 
ment of the community; and the very name of that Com- 
pany is now in a great meaſure forgot, tho! it was then 
conſidered as the moſt important object in the nation. 
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hended, will ariſe from the exertions that may 
poſſibly be made to ſtave off an event which 
cannot long be avoided, and which ought not 
haps to be dreaded.- The age of monopolies 
is now paſſed : Armed companies are not now 
neceſſary, whatever they may once have been, 
to overawe the nations, and protect the traders 
in Aſia: —Sovereigns are there already ſo en- 
lightened, as to be ſenſible of the value f 
trade, and the benefits that oy” may derive 
from the encouragement of it. All that is N 
wanted to make traders equally free, and thje 
ſubjects of different States equally reſpected in 
India as in Europe, is to baniſh from the minds 
of the natives the fear of ruining themſelyes 
by the favours they ſhall be brought 
on European traders f: And the time, it is 
hoped, approaches, when their power will be 
ſuch as to repreſs our audacity, and when, in- 
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+ The Princes of India, who, from ſimplicity, or af- - 
fection to particular European nations, have been induced 
to grant them any friendly indulgences, have, without 
exception, had reaſon ſore to rue the time when they were 
ſo blinded by theſe arts as to comply with their deſires: 
for, lavery and oppreſſion have been the only returns they . 
have obtained for thoſe friendly offices. The hiſtory of 


che European tranſaQtions i in India is one continued Proof 
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of this fact. BESS i | 
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ſtead of being conquerors and phitiderdns; we 
ſhall be forced to aflume the more humble, but 
at the fame time the more uſeful and becoming 
character af merchants +. Then ſhall we- be 


+ I cannot conceive-an idea of an eftabliftment that would 
be more uſeful to Europe, more beneficial to Asa and 
Africa, more friendly to the intereſts of mankind io gene» 
ral, or more honourable to the nation which ſhould carry 
it into practice, than for a European nation (an "Britain 
is obviouſly the beft qualified to de it) to forůn 2 large 
mercantile mart on ſome of the ſmall Indian iſſands, upon 
a liberal plan, for the ſole encouragement of trade, without 
any views of monopoly to themſelves or reſtraint ypon 
others. To this place people of all nations, and countries, 
and languages, ſhould be free ta reſort, every individual 
being alike certain of obtaining juſtice and. protecion 
while there; and all goods, from whatever quarter they 
come, or however imported, to be free to be expoſed . to 
ſale in a public market, on paying, without diftinAion; a a 
duty of ane per centum ad valorem, and no mort, according 
to an equitable tarif eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe, and 
priated, that all perſons might know theſe dues. The civil 
government of this mart to be entruſted to a Council of 
inhabitants of the place freely choſen by the other inba- 
bitants, without diſtinction of country, of ſe&, or religian, 
, modelled upon the moſt perfect plan that could be deviſed 
for preſerving political and religious freedom, with a due 
reſpect to the laws and regulations of the civil magiſtrate. 
The military government to be under their authority 
alſo. The whole expence of "the militaty and civil eſta · 
pliſhment of that place, and nothing more, to be paid from 
the public revenue there, to the State that eſtabliſhed i 3 
Such a mart in ſome of the ſmaller African Iſlands beyond 
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cordially reſpected and beloved; which will 
produce ah amicable intercourſe, infinitely more 
| beneficial/to the community at large, the” left, 


flattering to the pride of individuals, chan that 1 | = 1 


which has prevailed ever ſince Europeans found 8 


the way to thoſe extenſive regions by. ſea.—_ | 55 5 1 
the Cape would be pecyliarly well ſituated for facilitating ; Do 

3 
the commerce from Europe: and if others were eſtabliſhed _ 1 
op the ſame plan on ſome other of thę ſmaller iſlands be-. 3 


yond it, ſo as to forms x egular chain to the Moluccas alt 9 
China, the beneficial | conſequences would | be inconceivably +. LR 


r 1 
54 5 1 4 3 N 41 
greut. European nations which entertain ſuch a jealouſy — 


and rivalſnip of each other in thoſe parts, might in this 1 
way. have an opportunity of exerciſing. the principles f 4.59 bo 
rivalſhip without hurting either themſelves or others; = 
for they might vie with each ther j in a laudable emulation 5 = 


to try which of them could deviſe the moſt faultleſs plan, _. 


os 
. 
1 

dre 


and eſtabliſn an inſtitution that would be beſt” calculated to f 4 = | 
promote the prolperity: of the whole, and preſerve the rights. 4 
of bumanity, | Small ilands ares in the above plan, e- 
preſsly mentioned as the only! proper ones for the purpoſe, es Bar bo 
becauſe it would prevent. the neceſſity of interfering in the _ = 1 
government of the native: of the country. Theſe alſo | "= 

ſhould be at. a conſiderable diſtance from the main land, as _ 
this would tend to preſerve them from the danger of uy 1 bj 
ſort of attack from the native powers of the Eaft.—Tho' it 7 
would be eaſy to demouſtrate the great benefits that erer 
European mercantile nation would derive from ſuch an in- 
Ritution, accompanied with a total relinquiſhment. of all 
other territorial juriſdiction or commercial immunities in 
India, yet the Reader will not think me weak enough to 
expect ever to ſee ſuch a beneficial inſtitution adopted. 
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Our domeſtic induſtry will be thus encouraged, 
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our population encreaſed, our revenue aug - 
mented, and the nation be ſecured from inſult 
38 without thoſe overſtrained exertions which have 
brought us into the perilous ſituation in which 
we at preſent find ourſelves placed. 
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GENERAL INFERENCES. 

Fzom the whole of the foregoing induction, 
we are led to perceive that the want of ſucceſs 
in the different attempts that have been made 
to eft abliſh the Fiſheries. on the coaſts of Scot- 
land, has been occaſioned by cireumſtances of 
a civil and political nature which have net hi. 
| therto been ſufficiently adverted to, and not in 
the leaſt to natural cauſes : That the indalence 
uſually attributed to the people of thoſe regions, 
is entirely occaſioned by the diſperſed nature of 
their habitations, which prevents the natives 
from having it in their power to engage in any 
kind of active purſuit with the ſmalleſt proſpect 
of profit; ; and that their poverty, which 1 is almoſt 
proverbial, in like manner originates from the 
ſame cauſe: That the revenue, inſtead of being 
augmented by people, in theſe circumſtances 
muſt be greatly diminiſhed thereby; ; and that 


no regulations of police which do not tend 
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| to bring the people into cloſe compacted ſos. 


= cieties, can ever remove: theſe - great and In 1 
| dical evils 1. We are led farther to perceive, | _ 


q | that extent. of empire, in cire | Ky 92 2 s 
to thoſe of Britain, never can tend to augment 


” the trade ox revenue of the State; but that it 
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4 One objection to the plan of eſtabliſhing large towns 
in the Hebrides that may be expected to originate from 
1 the narrow prejudices of illiberal minds, in which a jealouſy — 
| of being hurt by the competition of any kind of rival is 
always a very predeminant feature, muſt not be overlooked. 
Why (ſays ſuch a one who happens to be a merchant-jn 
London, ſuppoſe) ſhould we ſtrive to raiſe up new cities 
in other parts of this iſland, in which merchants may 
0 eftabliſh themſelyes, who will become our rivals in trade, 
| and thus diminiſh our employment? Let us rather unite 
© in time, and oppoſe the meaſure ſo as to. cruſk it in the 
bud, which if ' ſuffered to go on, would prove in the 
* higheſt degree injurious to our neren. 
It is  homiliating to the pride of man to think that 


ſuch objections ſhould be ſo ge y made and require '_ = mn 


to be ſo often anſwered by pointing to the general expe- f 1 
rience of mankind for a proof of the groundleſſneſs of ſuch .. WM 
9 popular fears. . Amſterdam and Cadiz are two flouriſhing "> & 8 1 
J emporiums, which, in the judgment of theſe men, ftand —, © 


forth as hated and hurtful rivals to London. Is it poſſible _— 
that any man of buſineſs can ſeriouſly believe that this is Rx 
the caſe? But if it is not ſo, how could the new cities . * 28 


propoſed prove hurtful rivals to London or any other: 
trading place in Britain ? — Let us · for a moment ſuppoſe 


that an earthquake had ſuallowed up theſe two fancied Et 


rival cities, or that the ſca had broke in upon them and RR 
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in an amazing degree diminiſhes the - national 
ecurity, and weakens its refources : ; That 
and protected at the ex- : 
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of the Parent State, it holds forth ſtrong 
allurements to emigrations among the lower | 


buried them in ifrecoverable tuin, hat, in ſuch a caſe, 4 
- would be the eonfequence to the 8 trading inte- 
reſt of Britain? — at imtuediate om of: trace to au 
zaconceivable amount, :whieh would prove the iuſlunt ruin 
of à great number bf and which would give a 
| ſhock:to. the. induſtry: and mnnufacturet of this country 
that would require ages to replace. ' IL," thep,' theſe plates 
are of ſack eſſential! utility. o the trade of Britain at pre- 
# | ſevtzby taking commodities from us to fuck a gteut extent, 
[The exports to Holland are uſually about tw / millions 
value per annum, ſometimeb near three, us in anne 1749, 
when they a mounted ts L. 3, 716, 4j. That ee Spain-is _ 
uſually about one mien; atme 270, it sthounted to 
L. 1,985,075. The avernge exports from Britain arc 4 
about thirteen millions value. 80 that the trade to theſe 
twp places i is little ſhort of one third ef debe whole: charge 
is carried on by Britain. Bee | Whitworth's Tables. 3. 
Thoukd they be confidered as hurtful rivals to u 
If the ruin of theſe two populdus cities would prove ſo 
extenſively hurtful to the merchants of London and iehſo- 
where, is it not a neceſſary conſequence; that by a converſe 
of this reaſoning, theſe merchants would be pportionally 
benefited by the creating ohe other ſuch city, or of fi 
* hundred fach, could it be poſſible to aveompliſh that {== 
Man wiſhes ever to monoplize to himſelf thoſe. things ve 
highly values; but benignant Heaven, by its all-wiſe de · 1 
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ful rivals in trade to chefe who are already e 


INT R/O/D/U!C DID; 


noms have an anavoiduble tendency 10. depreſs 
induſtry, and diminiſh 1h empleqtnet it 
manufuctorer at hume: That if üfſtant pet 
vinces inhabited by beeeign pete, are Gab. 
jekted by force, and governed by: l 
Abchority, it Fives riſe te a ſpivit/ of- -rapitic 
among thoſe w are emraſted with auger. 


2 F g 


I 


erees, has 5 in \ all caſes. ordered things: to that the interef 


of individuals, when rightly underſtood, is belt 'promated 
by the proſperi rity” f the whole. Make one country 1 rich 


and ouring , its very enemies, if they kues cheir G 


intereſt, are benefited thereby. But if even oppoſivg 
eovtitries ure bewefftet by che proferity f cath 'otlier, 
the individuals in the ſame'comithy afl Be benefited ir 


arch Hgber Gegreé by the *profpetity of al de pertu.—. 


Whatever, therefore, bend to raffe up new nd Yourlliing 
cities in nn part df this Maid, fo far from ctating kurt. 
zn chat 
buſineſs,” only rates up a new Tet 6f cuſtemer who: with 
tend to increaſe uin trade aud augment bis profits. — 
While: chey my for many cominoditics rom "him that 


never couid have been warted had not theſe eſtablimtmente 


taken place, they furnſſii Him in return with many articles 
which chable Kim to extend his trade with others'whom 


he could not but for this have had: occafion to ferve.— 
In this manner it becomes highly the intereſt of every 


trader to promote the"eftabliſhment of new towns and'the 
introduRion' of new manufactures. Every this! , ; therefore, 
that tends to effect theſe purpoſes, ought to de viewed by 
mim in the moſt friendly light, and Chitns bis warmeſt, 
fopport, fasten of thät jealous-oppsſirion which can only 
originate from ignorance-and in. judged Tclfiſhucſs. a 
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| chilling to the hopes of thoſe i in power, produces ſeverities 


a 
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which cannot be controuled. The mmatives are 
fleeced, by every art that cunning can invent. or 
power enforce, . till they become ſtripped of all 
their property 45 oppreſſed, enſlaved, extirpated, 
This i is the natural progreſſion with regard ta 
them +—With reſpect to ourſelves, — the vaſt 
ſums of money that are thus haſtily amaſſed at 
the beginning, awakens a ſpirit of adventure 
among people of rank and education, who go 


en harveſt, which, for a time, furniſhes fuch 5 


+ When ee power i eſtabliſhed. ; in a diſtant pro. "Is 


Vince, (and all delegated authority in theſe. circumſtances | 
18. ſuch, however much names and appearances may be 
adopted to; ſoften. it), if the people have wealth,. or 
knowledge of uſeful arts, the firſt ep is tq deſpoil them 
of that wealth by force er fraud, or to convert that in - 
duſtry to the ſole beneft af the ruling power. For this 
purpoſe, an infinite number. of devices are adopted, all 
n to ity, the people of their lawful ben ä 


1 in 2 bort t time decline. This * ſa 


on the people. They are puniſhed with a view to excite. 
greater exertions. This fails of its defired effe&. Indo- 


ence is loudly complained of as a native vice of the people, 
which nothing but the ſevereſt chaſtiſements can overcome. 


They are chaſtiſed without mercy; which produces among 
people who feel they have no power to reſiſt, no other 


effect but a deſponding ſtupidity and morofe ſullenneſs of. 
behaviour. The vices thi, produced. by maten, 


thither in multitudes to participate in eig 
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0 Went ſupplies > 6 appear — in. 
exhauſtible. The arts of domeſtie induſtry are 
thus deſpifed — the improvement of the native 
country is neglected as an object comparatively 
: inſignificant — a ſpirit of diſſipation and extra. 
vagance prevails and no timè can be ſpared 
to enter into a ſober inveſtigation of che ſtate of 
the neceſſary arts and the ſituat ion of the lower 


claſſes of the people. It is not perceived, dur: 
ing that period of deluſion,” that the ſourees of 
wealth, ſo 5 ſo ſuddenly nequ ied on 


are then mid tobe owing to the natural debility * vie⸗ 
kednefs' of the people: They are accounted as beings of 
an inferior Kind "ſeareely” deſerving to rank among the 
human ſpecies, who muſt of neceflity be treated with ex- 
eceding: harſhneſs, and whoſe' lives are reckoned of as little 
account as any other of the inferior claſſes of animals.— 
Such is the repreſentation that has been given of the ha. 
tires of the new world by many "Spaniſh Authors, as an 
apology for that cruel devaſtation committed among them, 
by their rapacious Lords. And, to the diſgrace of the 
eighteenth century, ſome eminent writers of the preſent 
age, inſtead of placing theſe things in their true light, 


| + have not been aſhamed to become the apologiſts of thoſe 


ravagers, who, with not lefs political blindneſs then relent- ; 
leſs eruelty, extirpated ſo many nations of their fellow- 
creatures. The ſame conduct that ruined the new world 
in the fifteenth century, has already in part produced i in 
1 the preſent age, the deſtruction of ſome of the belt provinces 
ina Afia,” Several diſtricts in the fertile province of Bengal 


are _— totally depopulated : And thoſe people whe 5 
| + =. 


* 


world. for bein indefatigable. irgluſtgyn are now loudig nos 


8 when put into the. fame ſituation with athers, Deer. fall 
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the ſpaſls-of'the ſubjected people; ate gradually 


, and: rapidly diyingi.up 3: and that in a ſhort 


tires: the labourmof-ther:deſpided... poor at home 
will iber allt that can he deperided on * for 

2 trade; and defence | 
T ad te tha nnobſerved evils: that th, bes 
ft 4; counthy, ii theſ@- eircummſtunces on every 
de, is-mult happeny that in he moment of 
Pride ad- ſangied ne xaltation, oera n wil be 
_ given. fonfrequgnt; Vans! and — di- 

putes ws Fareign!Scares) 1 Or theſe oecaſion | 


LS 


half PO RINEIFIEY dm: Auledew ot the,.whole 


gufed. of, a, ſpirit. of . indaleaen,! which, pathing but. faverition: 
esa poſſibly aver comge;'; (Bee Vergib View). Thus ht 


vp Procrecigg in- tha: ſang ingtura} train vf, deterioration 


with: our predeceſſor : Aud; if, che fame: ſyſdem could; be 
chere punſue for half-a-contury;, mores 1. ſhould non be 


furpriſed ta-fee theſe. very people whoſe, ingenions labourm. 


have been. often, admired i in. Exwopes de..a5countedi the moſſ SY 
Rupid, aod. ubbaxn race of mortals, in. the, worlds ubs 


whom nothing hut: ſgverities., could; operate... And why 
ſhould we, be, ſurprifed. at; this, when ws Know chat at the 


preſent hour, ang perſons. accaunt the. natives. of Gur ow 
Highlands as ſo much addisted to indolence as to- be in- 


capable of being, ever induced to make any ' vigorous ** 
ort ions, though exvory inhabitant. of Britain has it in his | 


power to obſerxe, by his, daily experience, that, theft: people 


behind, either, with reſpett to mental for, baren. | 
but often ee their competitors} VC 


2 whoſe . 75 08x; fo derabge the: beſt 
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money mult be expended: wich a: waſteful pro- 
fuſion, which, ſets apen a wide door to mee 
tiplieck abuſes that no human: ingehuity ans ; 
guard: againſt. Fortunes: in this way are ac 
quired with 4 facility that: tends till more ne 
more to make: the ſobex arts of peaceful induſtry 
be; neglected and deſpiſed- Ino theſe cirum ; 
ſtances, every object ſeems: to merit attention 
but tha alone which can preſerve the- future 
proſperity .of: the State, the wel- being / of the 0 5 
lower. orders:ofithe-peaple : no thafe bew per- | 
ſons who wy te turn. theattantion cowards _ 
je of the-firftt importance ofind;; that inthe - = 
em eee no time r 
be ſpared id anaminelit· ect: WIS eee byty - Bo ö 
Even . to ſuch a+ eis as . I 
to obtrude themſelves i in ſome: degree ons pl 
attention ofs the Public whem the T 1 
_ exhauſted, ani calls for mapa became: fo: ur> 
gent as not ta admit of a delay, it is 2 eee 
of infinite; difficulty to adapt anyiradieal; ſyſtem * 
of reformꝭ as every eſſodval reform 'muſe;chft 
with the antereſt. of. ſo many powerßul indivie | 


— 


* 


— —-— = 
temporary” expedient to ſhift of the preflure = 
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ol people at home, which would tend ar 
to eradicate thoſe diſordets. 
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of the evil for the: prefent hour, without ſo much 


as an attempt to ward off thoſe evils which we 


have ſeen increaſing for many years, by adopts - 
ing ſome meaſures of radical importance, by the 
encouraging of manufactures, and promoting a 
ſpirit of induſtry and ſobriety among all ranks 


Inſtead of that moderate and with chu 


= which would have been natural and in ſome 


meaſ ure unavoidable had we never extended 
our views to foreign dominions, we are now 


oppreſſed withʒ a load: of debt, to pay the inte · 
reſt of which, almoſt every article that can be 


uſed as food, or employed i in manufactures, is 


. highly taxed as greatly to enhance the price 
of all our manufactures in every market, and 


by conſequence tb-diminiſh their ſale and diſ- 
courage the induſtry of our people. We have 


 eyen'been ſo hard puſhed i in this reſpect, as in 
| ſonie caſes to be reduced to the neceſſity of tax- 
ing not only the materials of manufactures, but 


710 very manufaQtures themſelves . Such pre e. L 


be "This mode of taxation is ; peculifely deſtruQtve, not 
ny becauſe of the additional | price with which it loads 
the manufacture, but more particularly. becauſe it cramps 


the vigorous exertions of enterpriſing individuals, by re- 


friftive e regulations, which are incompatible with that 
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eilely was the conduct of Spain : 8 Her manu 
tures of courſe declined, her people diminiſhed 
in number, her induſtry abated, and her reve 0 
nue continued to decreafe in ſpite of 1 5 
device that co uld be adopted to prevent it. 
ti is. not in this caſe only that we have A 
fered: by our fatal predeliction for diſtant dom. 
nions, and the wars that theſe have naturally 
occaſioned. —By being obliged to-impoſe duties 
upon duties on almoſt every article of commeroe : 
with a view to augment the revenue,” we now 
find that the revenue yielded by thele articles SZ 
when moderate, has been- diminiſhed in a'very - 
ſurpriſing degree; and thus has been lad the 
foundation of a ſmuggling trade to an aſtoniſb⸗ 
ing extent —4 kind of trade, which, when! 3 q 
once prevails i in any State, inſenfibly, but very 1 q 
rapidly produces its ruin, —as it acts like 1 4 
canker in a threefold reſpect, which quickly i 
would overpower t the Hg conſtitution. that 5 — 
1 exiſted. 1 50 „ 0 4 
In the firſt ow," it tends direatly to encour- |_| 1 
=—_ age 'the. manufactures and induſtry of a foreign | 


4 


| | principle of freedom which alone can ever carry manufac- 
'F 1 tures to their higheſt perfection, and which only beſtows 
4 upon. Britain that energy which has enabled her to excel ; 
ſo many other rival nations. Break that ſpirit, and we ſhall 
then bod ourſelves their inferiors i in numberleſs reſpefts. 
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Ig State; in placr of that of our own people. _ 
| high duty on falt in Britain when compared - J 
' with that of Ireland, induces many people in 
Britain to purchaſe nothing but Iriſh-made alt 

obtained by a clandeſtine trade at 1 price ſome- 
1 uhat lower than Britiſſi ſalt can be afforded | | 

for; byrconſequence, the manufacturers bf falt 

in Ircland are eneouraged by us inſtead: oof 
our own manufaGurers. - The ſame thing hap- 
pens. in every ether caſe of a fimilar nature. 
Therefore duch high duties prove 2 
bar do domeſtie intluſtry. 
8 0 5 An chai frond:iplaves Gets high Abies clad 
1 people with taxes in a twofold ſenſe; ,, 
; by teaſon of dhe high; price that is 1abarays_ 
= charged by the manufacturer on Account f 
wege duties; a great part of which goes into 
the pockets of unfair tradlers, witlinut tending = 
ä to benefit the public: revenue; though {thee 
= buyer. pays: very little laſs for mtheſe icomwiodi- 
EF | ties than if all the amount of the. Auties d 
deen paid in to the Exchequer. — And, 
| the next place, the deficiency af the revene 
thus occaſioned muſt be made up by ſome c 
other tax; which if evaded, in like manner 
muſt again de made up by another ant an- 
5 other n Mnitum; till at , ik duch a 2 wr 
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- nicious ſyſtem be adbered to, the people are 


odbliged to pay immenſe ſums in nume of tunes, 


Vvlithout producing almoſt any revenue at all 19 


| % "Fx 
=o the ſiſc. n thi ſtat .of ſociety. 1 
— . 
a 8 9 
; * „ , 5 ö 8 f get, | 9 


muſt be abandoned, and induſtry anni 


Poverty, indolence, end national de = 
| | _ the conſequences —Thys acted Spain, and chus 3 


8 F ; ; _— Hm" _ 
: 5 4 | 0 a . — . 1 1 
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ine into a nation on a 2 dale and * 


4 2 into a ge wy 
of very great apitalsto 3 
” HR. of trade, and thus to raiſe up a power in te 
1 | State, which muſt have ſuch influence .in_the 1 
| Senate, and with the executive Officers of the 


. ts i 
3 * 4 


Crown, as te be able te counternct 1 dell. — 9 


= - beration that may be meant to K nd "RH 
1 to fruſtrate gvery regulation that Wa Er " 


men may be induced to adopt. With that view, 
* a ſuch 2 ſyſtem m has once been | pted, 


oy 


- 


men who are moſt benefit ed by it, i in order | 1 l 
ſcreen themſelves from ſuſpicion, will naturally . © 
be loudeſt in adviſing ſevere penal ſtatutes 1 _. 

. It appears me ne! that j in this gu- 1 
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againſt ſmuggling, and apparently will be molt | 
anxious to diſcourage that illicit practice; as they _ 


well know that theſe penal ſtatutes may be eaſily 


© buſineſs, ſo as to inſure to themſelves a ſort of 
1 monopoly. More money has thus been gained 


1 5 -than could have been gained i in a fair trade had 
1 8 by | 


6. tte duties been ſo moderate as to prevent ſmug- 
25 gung, in ten times the ſame ſpace of time, and 


1 goods : : And the nation all the while has 
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puniſhment that prevents crimes.” 
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_—_  *%X% managed as to cruſh” raw adventurers in the 


1 Within a few years paſt by men who bear a cha 
_ racter for the faireſt traders, on the five articles 
only of tobacco, tea, rum, brandy and wine, 


= by the fale of twenty times · the ſame amount of 


= "0 to rely on | the power of penal ſtatutes for the ber of 
4 25 va 8 enforcin g regulations of Police, tho? the experience of 
_ every hour ſhews the futility of ſuch a hope. But as penal 
g ſtatutes, tho they do for the moſt part little or no eite 
9 reſpe& of the purpoſe for which they were enacted, are 
3 always productive of emoluments to ſome individuals who 
: | gain by the ſufferings of the delinquents, we are naturally 
' induced to believe, that by the ſecret arts of thoſe who 
1 thus are gainers, t the nation at large 1 ie prevented from ad- 
yerting to the pernicious tendencey as well as de total 


1 The Empreſs of Ruſſia has expreſſed a maxim on <his 
object, which for energy and truth cannot be exceeded. 
44 It is not, ſays ſhe, the eh but the certainty of 
l _ Were this maxim ad- 
_ verted to, ſeyerity of N would be percei ired 10 
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eſe indi- 
8 which 


eontentedly paid into the pockets of 
Þ _ viduals, a great many millions St. 

might otherwiſe have gone towards extinguiſt⸗ 
ing the national debt. That debt! in the mean 
time not only remains undin t n 
taxes. are wanted -to keep it from 


- 


2 


us do we pay without obtaining relief, PA 

we: are in the train of being from ye r to year 

ſaddled with new burthens, which, tho? they . 
do not augnient th e revenue of the State, moſt 

owerfully repreſs | 

bulk of the people, and 
ning traders with the ſpoils of the induſt 
part of che community. 8 PEER. . 3 

be the moſt effectual means of inereaſ ng crimes; ; for when | 


a puniſhment i is too ſevere, all indifferent perſons feel a — 92 
natural propenſity to eſpouſe the cauſe of the delinquent, 


- - 
—— — 


they view him rather as an unfortunate object 3 
* as a guilty perſon. The hope of eſcaping with impunity, _ 


| obviouſly proportioned to the offence :: Such ſevere laws 
of courſe tend to multiply crimes rather than to prevent | 


them. Were we indeed to deviſe a ſyſtem for the expreſs 


1 | purpoſe of increaſing crimes, perhaps it would be difficult | 3 4 5 I 
to diſcover one more effectual than that which we bavee 
: actually adopted, Hat i ir, firſt to offer a ſtrong. tempta· 1 A 


tion to tranſgreſs the law, then, to make the puniſhment. ſo 


1% 


| | great as to intereſt every perſon in protecting the delin- _ 


* 


| quent, and thus to increaſe his hopes of eſcaping with 
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* and to ſereen him from puniſhment, becauſe in that caſe | 2 2 
of pity than ,_ -,* 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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K When a nation unfortunately ſuffers itſelf to | | 
dWDRe brought into this train, it has for a time -- 


dee appearatice of enjoying allluence and pro- 

| ſperity When ie is faſt ſinking into poverty !— 
Por, as wealth, from the various cauſes above 
= enum comes to be avcumulared by ſeve- 4 
viduals, they ate enabled to 
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by, ral claſſes of f 
W * live with ſplendour, while the body of the people 
8 are groahing under the preſſure of multiplied 

|, drive individual to ſock for a more 
w ase ſubſiſtcher elſewhets, populution begins te- 
decline and induſtry tb flachen All takes. 1 
ive; ſo that how exations 
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4 We art flere enabled to difcorer the fource of thoſ . MW 
=_ politica diforders that have proved the ruin of every State 
| * 5 fine the Fou adatioir of the world to the preſent time: a | 
1 We. great inequality i in the condition of different orders ' 4 
1 men in the fame community. When civil inſtitutions are _ 
perfect; the rights ahd privileges of every individual i in the - 7 
fociety are ſo well ſecured as that no one can be oppreſſed: 
by another; 3 nor is any opportunity given for extraordinary $ 7 
gains being made by any claſs of citizens at n 
of the other members of the community. National wealth 3 


»* 


being this generally diffufed among the whole, every ons 1 


* Evjoys a comfortable ſtate of ſubſiſtence.; but no one has: 
it in his power to live in that magnificent ſtile of ſplendour "Mi 
which catches the attention of caſual viſitors, and becomes 
e ſobject of wonder an admiration of future ages. 
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to preſerve a miſerable reve. 
nue that is inadequate to the. exigencies of the 
State. Foreign aid muſt then be ſolicited as the 
only means of procuring national ſecurity, 
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verty, indolence, and their natural conſequences 


contempt and diſhvnour, follow after. it is alſo 


ſufficiently obvious, that when national debility 4 


is thus produced, it is next to impoſſible ever "8 
to recover its former vigour, as a variety of dif. 1 


ing cireumſtances mul continually check . 
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| ſequeinites of external ons to a a e 
nation, and ſince theſe are conſ uences 
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But when political diſorders begin to prevail, means are 
| deviſed for individuale being enriched with the ſpoils of 
| the community at large. Such individuale, re, be- 
come exalted in proportion as the general maſs of tlic 
people are depreſſed. They are · then enabled to live with 
a ſplendour that is altogether unknown in better times; 
and the wealth of the nation thus collected together into a 
few channels, appears tv be infinitely greater than when 
it was equally diffuſed among the whole, It was thue the 
Luculli, the Apicii, 'the Neroni, the Domitiani, the Elee- 
gabili of Antient Rome were enabled to gratify their taſte ä 
leadoury, und indulge their brutal appetites, Bus 
that ſplendour was the fort harbinger of national deſtrue- 
tion. Our aim, therefore, ſhould be to guard againſt ſimilar 
evils, by protecting the lower orders of the people as much 


ad pollible from every ſpecics of injuſtice and opprelſion. 
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, cannot be avoided hy any ſyſtem laws: that 
dende deviſed, let us no longer amuſe ourſelves .. 5. 
es which the experience of all nations 


buape proved to be fallacious, but make haſte to 


"_ adopt. ſuch deciſive and ſalutary meaſures as 
may yet reſcue. us from the evils. which, we 
"I already feel in irt, but which muſt be yet 


9 * 


J more grievous in in future. it not ſoon obviated. 
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. Ha appily, our little ſpot, our domeſtic. = 
fortunately, dituated, as to furniſh us with re- 


4466 


pources which few other nations can boaſt ; ¼ 
and which, if duly improved, would ſoon 1 ee | 
us fro om thoſe embarraſſments we feel, and en- 
— able us to become a reſpectable people. 3 
5 1 Should we voluntarily reſign,--- or, what is 
"OW more to be expected, ſhould we be fortunately 


> ” 


e led. from all our external ſettlements, and 
e our attention ſi 


ely 
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0 W proper management of our domeſtie 
EE concerns, we would at once be freed of a great | 


and uſeleſs expenditure of national 
f chat i is conſtantly applied, even in time. 


peace, 


* 9 1 | } 


for the civil and military ſupport of thoſe poſ- | 


- ; . ſeſſions. This would furniſh a ſmall mite to 
= be applied towards the extinguiſhing. at debt 3 
Which bas already been accumulated on their 2 OY 
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account. Our dominions being thus circum- 
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temptations to others, nor lying in the way : 
being attacked, we ſhould not be under the n- - 0 | 
ceſſity of having recourſe to thoſe frequent 1 1 
| maments which we are ſo often obliged to'refort 
d, on every ſuſpicious appearance or 
pute, that ariſes between wrong ded perſons 8 
| at a diſtance from the ſeat of Government. 
would be another ſaving of 


ance.— But, what is of ſtill greater 25 
by the compactneſs of our „ 


natural ſtrength, they 8 N 
to foreign nations to attack 125 
would enable us to keep free of wars, 8 
their pernicious attendants; 5 which wo 1 
5 ſtop to | thoſe numerous and con ld 
and colluſive lealings, which ſtrike directly = 
the root of all good government, and te „ 


eſtabliſh an univerſal 1 


em of corruption and 


: deſpotiſm in C ĩ˙ + ˙— - 
| By thefe means would be given an' effeftual. 8 


e check to thoſe dark cabals and perty ma., _—_— 


© ations which ſo much derange our Councils at 1 | 
preſent, and our Rulers would be allowed deli. 
berately to attend to domeſtic concerns. Monied 
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men, too, finding no longer occaſion to . 


in that ſpecies of gambling which | 
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ties of the State have given birth to f, would 
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it in promoting commerce, manufattures, 
agriculture, and other peaceful arts, And as 
temptations for going abroad would then 
few, that reſtleſs ſpirit of emigration and deſire 
for rambling from home would ſubſide, and 


the minds of men become more ſober and do- 
meſticated than formerly. With the increaſe 
which the improvement of our manu- 
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more induſtrious, more wealthy, 


* 


and- more numerous. By the great diminution 


 ertions might be aboliſhed, 


of heavy duties which gives riſe to the | 


* 


cious practice of ſmuggling be entirely 


=, 


away. Then would our manufactures and 
trade, in conſequence of thoſe irreſiſtible efforts 


which a ſpirit of freedom naturally inſpires, be 
_carfied to a degree of perfection of which we 


* 


cannot perhaps at preſent form an idea. The 
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— 
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.+ By political gambling I here mean not only all the 
tranſactions relative to the public funds, but every kind of 
Job or unfair mercantile tranſaction whatever. 
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national revenue would”'of courſe 
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: _ augmented, even tio our taxes ſhould be d WO 
niſhed/: Funds would thus'be dukes. ww 4 


e: N 


ak». "P; 4 * 25 


more to add to the reer of the! h 
| a nnen national debt vb at 


OL 


=” hn ge — — 5 
incifferende z as the nation, 1 | 
ing mare vigour and 3 
ſoon bring it into a train of gradual;diminution. ; 
| With the eſtabliſhment / of aur — "oo 
| enlargement of trade. ullich v | 
would at all times have at 3 85 
Vurning, 2 body of ſeanien fit to man . 5 
that wanld: make us reſpected by all nations 
and chhas, without: exertions on aut part; ane 
almoſt / without | expence, the ſecurity: of the "> | 
nation would be inſured, and:a Brit —_ 
be reſpected ang meet e 2 
| part of the globe. 41's 4'9 HOY Wi * 6 iz * 222 
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ercive power, as an ever: faithful ally raiſed- up 
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„ INTRODUCTION. 


. Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to think: 
| that trade can only be ſecured by,/reſtrifive; 
laws and ſtipulations of | monopoly, will not 
relſh theſe notions ; tho”. even theſe, if they 


attend to fats as they daily occur, muſt ſoon 


be convinced from experience, that treaties of 
commerce are no longer of any utility than the 
parties come eng find; it for their intereſt to 
adhere to em. If this be granted, would it 


not be more likely that foreign nations would 
he deſirous of entering into commercial engage · 


ments with a State that was populous and weal . 


thy, and by conſequenee that could take off A; 
great many of the articles they themſelves could: 


ſpare, than with one that conſiſted: of a ſmall 


number of people only, who were in narrow 


eireumſtances, and who could therefore become 
purchaſers of few goods when compared with 

ther other An a commercial view, therefore, 
it would be much our intereſt to augment the 
number of our people as much as. one 
Every: addition that is made to theſe people; and 
every circumſtance that increaſes their weakh 
and induſtry, . may be conſidered as 'a new co- 


with a view powerfull * to inforce every mT 
of commerce. 
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rnb have: not the vanity to — ate 
— will! produce hie ſuialleſt change 
on the preſent Ayſtem of management in Britain, | 
or that! AMiniſter, were hepa much ccd 
- of the juſtnefs of the-ooticlefions-as T-anyowoult 


+ have: iti bib power td adupt that tiodeiof con- 
duct Mhich would: in tliat fraſe rapyieari:to be 
proper: In the great artangementa if tate 
affairs] ther ig ſuch a corhplication:of inte raſta, 
aud migeb views]: whetbaiſyiberwhasjbeeh long 
+ adhergd.ta; and! eee 
{ſteadily directed [towards nertain ol 
they cannot be! fuddenly-withdrawn from ther 
ſo that-an-vincanſitldrate::atterript atcimbitivation 
muſt; baprofioftive ef vatyderjout.ahdoftenides 
ſtrudt ve,cpnſequetices to the State. r. Bud as ſome 
great revolution in that reſpect may be. expected | 
to ariſe fam events that cannot be ſaved off and 
as it is of importanee that w ſhould he prepare 
1 to make. 4he/beſt of every event, L. judged 


to be my duty en the: pteſent oecaſion, t 


— 
deney of the meaſures: B have ventured to re. 
commend, Should but a fem men whoſe : — 

. are not entirely taken up with. the niachin hinations 


of party, beſtow a ſerious attention on this b fob 


ject, 4 preſume, that However much they may 


ont ag fully ag] vad able, the natural ten. 
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differ from me in their notion of the extent of 
that improvement, they will at leaſt be forced 5 
to admit, that the forwarding the fiſheries and 


L * 


other domeſtic improvements that tend to give 


employment to the lower claſſes of the people, 
muſt at leaſt be attended with ame. national be-.. 1 | 
nefits: And if that be granted, hiztnanity, in 
ependent of every other conſideration, ought 
certainly to induce. | | 


jeve ſuch 2 nu- 


: 


and practicable exertion 
merous body of the pe ple from thoſe diftrefsful 


_ circumſtances, in which they are at preſent un- 


fortunately involved- „ 
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Report, c. 
23d of June laſt, which he received in f 


Aberdeenſhire on the 26th. of the fame | 

month, intimating, that the Board had 
| deen required to appoint one of the Re 
F venue cutters under Weir command, to 
"4 that, 7 


him to meet the — as ſoon 
6 as e l that they might concert 5 
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muſt be much m 
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ing to mee | of ä your 
ſhips, and to excite a deſire of obtaining 
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Hz now begs bins: to inform your 
Lordſhips, that among the Hebrides. (to 
and the adjacent coaſts of Scot- 
reſent Report is confined). he 


S -- 


found many large and fair ma. con- 
ve fields of land naturally 


endowed with an uncommon pos gree of 
and n much larger 
t, conſiſting by a {kilfu] 

ture, might be converted into corn - | 
urniſn ſubſiſtence 
xople * —That the 


able for, bringing corn to maturity, 
that the harveſt is there for the moſt 
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to, a great, number. 
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ſe 1flang 


marle, and ſhelly ſand, which are the 
manures beſt calculated for improving: 
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9 See Illuftrations at the end of the Report, a art. A, 
+ See B, Illuſtrations SI» 
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of the difficultics that theſe People! labour under, and 


the loſs to which t they are thus ſubjelted. (Se Smith's 
Wealth of Nations). By an accurate calculation, now 


in the Reporter's 'pdMefict,-of the different operations 
in pin - making, it appears, ee. dy being divided 
among eighteen. different cla | 
eighteen perſons: are thus enabled 6, 
rage, 18,000 pins in a 


ſſes of operators, thele 


„on an ave- 


1 


«I 


a day, or at the 2 . ie thou - 

ſand 4 düy ! for edeh perſon: It is Joubted; if any man 

vho was to perform all the parts with his own band, 

could make five pins in a day; and even that ſmall 

number would be much more clumſy and imperfect, 

than the chouſand he might otherwiſe have made in 
the fame time. 5 8 | 
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proc ” from an unſteady diſpoſition, a 
difinchnation to labour, and an infuper- 
able indolence of temperament. Contu- 
mely is thus added to oppreſſion, and the 
poor people are cruelly inſulted and ab- 
uſed, inſtead of being tenderly ſympa- 
thiſed with, and kindly ſupported and 
cheriſhed: yet, though ſuffering, they 
complain not, but ſubmit to their hard 
fate with a patient reſignation; which 
ſtrongly indicates that their hearts are 
uncorrupted, and chat they may be eaſily 
led to undertake any uſeful employment 
_ might be put within their reach. 
From theſe cauſes, were none other to 
co- operate with them, the fiſhery never 
could be carried on by men ſo circum- 
ſtanced, with advantage; and being un- 
able to purchaſe boats and other appara- 
tus for the (fiſhery; they are obliged to 
rely upon the ſoil, as the ſureſt means of 
finding ſubſiſtence. Little Pofſeſfions. (for 
farms they cannot be called) are ſought 
after by them, with an avidity chat is 
carcely cdnceivable ; and "mr" ys to 
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3 7 r 996 
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c. e 
the wretchedneſs of their enjoyments 
would not ſeem to authoriſe. 
nure by which thoſe poor people hold 
theſe, is ſhort and precarious, uſually 
from year to year only; but ſometimes 
it is extended to ſeven years, which is the 
longeſt term of a leaſe they ever obtain. 
Being thus continually in danger of be- 
ing turned out by their ſuperior, who for 
the moſt part is himſelf only a greater 
tenant *, they are obliged to ſubmit to 
almoſt any conditions he pleaſes to im- 
poſe upon them, which tends to render 
their lot "IC I more uncoi Mortable than 
other ways it would have been. 


Tars extreme dependence of the 
ple of all theſe coaſts upon the l. 
ſuggeſted: the idea to the poſſeſſors of it, 
in ſome places near the ſea-ſhore, of 
ing the poor people purſue. the g for 
the profit of the ſuperiors only f. With 


* See H, Wyſtrations. 5 Bos X 
- + The ſp pecies of refinement mentioned i in the text, 


* 


muſt only be underſtood to apply to thoſe parts of the 
coaſt where fiſheries for foreign export have been eſta- 
bliſhed ; and as. none of theſe are yet ſet on foot to te 


* 


| te 


The te- 


2 
% 
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22 
this y view, theſe Fupericrs furniſh to their 
immediate dependents, boats, and che 
neceſſary apparatus for fiſhing; for which 
they charge whatever rates they chink 

oper to impoſe : they alſo lay in oat- 
 thieal, and other neceſſaries which they 
give out ts their dependents in Imall 
portions as it is wanted, at what prices 
they pleaſe to exact. To obtain pay- 
ment for theſe articles; they take the 
people bound to go out a-fiſhing as often 
as poſſible, and (in ſome caſes even upon 
Sach) not ts ſell to any other perſon, any- 
part of the fiſh-they ſhall catch, but to 

bring them all to their faperior, W 

agrees to take the whole at certain ſtipu- 
latetl prices, of - his en making alſo. 
By ſuch means, ſome of thoſe ſuperiors 
have contrived to ſqueeze the poor people 
to the utmoſt degree they can poſſibly. 
ben and _ | ns matters ſo as | 


the fouth of the ifland of Barra, this ſ] pecies of oppreſ: 
fion is only practiſed in the northern iſlands, and on 
the north-welt coaſt of Scotland. 1 never have heard 
1 it was known in any part of Argyleſhire, or. on 


the caſt cbaſt. The people of Barra are alſo free from 
47 exattion of this kind. 
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; to get them into their debt, ſo that they = 
could lay hold of their little — 
they happen to 1 
ople are then. unable to find the means — 
not propoſe even to alter their fituation 4 
at home, teſt they might thus proveke _ 
ve picture is 5 
eporter with as much | 
p in his power; nor is he ſe 
| any particular he has exaggerated 1 in the 
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6 Report, Or. | 
F any temptation to do ſo, as he is totally 1 
15 unconnected with theſe countries, and inn 
a great meaſure unacquainted with the 
27 perſons who are: principally concerned 


in theſe tranſactions. It is but Juſtice, | 
however, to obſerve; that tho gs are 


- 


1 in general, among thoſe northern iſlands, 


conducted in the manner as is here re- 
I preſented, yet they are not univerſally ſo; 1 
and where the above-mentioned manage- 


Y & 298 {i Io F . o ; : - ' 
3 ment does prevail, the ſervices are nat 
in all cafes exacted with an equal degree 

5 ; | . . a . ö 

? 1 5 . , 3 12 * ' y ; 


— or leſs humane, 
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F ..* Sec the evidence given in 10 the Committee of 
| Fiſheries at the cad of this Report, at the beginning. 
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of : diſperſion that prevails in: all choſe 2 
regions, the proprietors' find their lands 2 
overſtocked: with peop mere 
cumberers of the ſoil, eat up its produce, „ 
and prevent its improvement, without 1 
being able to afford a rent nearly ade- 3 
; quate to that which ' ſhould be afforded 
the ſame produce, were their fields 


at are naturally d for grazings, a 
as is the caſe. with: a: great proportion 
6 _—_— weaned can bem 3 


ſheep, nd themſelyes able to afford a 
rent for theſe 5 100 be converted into : 
| ſheep-farms,, much higher 
ſent poſſeſſors, ho now. live upon the 
ground, can afford to give for dt. , 
wonder, therefore, that the en 
+ See I, IUuſtrations. 
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= in FN os and themſelves 


| fl to accept theſeoſſers, or oto ide- 
mat n rent Fromm the.-preſeinr-titilarits 
15 equal; ; o nearly: equal to „hat which 
8 c « by when 
be knows, that if hel accepts the ſtran- 
gers offer; he will be ſure of obtaining 
id rent, inſtead of ohe, that is 


much mort precarious. Wherever · chis 
# diange; however, happens to titkerplace, 
1 it neceflarily oecaſions :a;:yery great dii- 
I d diſquietude tothe 


= - _thoferwhgcare tirus di ſpoſſeſſæd, ran find 
E no plate to receive them àt Homie, and 
= ateccompellied toi ſeek tprorefugeinAme- 
nm.ica, or gelſewhere. Andi cho' it muſt be 
owned;- that the gentlemen in general 
_ ſhow: a great | diffioſitidn to allow the 
Wl, | preſent poſſeſſors to remain undiſturbed, 
and have therefore, in many caſes,” re- 
jected very advantageous: offers, rather 
than drive them away; yet, as it is not 
to be fuppaſed hat men can continue 
long to purſue a conduct fo directly 

oppoſitę to their intereſt, this is only at 

beſt a temporary palliative, and the evil 
| | 3 
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now avoided, mufts 
irreſiſtible force. Itsbehoves' Govern» 
, therefore, to guard in time againſt 


5 


Ag 
tut loſs that the! mation muſt aner 
fuſtain by ſuch extenſive emigrations as 
this will neceſſarily becaſion, unleſs ſome 5 
place of refuge ſhall be provided for 


/ 


them in this country. ded 
The proprietors of low: lands, - and 
| other diſtricts s naturally fertile; a nd well 


adapted: for cultivation, do not find them 5 
ſelves in a much better tuation than 
che proprietors of mountains 1. Their 

KH mut pores be parcellec 
"the greateſt part o . 
me}: ves, atid who can there- 

_y to give but 
theſe men” at any time } 
unt arvund* Sem 


and no purcha 
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1 Liſmore, from the peculiarity of it ſtuation, 1 ; 
an exception to this general rule, as ſomething like 
| farms and agriculture takes place in that iſland. 
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"i whiſky, which they are temptal to con- 
5 : ſume with a hurtful prodigality. If, on 
= the other hand, the; crop is ſcanty, they 
have no means of procuring 2 ſupply, 
| and muſt be reduced to the ſame ſtate 
_- of, want and EY as the other in- 


* 


* Kabirnnts. -, | 1; T4 | 
| Should it be Rid Mine the nalen of 
grain is uſually, very high in the Weſt 
Highlands, and that theſe people might 
eaſily ſell their ſpare produce with advan- 1 
1 tage to their neighbours—the anſwer is = 
3 obvious. Each of theſe ſmall tenants can 
3 at beſt have but very little to ſpare; and 
1 that little being threſhed out at different 
times as. the ſtraw 1s. wanted for proyen=- 
der, he never finds himſelf poſſeſſed, at 
once, of a quantity ſufficient to load a boat 
| to carry it elſewhere; and there being no 
2 commerce to bring boats thither for other 
1 purpoſes, they have no other way of diſ- 
EL npakng;.of it, but by finding a boat for. 
themſelves, and conveying their; grain in 
that boat to the places where it may be 
= wanted; and as there is no market on 


theſe coaſts to which 5 it can be carried, 
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Report, E 29 _— 
where this boat-load could be ſold ae 9 
once, the owner, could he even furniſh 


liged to ſet out, thro' tempeſtuous ſeas, . - 


in an open boat, with a cargo extremely | 
liable to receive damage, to find purcha- 9 
ſers, in retail, among a poor people, along 9 


a thinly inhabited coaſt. There he would 7 
be reduced to the neceſſity of ſubſiſting 1 
his boat's crew, and himſelf, perhaps for —— 
many weeks, and of unloading his grain = 
each night, where houſes for ſhelter could 
ſcarcely be found, and reloading it in the 
Morning; an d thus proceed forward day 
by day, till his ſmall cargo ſhould be by _ 
little and little ſold. In this. way, it is 1 
plain, that no price, however extrav - 
gantly high, could be ſufficient to indem- 
nify him for his expence and trouble. 
He muſt, therefore, be contented to diſ- 
ſpoſe of his grain at home, in che beſt 
way he can. From theſe cauſes, che 

fields are ſuffered to remain in their 

natural ſtate, without. improvement: the 
people are .* for ever poor; hah the | 
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fingle pecks or buſhels at a time, to ſuch 
as could afford to pay for it: But how 
he could, in this caſe, contrive to obtain | 
2 certificate from a cuſtomhouſe, to en- 
able him to recover his bond, che Re- 
porter is at a loſs to know ; yet, without 
ſuch cuſtomhouſe clearance, and bond 
granted, ſhip and cargo are liable to be 
ſized; and .conſequently no ſhipmaſter 
would: proceed. without this. In what- 
ever way this matter hall; be adjuſted, 
a fimilar proceſs muſt be andergone at 
tranſporting each ſmall cargoiof grain. 
It is only neceſſary to ſhow, that: ſuch a 
pfocedure is altogether impracticable; 
and that, of courſe, theſe lands, however 
naturally they may be adapted for culti- 
vation, are morally incapable of 1 improve- 
ment, ſo long as the country” fhall re- 
main in its — ev +; The 
$3.9 21107 Reporter 
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2 From this example it aut appear evident, that 
nothing can prove ſo deceitful, as for the proptietors 
of land in thoſe regions, to form a judgment of the 
value of their land from the produce it, could be made 
to yield when compared with other land in a different 
fitpation : Nor could any- thing be produQtive of ſo 
| much 
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eporter judged it neceſſary here to ſtate 


theſe particulars, to remove an obj ection 
that might ariſe in the minds of ſome 
perſons in reflecting on this ſubject: 


for, it is extremely natural at firſt glance 
to think, that if grain uſually ſells at a 
high price not far from any particular 
place, that circumſtance alone ſhould 
prove ſufficient to give riſe to a ſpirited 
agriculture there f. 
But, though the circumſtances above 
enumerated, tend powerfully to depreſs 
the natives of the diſtricts in queſtion, 
much diſtreſs, as that of a tenant going from a culti- 
vated country into thoſe regions, with a view to carry 
on a ſpirited agriculture. It behoves the proprietors of 
land, therefore, to bend their chief endeavours, firſt 
do alter the general ſtate of the country, before they 
think of puſhing improvements in agriculture with a 
view to benefit themſelves. When the common people 
can earn their bread independent of agriculture, ſo as 
to be able to purchaſe grain from the farmer in quanti- 
ties, and to pay for it as they get it, a farmer may there 
live and carry on his operations as ſuch; but till that 
event ſhall take place, there never can be any-thing 
like agriculture, in the: proper ſenſe of the word, car- bk 
ried on there by farmers, on an extenſive ſcale. | 


x 


+ See K, Illuſtrations. 
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Report, Oc, 

and to prevent. them from e 
the - fiſheries; yet, had there not 1 N 
other bars in the way, their natural ad- 
vantages are ſuch as muſt in time have 

e better of theſe checks, and have 
— d a change in the ceconomy. of 
the country, that would have proved 
favourable to induſtry and commerce. 
This change, ſo devoutly to be wiſhed, 
has been, along with other thi moſt 
effectually prevented from taking. place, 
in conſequence of a ſyſtem of Salt-laws, 
which the Legiſlature, ill informed with 
regard to thoſe diſtant and hitherto ne- 
glected parts of the empire, have thought 
proper to enact. eſe laws, as they at 
preſent ſtand in the Statute - book, tie up 


* 


in the moſt effectual manner, the hands 
of the poor natives of theſe coaſts, and 
-abſolutely debar them from entertaining 
the moſt diſtant hope of ever engaging 
in thoſe fiſheries on their own account, 


while they continue in force. This 
gives an additional power over them to 
thoſe ſuperiors already mentioned, whoſe 


power was formerly but too great, which 
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ſerves: to rivet the chains of thoſe poor 
people ſtill faſter than they were before. 

at your Lordſhips: may be enabled 
to perceive in what manner theſe effects 
are the unavoidable conſequences of the 
Law, it is only neceſſary here briefly to 
ſtate what the Law is on this head. 


* 


he Legiſlature, with a view to en- 


courage the fiſhery, graciouſly intended 
to exempt all foreign great-ſalt (as well 
as home-made ſalt) that ſhould be em- 
ployed in curing fiſh, from the whole 
exciſe-duty, which amounts to Ten ſhil- 


buſhel. But as it was not in- 

tended that ſalt, for any other purpoſe, 

ſhould be uſed in this country without 

paying duty, it became a caſe of ſome 

intricacy to deviſe plans for preventing 

frauds in that reſpect. With a view to 

attain this end, all importers of foreign 

ſalt were required firſt to land it at a 

ouſe, where it was to be care- 

= officers, 

importer either to pay the duty, 

or to enter it for the purpoſe: of curing 

fiſh ; and in that caſe, to give bond, with 
E 2 


2 
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mw: mo ſufficient ſureties, either to pay the 
2. exciſe- duty of ten ſhillings per buſhel, or 
do account for the ſalt, under a penalty 
of twenty ſhillings for each buſhel. In 
conſequence of this bond, he muſt either 
= produce the falt itſelf at that, cuſtom- - 
_  . houſe on or before the 5th of April 
1 thereafter, or cured fiſh in ſuch quanti- 


\ 


1 — 1 F EY. 
3 ties as are ſufficient to exhauſt the whole 


of that ſalt, which fiſh he is obliged to * 
declare upon oath, were cured with the 
ſualt for which he had granted. bond. It 
zs only after all theſe forms, and ſeveral 
others, are duly complied with, that the 
A 3 bond can be got up; and theſe bonds, 
1:8 if not cancelled before they fall due, 
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* muſt be regularly returned to the Com- 
miſſſioners of Salt-duties, by whom an 
1 action muſt be inſtantly commenced i in 
. Ip the Court of Exchequer, for recovery of 
1 the penalties incurred in the bonds. It 


Fr any of this ſalt remains unuſed, a new 
bond, on the ſame terms, muſt be grant- . 
ed for it, however ſmall the quantity f 
may be: nor can that ſalt be moved 
from the Place where it is once lodged, 

without 
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cuſtomhouſe, and another bond grant- 
ed by the proprietor, ſpecifying, under 

heavy penalties, where it is to be landed; 

which bond can only be withdrawn in 


conſequence of a certificate from the 


cuſtomhouſe, ſpecifying at it was there 
lodged : Nor can it be ſhifted from one 
veſſel to another, did both veſſels even be- 
long to the ſame perſon, without an order- 
from the cuſtomhouſe, and a new bo 
granted; nor can a fingle buſhel of that 
ſalt, in any circumſtances, be ſold with⸗ 
out a new bond being granted for it, and 


a transfer of chat quantity being made in 


. the cuſtomhouſe books. All theſe things 


are required, with a multiplicity of other 
regulations, for which I muſt refer to 
the notes ; a regulations are 
ſo very intricate, as to require a clear 
head, and continued application, to be 
able to underſtand and to remember 
them, which can only be expected to be 


* 


found among men of buſineſs, far above : | 


the rank of mean and illiterate fiſher- 
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men: And the penalties are ſo high as 
infallibly to ruin any of thoſe, who, thro' 
forgetfulneſs, caſual accidents, or igno- 
rance, omit in any caſe to comply with 


the letter of the Law with the moſt ſcru- 


.. 


ulous punctuality. 1 
Without entering into a longer detail 
on this head, it muſt, from theſe ſpeci- 


mens, appear ſufficiently obvious to your 


weſtern iſlands, at the diſtance of 


. 


ſeveral of them are fully ſo far) ſhall 
of ordering a ſhip- load of ſalt to b 
ployed in the fiſhing, he muſt find theſe 
regulations ſubject him to unſurmount- 
able difficulties. In that caſe, he would 
be obliged to order his veſſel to go to the 
cuſtomhouſe, inſtead of coming directly 
to his own home, and there to unload 
the whole, and immediately to reload it, 


that it may be carried to his place of 
abode: but it is ſtill an additional hard- 


ſhip, that he himſelf muſt leave 
buſineſs at home, undertake a long, ex- 
penſive, and hazardous vo. to the 


Lordſhips, that if a man living in theſe - 
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cuſtomhouſe in perſon, where he may 
be detained many weeks waiting the ar- 
rival of his veſſel. Nor will it be eaſy 
m, when there, at a diſtance from 
his own friends and acquaintances, to 
find ſureties willing to enter into a bond 
with him, inferring ſuch high penalties; 
eſpecially when theſe fureties muſt be 

conſcious, h 
or croſs accident, the bond ſhould not 
be duly retired, they themſelves, as be- 
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have recourſe upon e 3 


But if theſe difficulties ſhould be got | 


- 


over, others await him, that are, 


ſible, ſtill more burthenſome. 


* 


catches fiſh, and cures them with this 


* 


ſalt, ie can neither ſell a ſingle barrel e 
them, nor uſe. them in his own family, 
he in ever ſo great want, till they 
been carried to the cuſtomhouſe, 


regularly entered there: And if 
| theſe herrings be once landed in any 


7 


one place, he cannot reſhip them to be 
carried elſewhere, without firſt ſending 
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do the cuſtomhouſe, and obtaining an 7 
order for that purpoſe. If any part of 4 


3 his ſalt remains unemployed, that alſo 
mamuſt be returned to the cuſtomhouſe, | 


4 9 '» * * 


alan d a new bond there granted for it t, 


1 as has been already ſpecifie c. 
Its would be tireſome to go through 
all the particulars; but from this flight _ 
I 705 ſtate of the matter, and the corrobora- 1 


 _ tive proofs mentioned in the notes, your 
1 11 perceive at one glance, 
1 that it 18 altogether impoſſible for any = 


mlmaunn in the iſlands, at a diſtance froma 


== cuſtomhouſe, to engage in the fiſheries {| 
e. Bonded alt. Were he even a.manof 


= conſiderable Prop „hig could ſcarce "ay 


<a wa 


= who can only carry o geh upon a = | 


ſmall ſcale, are abſolutely debarred from 
* 1 ever having it in their power to obtain 
ed .see buſhel of ſuch falt, with which ſalt 4 


I + A man in Skye, who had got a 
sn, uſed the whole in curing fiſh, ſave foe buſhels 1 
* 3 only; but before he could recover his bond, he found 3 
|. himſelf obliged to hire a boat. and ſend theſe fire - i 
"* % | bufthels to Oban, which coſt him vpwards of five | 
__” pounds expences. = 


e | Report, K. 4¹ 
only herrings can be Dag cured for 
u We * wit 

nus are the: native -inhabireats - of 
A iſles in a great meaſure excluded 


from having any ſhare in this fiſhery, | 
tho” it is by them alone it ever can be 
carried on at ſo cheap a rate as to afford 


profit to the undertakers without public 
| _— or eee ſuch a number of 
I people 
* When the above was written, I was not aware of 
all the hardſhips to which theſe laws would ſubject the 
poor fiſherman. One would imagine, that if a man 
paid the duty tor his falt, he might afterwards do with 
it what he pleaſed ; but this, 1 find, is not the caſe. 
Laft ſeaſon :(1784) a veſſel was fitted out in haſte at 
Aberdeen, to catch herrings that were then on the 
coaſts : But as the owners of that veſſel had no duty- 
free ſalt, they 1 were obliged to purchaſe ſalt that had 
already paid the duty but before they were allowed 
to carry one ounce of this ſalt | to ſea, they were further | 
obliged to give bond for it, in the ſame form as if it 
had been duty free ſalt. 

Again In the year 1783, Mr James Macdonald | in 
Portree in Skye, purchaſed from Leith, a quantity of 
ſalt which had paid duty, and ſhipped i it by permit on 

board che 4 for Portree. It was there regularly 

landed, and a cüftomhouſe certificate returned for the 

fame. — With this ſalt he intended to cure fiſh, when 

be 


„ 


people in the bufineſs, as ever to \nanke | 
it turn out an object of great national 
moment. Inſtead of this, the fiſhing has 


been thrown. into an improper channel, 
which is attended with great expence to 
the undertakers, and an unprofitable 


waſte of national revenue, from which 
little benefit reſults either to individuals 


or the public.—In conſequence of theſe 
regulations concerning: ſalt, thoſe men 
only who live in the neighbourhood of 
à cuſtomhoufe, tho far diſtant from 
the fiſhing-ground, have been induced 
to undertake the buſineſs. Theſe men 
are obliged, at a great expence, annually 
to fit cut veſſels called . buſſes, for no 
5 e ee | Other | 


be could catch them in thoſe ſeas 3 but not having 
found an opportunity of uſing it in the year 1784, he 
fitted out, at his own expence, this ſeaſon (1785), a "9 
ſmall ſloop, to proſecute the fiſheries. | On board that 

loop, he put ſome part of this ſalt, with the permit 
along with it A revenue - cutter fell in with his. veſſel, 
and ſeized veſſel and ſalt, proviſions and altogether. — 
Buch are the hardſhips which people muſt encounter, 
who attempt to fiſh in thoſe ſeas | at preſent ; and, it is 
| eaſy to ſee that no ſort of buſineſs can be carried on 


under theſe reſtraints , whatever advantages i it might 
, afford. | 
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1 toadliig'of vther Kinds of fiſh equally vatuable as 


nRrags, were they at liberty to take — | 


46 1 ec. | 
the beſt Py if permitted to remain) 
home to the cuſtomhouſe again; a long 
voyage, during which they muſt remain 
entirely idle as before. But, during the 
time idly ſpent in that: voyage, the ſu- 
pernumerary hands in a buſs, above 
what are wanted for navigating. her? if 
they had remained with their boats and 
nets, at the | fiſhing, and: had been ſup- 
plied with ſalt and caſk from near ores 
by ſmall. tenders; might have catched 
perhaps a dozen of cargoes. Many other 
advantages the natives would poſſeſs over 
the buſs-men under their jpreſenti regular 
tions, were theſe-, natives at liberty to 
engage in this fiſhery ; but they muſt 
here be omitted, to avoid becoming tire- 
ſorne fe ever, t ee it isl intend⸗ — 
5 Ex bi tie 60 ates worded ed 1 
» + 83 other nnrtiendige the following: ciſe will 2 
ſhow: to What an * Spence the. ohe of 


and iſles. - Before they can enter on han a buſs, they 
myſt goto Greenock, Rotheſay,' or Campꝑbelton, and 
there wait till they be engaged and muſtered ;. if at 


Greenock or Rotheſay, they muſt proceed to Campbel- 
tan to be repdezvouſed, where they may be detained, 
| „ 
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ed; ſeriouſly tp encourage the 
the Reporter humbly concei ves, that 
le 


laws, as to permit the native inhabitants 
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firſt ſtep ſhould be, ſo to alter 
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of tlie -coaſts and: 3 engage freely c 
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undertakers; by often C 
from rhe very — 
21 571 J 
{1 ANOTHER TER IE ariſing: rom 
che preſeut ſyſtem of fallaws, muſt not 
beo bverlooked, bebauſe it tends eſſeh· 
cially: $0:1rgure the revenue in one of its 
al bvaiiches -aſpſtemaof po- 
n Printe of which 18:natiati all 
have perimittæd 
ali unlimited! exportation off rack-dalt 
from Liverpool 0 Hrelandzowhile lit ig 
otalbyi prohibited to be:carvied to Scot· 
land.: And as rochaſalt can tbe 
and refined at leſs/thin ohe-third 
the oxpence: of ſalt adlade from 
| ihdependent;of: 
abtain their falt at much 
than it can be afforded for in Scotland. 
But, not Aatisfied with a 
this fingle advantage, our I flators 


- 


55 22 { 4 ! 1 * 1 — 
have alſo permitted the exportation « of 
; net. 
coals. to, Ireland, 1 under the mqflerate: 


duty of fold. per ton ; :tho' no æeals are 
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Report,” Ce. 5 
permitted to be carried coaſtwiſe in Bri- 
tain, without paying a duty of. 38. 101d. 
per ton. By this means, the Iriſh not 
only obtain their erude ſalt from Britain, 
but are alſb furniſhed with fuel. at a 
much ſmaller expence than Britiſh ſub- 
jects can obtain it for. With theſe: coals 
they boil up our rock ſalt at a very mo- 
derate price: And as chis ſalt in Ireland 
is only: charged with: a duty of chree- 
pence per buſhel; it can be ſold ſo much 


foundation of a finuggling: trade in that 


article along all the - weſt coaſts. of Bri- 
tain, by. which the revenue ariſtng, from 
the ſalt-duties muſt be diminiſhed. ta a 
very great degree. What may be the 
preciſe amount af the defalcation of re- 
venue thus. produced, the Reporter can- 
not pretend. to. aſcertain +; hut, from 
what 


x n 


+ The extent of the trade in ſmuggled ſalt on theſe 


coaſts, may be gueſſed at from the following fact: — 

A fingle perſon, in one of the iſlands, owned, that in 
one year; he himſelf imported into thar-ifland, no leſs 
than nine hundred: and: ſeventy: tons, which i is equal 
to thirty, eight thouſand eight hundred and eighty 
buſhels.— There were ſeveral other perſons who fol- 
lowed the ſame trade in that iſland, beſides himſelf. 
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= i Scotland never employ any-thing but 
Hb Iriſh-made ſalt: and he has no doubt but 
that a quantity at leaſt equal to that has 


bo been run into England; for, tho the riſk 
way perhaps be there greater, the tempt- 
ation is greater alſo, on account of the 
n higher ſalt-duties 1 in England. & 7,” j 

. 1 From this ſtate of facts, it will no 


3 5 doubt appear expedient to your Lord- 
5 ſmüps, to deviſe ſome mode of putting a 
= ſpeedy ſtop to an evil of ſuch magni- 


E 5 = | rude, - were the improvement of the fiſh- 
1 1 „„ entirely out of the queſtion. And 
= * this can be with certainty: effected in no 
E - * other way than n by removing the tempt- 


E ationtoit, by diminiſhing or annihilat- 
ing the profits on that trade; for effect- 


ing which, the means are eaſy and ob- 
vious. OT ne : : „ 


e, re 
Ir 1s of i importance alſo, under this 


* 
F 


1 to remark, that as the law at pre- 
ſent ſtands, the inhabitants of Britain 
1 debarred from having any ſhare in 
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= that at leaſt Aue hundred thouſand" perſons - 
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and careful reviſal of tet ie 
laws, with" a view to correct de efects that t 
are attended with ſuch great and Un erhi- 


cious conſequences. 1 
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a farther to in- 
form; That though the weſtern parts of 


Ty . 1 'A * : " a = 


e in mountainous, 
theſe mountains, for the mo 1 moſt part, 


be extremely ſteep and rugge are of no 
I derable height above the level 
of che e fea: That theſe mountains uſually 
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run out into long. ridges,” which are di- 


Ls . 


vided from each other by narrow ſtripes 
of flat land, there called frraths, which 


* 1 17 * % my 


run back in an irregular direction into 


if 


a % 


the heart of the country, frequently ex- 
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tending far with very little elevation 


1 * 


above the level of the ſea: That the nu- 
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merous arms of the ſea which indent 
the ſhores, of that country, forming a 
great number of ſafe and commodious 

| harbours, 
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Place where he might be able to diſpoſs 
4 E: 9 part of His ſmall load of goods, the 


_ FR caſe would be far different. By! land, 9 

ſet out with his load on his | 

ders when he pleaſes; can carry his 

5 proviſions; if neceſſary, in his pocket; 
and return without loſs of time: But, 


buy ſea, in ſuch circumſtances, he muſt 


are a boat, be at the expence of main-„—„ 
| taining at leaſt four men, muſt wait | 
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1 winds and tides, which brings on 


ſtluch a heavy expence, as is altogether 
=  diſproportioned to his . 
* 00 little commerce, therefore, f is in- 
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its mouth with man many large openings, 


which the, rivet Clyde! the 
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dault navigation, by. reaſon 
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any exchange of commodities can at 
preſent be made +. Nature her e has alſo 
been kind, by interjecting two valleys 
acroſs that iſthmus, in which, with little 
difficulty, might be made canals, thro' 
which all the commerce from the ſouth- 
ern parts of Scotland to the Hebrides 

might be carried on with infinite bene- "= 
fit to the open The ſhorteſt of theſe 
eanals, but at the ſame time the leaſt 


uſeful, might be carried ard ru ith | 0 
mus at Tarbet f: But the moſt beneficial, 
tho” ſomewhat - longer in extent, would 
be from Loi och-Gilp on the eaſt, to Loch- 
Crinan on the weſt . This alſo, che 
Reporter conceives to be ene of f chaſe 

e en H leſſer 3 


4 The fthiog boats from Barra un carry their 
dried filh to Glafgow to be diſpoſed: of, and are often 
loſt going round the Mull of Cantire. + Laſt year, 
2783-4, of five boats, that went from Barra, two were — 
loſt on their way, to Clyde, and one on their return, , =—_ 
and all on board perit iſhed -: Few years paſs without | 
ſome loſs there ; but it is ſeldom fo bad as the above. - £1 
+ See P, Iluſtrations. S003 257) 7 850 9 
See an eſtimate of ;the expence of kin ok 8 
a canals by Mr Watt, Appendix, No. J.; a as alſo, 
obſervations on the Crinan canal, by Dr Anderlyn 
Appendix, No. 8. 
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leſſer undertakings that are. perfectly. * 
apted to the preſent late of the coun- 


gau — * 


with 2 certainty of indemnification 
che unde ertakers. Both theſe canals, (he 
means that at Loch · Moidart and Loch- 
Crinan), he has no doubt, were proper 
Acts of Parliament obtained for the. pur 
pole; to give à reafonahle ſecurity tt 
thoſe concerned, might; be exeguted by 
private individuals, with little. if an any 
public aid. Many other: canals equally 
eaſy to be executed, which would: prove 


extremely. beneficial, might here he 


pointed out; but theſe would come to 
be gradually diſcovered, and carried 1 in- 


to effect as the riſing commerce of the 


country called for them. To launch out 
into 2 multiplicity of undertakings of 
that ſort at preſent, would only exhauſt 
that ſtock which might more properly» 
be otherwiſe employed. When wealth is 
gradually acquiring, theſe communica- 
tions will come to be ſueceſſively opened 
a8 the want of them i is felt. More, there- 
fore, needs not now be ſaid on that head. | 
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19. 
Axor itt 1 Fork of great public utility, 
_ does not admit of being executed 


Mey" « 


y private perſons, is to open a commu- 
— for facilitating the beginning 


internal commerce of the country already 
allude ed to, and for conveying intelli- 
genice from place rt place expeditiouſly 
and fegularly, "TB © can only be done 
by forming one line of practicable road 
at no great diſtance from the coaſt, but 
ſo far within land a as to' avoid all ferries. 
if poſſible; : by means of which, the inha- 


= 


land. 7 wag litdle n more 0 be e 


but ſuch a path as a horſe could travel 
on with eaſe and ſafety For, as all 
weighty commodities can be tranſported 
by t the valleys to the ſea, and thus from 
place to place, it is only for the carriage 
of ſmall matters, and the regular convey- 
ance of intelligence, that this line of road 
can be wanted. The herring-fiſhers at 
preſent are ſubj ected to much loſs of 


time, and often to a great expence, from 
1 8 H 2 ee eee the 
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the want of ſuch intelligence. Nor can 
this fiſhery be ever carried on with half 
the benefit to the undertakers it might 


be, were this effected. Many plans have 
been ſuggeſted to the Reporter, for free- 
ing the herring-fiſhers from this incon- 
venience; all of which, except the above, 
he finds liable to innumerable difficulties. 
But, were the line of- roads herg. men- 
tioned carried through, and were regular 
2 packet- boats eſtabliſhed from the differ- 
ent iſlands, to communicate with that 
road, the communication. would be quick. 
and certain: And this, he is perſuaded, 
could be done at a very. moderate charge 
to Government, which would ſoon be. 
Tepaid by the returns it would occaſion. 
in many different ways " "iy 

g 20. 
1 having thus given a full and 


impartial account of the preſent ſtate ANTI 


of thoſe remote countries, the Reporter ; 
ſhall now humbly ſubmit the following 
Propoſitions to your Lordſhips confider- 
ation, as the meaſyre that he 1magines 
; | would 
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1 See Q, Marstons 8 


would tend the moſt ef -Qually to e 
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bliſh the fiſhe ries, and promote the pro- 
ſperity of thoſe iſles. 
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As it appears to the Reporter to be 
altogether impoſſib le to deviſe meaſures 
that will prevent frauds on the revenue, 
without occaſioning deſtructive reſtraints 
upon. the fiſhers; if an exemption of du 
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fiſh, while a duty is charged on ſalt em- 
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ſhould be allowed to take place in 
reſpect, as it only gives riſe to frauds and 
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le ctive embarraſſments that ought 
ever moſt carefully to be avoided. 

But as the fiſhermen of Ireland, of 
Holland, of Denmark, and of every other 
nation that can come into competition 


with Britain! in the fiſheries, are allowed 
to employ. du y-free ſalt for that purpoſe, 
or {alt that pays fuch a moderate. duty 
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'+ This article, and ſome that follow, are here. a 


little altered from the original Report. = 
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as to be, comparatively my no- 
thing, it will be neceſſary to allow the 
K Britiſh fiſhermen dury- fer falt alſo, IA 
J otherways it will be impoſſible for our 5 
32 fiſhermen to Nai ds a fair competition in | 
any market with thoſe rival” nations. 

: ence it follows, that che , whole of | 
iP the the falt-dutics ih Britain ſhould be taken | 
and with thar, all thoſe deftruive g 
1 8 uf 56H commerce and in induſtry, | 
which that i f em of ſalt- aws has occa- 

foned, if ever v we hope to ſee the ik. 
e coaſt of Scotland” carried W.. 3 
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28 In the pref nt "ſtate of the finances of 
1 Britain, 3 it may perhaps | appear to your 


3 Lordſhips rather a bold meaſure, | oa: 
tempt to give up a branch of revenue 


"AMORE that, appears to be fo productive as the 
falt-duties: : Yet, whe atteritively 
88 conſidered in its conſequences,” he 
| 3D i 5 * gat Pele it will be diſcov ered, 
33 t few taxes are, in their operation, 
. | El hurtful to the induſtry and manu- 
| "= factures of che country, than. the falt- 
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be MENS five pounds eXPEnces to recover theſe five ſhil- 4 
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_ muſt ſubmit to that loſs without attempting 
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by the proprietor, which it certainly 
ought to be, ſeeing his revenue would 
neceſſarily be encreaſed thereby many 
ouſand pounds at year, it would coſt 
Government next to nothing: or if they 
occaſion to: purchaſe e, ground, a 5 


* 4 


few thouſand pounds would be 12 al- 


together ſufficient to effect the work. 

One lar ge town would be abſolutely 
nereſſary; ; and perhaps near Dunvegan 
in Skye, is the beſt ſituatian for Lich, a 


. 


town. N There Are four others . We 
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redreſs. In the ſame: mander, if one man owes an- 
other any ſmall ſum, and does not chooſe e to pay it, 


the means of compelling him i, J difficult, that it 


can ſcarcely be attempted. On theſe account, raſcals 

oppreſſors of every kind, are allowed to pra 
their villanĩes almoſt without controul and, were nat 
the morals of the people in general hetger ; than in 
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places where ſocial intercourſe i is e it would be 
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impoſlible for any quiet well diſpoſed pe ribn. 10 live Ive 
there at all. But, where the eck Apen iniqui 
tranſactions are ſo few, it is ſufficiently 
commercial tranſactions muſt of neceſſity be few, 


alſo. 


* _—_ . 3. 
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To attempt, therefore, to introduce commerce and 
manufactures, in theſe circumſtances, 3 abſurd. — 
The regulations mentioned in the text, muſt firſt 
take place, before the others can be attempted with 


the ſmalleſt proſpect of ſucceſs | 
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F oper een 7— municipal towns, 


I tors would: 


| 3 1 e terms —cheſe re, —— 5 
1 och-Boiſdale in South-VUiſt, | 
3 1 to 
| oldie privileges with 
e to the condition, were Government 
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+ In chat caſe, the Hebrides would be 
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= 405 ide into five ſheriffdoms, US. 
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5 LAY-—comprehbending the iflands 
bo ſap ioind-Gvaniay. 15 % 
| ang the Wee Ww 
0 5 — Sueil, ale le, 
"0 Kerrera, Liſniore, Tiree, and Col 
1 ſme of the adjacent coaſts  Ardna- 
Fo mirchan, and to thee: aſtward of it. 
x.  SKYE—comprehendir ing re Cannay, 
= » Much, Reakay, Rona, and 
a | ELL TOs, - part 
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he different lochs extend; it be- 
much eaſier for the inhabitants 
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| | thoſe coaſts to go thither, than to Inver- 
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gions: 
freedom: markets for every commodity * 
they could poſſeſs, would be opened: — 5 1 X : 2 
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a general profperity of the whole people, = 


wauld be the frft conſequence an ex- ll 


tention of trade, and a prodigious aug- 1 


a mentation of revenue to the State, would © 
I __ neceſſarily fler. ; 
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Ir the meaſures propoſed were a 
cuſtomhouſes would come to be A 
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ſaid, fhoul 


erected of courſe: But, ſhould any de- 
lay in that reſpect take place, there 
ſhould be none in eſtabliſhing cuſtom- 
houſes at many places on che coaſt ; as 
che want of theſe; prevents at preſent 
every attempt at improvement. The ex- 
pence of ſuch cuſtomhouſes needs 
ſmall, as a ſingle of cer or two at a 
place, with very m 1a 
might anſwer the purpoſe. The 
Reporter is not inſenſible of the abuſe 
to which ſuch an inſtitution is liable 
dut if theſe abuſes are e checke 
by Superiors, they 1 
bounds, till more 
r aroſe ng) 
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- REGvLAr packet- boa 
alſo be eſtabliſhed from all 
the principal iflands to the ſhore, from 
whence they could communicate directly 
with Edinburgh, and with one another. 
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The importance of this meaſure has been 
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49. To. be declared Friths. ty 41; 


TAE proſperity of theſe countries, 
however, muſt in y caſe be much 
retarded, unleſs all thoſe narro r 
between the iſlands and the main, ſhall 
be by law declared to be frithr, and ch 
ſame freedom of navigation given 


* 


ing between theſe iſlands, with different 
articles of the native produce of the 
iſlands. While theſe are accounted open 
ſeas, ſuch boats are liable to be ſeized, 
unleſs they have a cuſto | 
ance. Were cuſtomhouſes as 


ts now are, the expence att 
ing the fees of offiee would prove an 


F 


oppreſſive burthen on the trade of 
iſlands ;- but; in the way that 
| houſes muſt be placed, it would be im- 
poſſible ever to obtain clearances for in- 
numerable arti icles of mall value, whic 
4 be either ſuffered to lie 
uſeleſs on che hands of the rearer, or be 
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1 ſmuggled ata: great riſk. Corn, coals, : | f | 


| © wool, kelp, and almoſt every other arti- 2 
. cle that can be named, come within that = | 
= Till this meaſure, therefore, | 5 N 
| G e the commerce, and conſe- 1 
quently agriculture and manufac- =p 
= tares of all. theſe fmall iſlands, muſt ever : 
continue in fuch à languid ſtate, as 
| ſcarcely to deſerve the name. of exiſting. 
Ĩe cannot, therefore; ceaſe to recommend 5 
F 
| im „ 1 
. AND LAN D-MA RK S, 1 
HT- HO us Es, . | 
che navigation of | 
| us, a more accurate = | 


e coaſts ſhould be m 
than any that at preſent are known; vn 2 
all ae charts of thoſe coaſts are full of 

. Inaccuracies and errors, that tend to en- 
danger the ſafety of any veſſels chat 

ſhould attempt to fail by chem f. Di 
tinguiſhing land-marks ſhould be erected 


* 
* 


entry) into. harbours, and oe: 
+ See Appendix, No. 10. b 
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1 | they were, whenever they - 
ſhould nuke: the land; for, at preſent, *1 
ran wrecks are 'bxcafioned- hy ve. 
ſels#miſtaking one part of the coalt;:for 1 
other, and thus ſteering an improper 4 
courſe, Which might hay e been ſhunned, 
go through narrow channels, without a2 
| Pilot, which, they dare pot attempt at 
Preſent; and in ſame places rings Houle 
ng veſlſ 0 Warp, 
: 0! f out or i A Har! 5 
L | N the wind is not aleogether favour 
| 25 gained that mu t no 
1 idly in! arbours, to the great rejudice 
of the. owners of ſhips. that frequent 
thoſe ſeas. In ſome p  ight-houſes | 
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ſhould be erected, particularly on the 
Mull of Cantire, and on the point 1 

the iſland Scalpa in Harris; which are 4 
fo obvioufly wanted, that nothing but a 
total inattention to thoſe: places, could 
have OE them to — Sen Qed 
thus Jong 7+. the — we AJ 5 2 
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1 The Mull of Kinhouth or Kinhbes in Iſlay, has 
fach a. general reſemblanet 40 the Mull of Cantire, 
that. veſſels frequently miſtake t for that of Cantire, 
* 2 by ſteering, from thence a north-eaſt courſe, get 
* themſelves' embayed i in Machrahanif- bay ba the weſt 
1 bo of Cantire, fiom whenee there is no poſſibility 
of eſcaping ſhipwreck, if the wind blows toward the 
ſhore ; and thus many valuable veſſels have been loft, 
= and many uſeful hands, have periſhed. Were a light- 
a houſe there erected, it would ſerve hot obly ax a8 4 diſtin- 
g uiſhing Hand- mark at all times, but i ie would alſo enable 
FO vcfifls to ſail round the Moll: of Cantire düring the 
; pight-time with ſafety, inſtead of that hazardous navi- 
gation they muſt frequently attempt at preſent—With 
| N 9270 to the poitit of Scalpa, it lies ſo low, and is ſo 
OO eovere@yith bigk land behind it, that no veſſel can 
| mate that point during the night; in any) fituation; and 
1 as every veſſel muſt keep very cloſe to it, io avoid che 
1 Skirince rock, that lies off f it at the diſtance of three 
== miles, in its preſent ſtate, chis navigation i is ſo difficult 
i, that no veſſel during the night-time dares attempt it 
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i fo that they are reduced to the necefiity of either lying 
off 
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f, along with theſe uſeful works, xũ4 
perienced pilots mould hes eſtabliſhed- at 
acer entry into ſome narrow Sund 7 
11 enen 3 
| — 5 Bi 4/450 5b} 53d DILDO, «2:Qach PF, 1 
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ſubject, 50. venous gugrtnts, is «xtreaily{ dangerous; 
or are obliged to run inte 4 baer, wher 


"by. * win 
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be detain d * very 


long : 
| a rah Within . e en Rh. 4 


\ave 
- wardg had chey beers able t bee = 
But were dog there placed; it od not only _ 


2 39 Joy, op oP with. they * W J 'S 3 


ugh but 2s i e would be ſfen st 
ee 5 _ bod, chrbe 18 dba Wt I 
aii! called this Ad, l. Gu — anl.. 


md ſura guide during:theinight;: to. 1 7 4 : I 

OE PS e e 3 
ag bs eld . 3 1 Oe | 2 
ate joe (en - iT conlidered, 5 " 


| oÞGuucin| and anal res Went Linerpool, and _ 
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_ thagweſh! [gf W bl 422 and, the..eaſtera 1 
wn; pf. kene, e a from, Holland and e ne. 


muſt pal one the Miac ch, i it wil Fi a dt 7 a little | 7 
tilpAing Anse thefe te b oe WAY ö be.. 
deb ſo long Lueg b ee ed that _— 
waiſt have) een paidcon|[yciibls navigaringi thoſe fes | 
in conſxquence of that want, would prabpbly have. ii 
the expence of theſe light-houſes a hundred times over, - 
not to count on the value of the uſeful lives that here 
thus deen lol. 3 
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fuch as che —_ of Harris, and Tome 
athers, * Pilots ſhould be at, lall 
times ready to go off, toi any veſſel at 
a Ggnal mate, as at Liverpool, &. theſe 
Soxinds would become ſafe and practi- 


cable, inſtead, of being locked up, as 
they may be faid to be at preſent. In 
Tone p 1668 ; Allo, 2 where harbours $ Are 
much. wanted, but where © Nature has not 
been altogether, ſo boumti fal as in others, 
the aruftoinl aid of a pier might _—_ 


cellaty.—By "theſe helps, which" could 
all be & fedied, for fl ver; ; inconhidet 0 


Att WG: Be 
um of, money, tha navigation of ithaſe 
ſeas,» iniſtead of being hazardons; would 


Become much ore fur did expettftictts 
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10 des Whatever; not only becauſe ſafe 
roy la at all, times to. leewand, 
as. has been already ic; but alſo be- 
cauſe? 67 hi e cutrenti, i ch, When Folly 

21 f JON T5 MI Aloo igg: uf: 
Enown,, could be ſo ma 1 IN | Ma uſe o 2415 of, a8. to | 
help, a vaſſel forward * / 
caſe: and expedition than ever tonld tbe 
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gyle was formerly empowered to act as 
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PREVENTING IRREGULARITIES., 
Wurd great quantities of beringt 
come into the bays, it often 8 
that: ſeveral thouſand boats are ienployed 
at one time in che ſame. plact, hen the 
ſtrongeſt are frequently tempted to com- 


mit treſpaſſes, from the hope of eſcaping; 


with impunity. Io prevent the evils: 
of this kind, which are now loudly 
complained of, certain perſons -thould 
be appointed in each diſtri, to act as 
Judges in all caſes of this nature, and be 


veſted with powers to carry, their awards 


into effect, a ſet of laws being compiled 


by. which the Judges OR e 


. actually Lablifts, The Earl of => 


Juſticiary Bailie on that coaſt; to make 


regulations for the fiſheries, with the 
conſent of aſſeſſors choſen for that pur- 
poſe; and to carry theſe into effect, by 


means either of himſelf or ſubſtitutes. 
The office ſtill ſubſiſts, but with dimi- 


niſhed authority. Three of theſe Juſti- 
N — 
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Rep ort, 9, 

ciary Bailies only are appointed for the 
whole © coaſt; with falaries 'very inde- 
quate to the duties of the office Their 
number lought to be much enlarged — 
their falaries rendered ſuch as to induce 
che office'to he fought after, by men of 
merit and knowledge, who could” make 
the laws reſpected: and a new ſet of 
regulations adopted for the regulation of 


this office properly adapted to the hag 
_ ſtate W ff 92 4 OE ninieomo' 
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CARE OF HARBOURS.:: 


Ig xhofe'” diſtant regions, A — 
ſhip 3 in a harbour, without any reſtraint 
upon the crew, are apt to commit great 
diſorders ; and in particular, very often 
throw out their ballaſt in the beſt: part 
of the harbour, ſo as to choak it up, and 
render it uſeleſs. Several very fine Har- 
bours have been thus already render- 
ed in a great meaſure” uſeleſs (particu- 
larly Lewſw on the coaſt of Benbucula); 
and many more will be ſoon eſſentially 
hurt in the ſame manner, unleſs care is 
taken to guard againſt it in time. A 


law, 


law, therefore, 1 
bidding chat treſpaſs by 


be given to 


who bring a proof _ 
committed — which p 9 


Maj eſty 8 Juſtices of the Pencs: — 2 4 


be empowered to receive; and pronotince i 


upon, And his award to be . 
ſome proviſion ſhall be made for a more 
eaſy mode of obtaining 


ce 1 
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UNDAY is, by our laws, very 


from labour ; nor is 4 
| * XJ 
in complying with this r 1 


ation, i erring 1 

— tions are here carried | — 
on entirely during the niche time; and - "i 
as the beg) inning of the night between * 4 
Sunday and Monday, and the ; _ 
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cation of this reg 
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chat between Saturday and Sunday, form, 
in, ſtrict propristy, each of them a part 
of. the twenty-four, hours appointed to 
be kept as a time of reſt, it happens that 
theſe two nights are ſometimes wholly 
loſt, and ſometimes entirely employed, 
according as the + perſons: concerned. are 
more or leſs rigorous. in- their principles 
in that reſpect. Hence diſputes ariſe, 
that are hurtful and peraicious... . To 
guard againſt theſe as much as poſſible, | 
Parliament. ought to preſcribe a defini- 
tive rule to be obſerved in this caſe; and 
perhaps the following regulation might 

anſwer that purpoſe, vis. That all nets ſhall 
. be bauled before. one o'cl oc on Sunday morn- 

ing; and that no nets ſpall be. "et, een one 
0 clock on M onday zy . 


' BOUNTIES, . 


Tasz great and. radical works 3 
mentioned, which would lay the ſure 
foundation of. the future. proſperity of 


thoſe countries, being accompliſhed, it 
would then be time to think of other ; 


leſſer ne, aids; Which; tho not gf 


primary 


primary importance, yet, under proper 
reſtrictions, might ſtill bel of very great 


utility, and might help to forward che 5 


great deſign. In this chaſsbounties may 
be ranked, wich regard % Which che 
Reporter does not find;himſelf prepared it 
ſpeak witch that certaiityihe-couldivwiſh | 
as he has not had an oppDNruniry of! bs 
amining all. thei cafes | to which! theſe 
' might apply One obſervation; however; 
ö dn, ähisufubject, n dufficiently obvious, | 
viz. that 2 all ſudden mnovations ds 
hurtful, and ad tlie perfors WHO. kad, 


hitherto: chiefly engaged in — 
upon the hountyß n avi diſtance from 


4 che fihing ground: and) vnd be greats | 


I  fuddrly dioppeds+ithisi ſubject [ſhould be 


very, carefully weighed before any deter- 
mination f that kind. ſhauld be adapted, 
anl. mgaſures previouſly concerted; o 
find. H paſſihlle, ome Hakefibink emplogs 
ment to. thoſe .people. 51311 Hoge b O 
One thing more onv alis -ſabjeQ; the 
Reporter may be permitted to remark; 
whioh ais, that the mode of fiſhing/ar 
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preſent practiſed under influence of che 
bounty, appears to him in many reſpecto 
improper, and: does not anſwer what he 
imagines to have been the view of the 
Legiſlature when. it was- firſt. granted. 
Ille fend: aut large veſſels; it :18 tes 
bur theſe veſſals : do not fiſh: a i/en,! but 
only enter into lochs and harbours, where 
they) fiſh with ſmall boats, and Where 
the- boats of the / country - people, without 
any dexked veſſelꝭ id attentb thetnyi could 
fiſb at a much ſmaller expenne than 
therh. oItas, indeed, highly probable; that 
ver the country: people freedo fromthe 
reſtraints that the: Gltclawes: impoſe upon 
therm arid were thacinconreniencet they 
derive from a ſeattered-fotzetyiremoved, 
they could catch herrings in tlie ſe dochs 
ats leſs than one-half the / charge lit ever 
can be done for by buſfes The reaſons 
on which this opinion reſts, might eaſily 
beo produced; but it would be tedious — 
to dwell upon them here . OJ. eit! | 
Experience ſhows; chat herrings, tho 
wbdbey are on the coaſt in abundance, do 
. not: in all caſes enter the lochs and mar- 
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row inlets, nor obſerve any hien 
when they do enter them; ſo that it 
often happens, that the bulles, tho' fitted 


out at a great expence, do not fall in 
nich any body of fiſh, and are obliged 


to return empty. In that caſe, a num- 


ber of men have been kept entirely idle 
for many months, at a very heavy charge 
both of wages and proviſions to the on- 
ers, which tends greatly to diminiſh 
their profits, and to render their under- 

takings unprofitable. It is, however, a 
certain fact, that there never is a ſea- 
ſon in which there are not abundance 
of herrings in the ſounds and narrow 


coaſts, which might very properly be 


preſent buſſes, were they to fiſh. for 
them after the Dutch method, which 
they never at preſent attempt. Could 
they be induced to follow this mode of 
fiſhing, the Reporter is fully convinced. 
that it would turn out a much more 
ſteady, certain, and profitable mode "3 
fiſhing for the buſſes, than that which i is 
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ſeas, among the iſlands, and along the 
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„ fſhers Nich Wwhom he has converſed, are 4 

bf the ſame opinion. For theſe reaſotis, 1 

| He ie ded it would be adviſcable) + 
4 5 - WM | place, not to withdraw the 4 
= es after the preſent dour ty-law 
* 5 expites; though it deſerves to be conſi- N 
Aeered, whether it might not be prudent bo 
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1 creaſed, and be enabled in a ſhoft time 4 
I 5 to go on with vigour, without any pub- J 
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1 = + Herring are always cavght i in nets; cod; ! 

= tulk; and moſt other kinds of fiſh, are caught with 
d hooks and lines; from whence ariſes the diſtinction in 

the text. See Appendix, ann 
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9 that caſe; for, he believes the fiſhermen 7 
themſelves are better able to diſcover im- | 
. . provements in this reſpect, than any other I 


; Perſon; and were the intereſt of indivi- 


Auals to be immediately promoted by 
ſuch improvements as 


e individuals 


made. y By the preſent "il and- phuiſtiee, | 
dual, were he at ever ſo much 
pains, and as ſucceſsful as he could wiſh _ 


in his ſuperior mode of curing herrings, 


5 Re ir. he would reap neither profit nor honour 


m his ſucceſs; which is no doubt a 
great diſcouragement to induſtry, and 
gives riſe to a general careleſſneſs in the 
mode of curing, that would not other- 
ways have | cen introduced into practice. 3 
From theſe confi erations, the- Reporter 1 
is convinced, that were a mode deviſed, 
by- which herrings and other fiſh could ® 
be traced on all occaſions to the 
directly, it would be a ſtrong induce- 3 
ment to carefulneſs; becauſe, in that ĩ᷑ 
| caſe, a merchant from any quarter of the 3 
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that, out of any abi: of barrels 
marked ſo, or ſo, had 


very ſuperior quality, 


* ſuch another mark had be- a 
- > uſeleſs, whereas the firſt had ſold at a w— 


very advanced Price. This could not be 


eaſily done, e herrings are obliged o ñ 


be repacked as at preſent; for, in that = 
g. they are 10 much ed 7. as "A 
10 counteract che attempts of che ärſt 
curer; nor is it poſſible in any caſe o 
come at the firſt curer, if they | Fo 


 - *beey ſent to any foreign market. But, 5 
the Reporter is aſſured, that the beſt _ 
+ Tt is nec here to explain what is meant by 1 


bruiſing. —By e preſent law, the perſon who _ 
| herrings, 1 is antho riſed to give them three dents, as it i bs 4M 4 
called, during the time of packing. Practice thus e- E 
plains the meaning of that word. After a few rows of 5 _ 
7 fiſh are laid in the barrel, belly nearly uppermoſt, 2 _ 
I | board is laid over them, and the packer goes into te 2 
arrel, and jumps upon this thang 28 long as he © = 
pleaſes z and this practice is thrice repeated during the © 
packing each barrel. By this means, the fiſh are fre- 


quently totally disfigured, and rendered uſeleſs at mar- 
Tet. Of this grievance the fiſhers complain, but can 
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cho hey ring che kigheſ price ar 


tet. If ſo; it wiould-ſoom. that 5 1 
1 Wale eee a Jhoull "1 


= i be required by Lawz chat all herrings 
and other fiſh; (as alſo beef, Pork; and 
bdiutrer), chat recti ved the k of the 
EF — — filidoty;dhould have the name of the 
original eurer marked ur length upon che 
barrel, together wich che name of his 


I 
=  placeof reſidence, as ig practiſed at 
ES... - 


(ent in Ireland wick regard to beef; it 


ERIE: 
3 have no redreſs. The pretext for thus cruſhing the 
| WP „ herrings, is, that the buyers may be ſure to have full 
1 barrels. It would be eaſy to obviate all diſputes on 
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rel of cured herrings ought to weigh a certain weight, 
1 ſuppoſe two hundred weight as taken out of the pickle 
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1 | raking them without ſelection as they came in rota- 
—_ tion, and the whole ſtock to be accounted the ſame as 
4c this ſample,—the. ſeller to be obliged to make 2 deduc- 


{Zn tion of price proportioned to what ſhould be wanting, 
odr to receive as much over as they ſhould weigh more 
1 1 than the legal ſtandard—the expence of opening to. be 
Fi born equally by the buyer and the ſeller. 
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_ xention of Government. He will only ob- ̃ 
ſerve further on that head, that, for ſome | 
years paſt, the conduct of the, Board of 

 __ Cuſtoms in Scotland with r to the 
Iiriſh fiſhers on our coaſt, has been ſuch as 
c conldnotgive any reaſon for fuch conduct 
on the part of Ireland; as theſe. fiſhers 
have not only been allowed to fiſh where 


they pleaſed on our coaſts, but have even 
| bean allowed to draw the Britiſh deben- 
©  - ture on fiſh catched and cured in thoſe” 
* . in the ſame manner as if they had 
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venturers in the white-herring fihery, 
1784, ſent to Sir Archibald Edmonſtone, Burt. ; alſo, 
= _ . an affidavit before the Bailies of Rothſay, 1 in the hands ty 
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of Mr Dundas. „„ Tr: 

1 Ie is proper for me here to obſerve, that in the 
Poing Report, I have confined my obſervations chiefly to 
leading meaſures that ſeem indiſpenfibly neceflary , 
for putting the countries in queſtion into 2 train of 
Progreflive improvement: I have altogether omitted 
y ſmaller regulations, which would prove highly ”» 
l, were theſe leading meaſures adopted. Of 
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know the value of this wooly appears 
probable from the following ſtory the 
Neporter heard in many places, oni hi 
late tour; vid That ſome e Perſon derche 


Uttle requeſt among themfelves hud been 
tempted to try if it could be — ad- 
vantage in n France; and that it had! fur 
exceeded his erpectation, as he had there 


receiyed an anker of brandy (worth, at 
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his own: home, from * ſhillirigs eo 
for each ſtone of Wool; 
and this at a time when the wool on che 
main-land (which is indeed of à much 
coarſer quality, tlie Preduee of ſouth 
country ſheep) could riop/be ſôld- fer 
more than four ſhillings," and even nbt 
at that price. This report, true —_ 
is current at preſent throv 
iſlands, and will doubtleſs turn = at. 
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Should this trade be' permitteds to 
| get firm footing, it will be an evil '6f the 
eradicated. Would it not be wiſe policy 
to nip it in the bud, by a judicious alter- 
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Ati. A ready market ud be r | 
vided: for::freſh: provitons;. amd for all 
the: produice oft the fields:>WFhife wohld 
beitaket fromthe farmen in any quantitier, 
as Toon'as they were fit fur qthe market; 
which would git all: tha encuuragemont 
tod agriculture that tam fbe wiſhed foam 
Ships would be: daily dpaſſing to and 5 
from Liverpool, and other parts, with 
roak+falt; coals, and other-atticlts: wanted 
for che daily aſerof numerous; wealthy, 
| ahe-induſtridus: people::i1mirerurn : fdr 
which would:becfent; at a very. m dera 
Height cinv compariſon ofp hat it now 
5 180 kelp; ſlage fiſh freſſi umd dtured, „oih 
hark, and othbr articles of cli produce 
of ithoſe couſitries. . FO tire MWeſt· Indies 
the:quruiard fobight of fiſh would enable 
the merchantb to import ſugats and row i 
at a moderate freight, which would in 
time give riſe:to the refininq ofi ſagart 
To che neutral iſlands in the Weſt-Indiesʒ 
their ſiſh would..be/a weẽ le hmm: W 
dirf;omhich-rowld, find: ef | 
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the French Iſlands : In return for whictt, 
they would procure, by-an;advantageoris 
barter, .mblaiſes,.: which could be there 


diſtilled for the African trade, wicht as 
great advantage as in Connecticut! To 
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Spain, to Portugal, the [Mediterrancan, 
and the Levant, tlieir fiſh, their marbie, 
and manufactures, would afford them 
ready acceſs” and che articles they would 
receive from thefe countries, with i lead; 
and the other native ꝓroducts and mas 


nufactures, would; lay the foundation of 
a trade to Hollarid and the Baltic. r. 


At 'Thus ; wauld; einployment be aſforded 


the manufactures ant trade: of this caun+ 


try encreaſedo to ani aſtoniſhing degree: 
ther quantity of, ſhipping. greatly = 
mented, the lumber af ſe 


plied, th e general: proſperity of che ud 


promoted, the national, 1 2Wealth-: agcumu⸗ 
lated, and the revenue proportionally 


augmented, without the is. being 


felt by any one. 
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which is natural to one who: is himſe 
fully convindell of the truth of the facts 
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greater ei gh and influence than Him- 
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in which there are two, ridges. of high 
mountains, with large tracts of flat land 
between. Mull and Rim are rugged 
and uneven; ; as is alſo the eaſtern. Ra art 0 © of 
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high land: On the north and eaſt part 
of Iſlay, are ſome rugged hills of no great 
heighty but this arge iflandſ ig for the 
moſt part low flat land, highly capable of 
culture. Tiree is one continued plain of 
fine arable land, two ſmall hills except- 
ed, and ſo low, that at a little diſtance 


theſe ay hills appear like de ande, the 
tx 


land between them b being ſo flat as not 


to be ſeen. The weſt ſide of Barra, of 
Viſt, and of Harris, and the whole of the 
iſlands lying between theſe, are low lands, 
excectlingly fertile, being ofis entire bed 


af. Well-ſand e the fame .may- 
ſaid; of the 4 . h - weſt. 1 155 Le wi 
Cannay an are not f 9 Joy . land, 
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© + [Theſe fields of hell- and, 24 Ren wall -caltivated, 
zul propatly:marjured, with ſea-weed,| yield .returns:of 


baxleys. that cannot, T believe, be equalled in a0 part 
of Eprope and, were I here to ſpec pecify-them, would 
not be credited. ic 'crops © frye ar are allo r ly 
Kizuriant; and the Carne e may be ſald G peaſe: Wheat 
u ever that I kyow of, bæen tried on them, nor 
„ nor lucerꝑe, nor ſainfoto, though there, i 
eulen to think that All theſe crops could there be 
| produc ed, in as great, probably greater 67 
| ark 1 any other pat of Europe. 


conſiſting of ſeveral rows of baſaltic co- 


there, is extremely fertile +, Colonſay, 
8 | Oranſay, 


ith The 1965 chain of iſlands extending from- Barra 
head to the Butt of the Lewis, which, when conſidered 
as an aggregate , has been denominated the Long Hand, 
ſeems to bave conſiſted originally of a chain of irre- 


gular rocks of granite jutting up from. the ſurface of 
the ſea, with a bold front towards. the caſt, but ſhelv- 


ing gradually to the weſtern ſhore. During the courſe 
of many ages, that part of the rock which roſe above 
the level of the ſea, has become covered with a ſur- 


face of moſſy earth, of unequal depths, the prominent 
parts of the rock being ſtill bare, and the. hollow 


places filled up with moſs, to a greater or ſmaller depth 
as circumſtances have been more or leſs favourable for 


the accumulation of it. And as there ſeems to be few 


fiſures i in theſe rocks of granite, through which the 
water can pereolate, the cavities where no ſhelving 


outlet appears, are filled with witer, forming wy 


ſmall lakes among the mountains. 

With regard to the weſtern part of theſe iſlands, 
where the rock: has. probably extended to a great di- 
ſtance, ſhelving flowly downward beneath the ſurface 
of the water, there ſeems to have been accumulated 
above the rock, in-the courſe of many ages, an ex- 


tenſive bed of ſhells, which being agitated by ſtorms, 


have been puſhed towards the ſhore, where they have 
been left in heaps, jatermixed with tangles and other 


been 
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lumns above each other; but the ſoil 


ſea - weeds, above tlie ordinary level of the ſea, and have 
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thrown. up by the ſea, it has been accumulated. into a 
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Oranſay, and Coll, are in general flat 
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land, of a TOR" ſoil, not ſo entirely 
2 ſhells, 


been thus gradually formed into a bank, which has 


acquired an annual addition, ſo as to become in time 


a level plain of conſiderable. extent along. the whole 
coaſt. But as the water. which flowed from the hills 


toward the weſt, when it came to the bottom of the 


declivity, would be interrupted by the bank of ſand 


chain of ſhallow lakes, till it roſe to ſuch a height 
as to force. a paſlage-inte the ſea, en o the 
weakeſt parts of the hann. 

In conformity withi this hypotheſis : it is; Gains 6 4 
at preſent the weſt, coaſt of the iſland. of South Viſt, 
which I had a particular opportunity of examining, 
(and I was told the other iflanda in that chain were 
exactly in the ſame / circumſtances , .cantiſts: of. a plain 
of ſhell-ſand of une qual breadth, from about a; quarter 
of a mile to balf-a-mile, or perhaps three quarters, 
within which, is à range of ſhallow. frelh- water lochs 
that run along the whole. length of: the iſland, the ſure 
Lies of which is ſo little elevated above the level of the 
ſea, that at high ſpring · tides the ſea flows into theſe 
tochs, ſo as to render the water at times brakiſh... On 
the caſt of theſe lakes, no ſhell- ſand is found; nor 5 
any moſſy earth found upan the weſt of them. 

The rocks that have formed che grand chain on the 
eaſt fide, have been broke into irregulan chaſms, foren 
ing in ſome places narrou channels, chat go quite thro? 
from caſt to, welt. between the e and in other 

placete 
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ſhells, and therefore not ſo very fertile 
as ſome of the others. Liſmore is a 
| | 523: N 


places, only make deep indentments, which penetrate 
ſeveral miles within the land, paſſing the high part of 
the mountains, and widening within, i in the lower part 
of the country, into capacious barbours, ſurrounded | 
by level campaign lands of great extent. Three ſuch 
harbours as are now deſcribed, are found in South 
Viſt, vix. Loch- Boiſdale, Loch-Eynort, and Loch- 
Skiport. The firſt, where I happened to be wind- 
bound for ſeveral days, went. ſo deep into the land as 
to approach within a very ſmall diſtance of the chain 
of freſh · water lochs. It had not originally, however, 
any communication with theſe. lochs z but Mr Mac- 
donald of Boiſdale, having obſeryed that the outlet 
from theſe freſh-water lochs, which was formerly to 
| the: weſt, was. frequently -choaked! up by the fand, 
thought it would be for his e to open an out- 
let to the caſt ſea,: through this harbour. This he did 
by opening a diteh into it; of five of ſix feet deep; * by 
which operation, he not only lowered the ſurface of 
the water in theſe lochs fo much as to gain about nine 
hundred acres of land, but alſo eſtabliſhed a commu- 
nication by water, in boats, from the eaſt ſea, to almoſt 
every ſingle farm on the iſland. Theſe freſh-water 
lochs are nearer either of the other two harbours, than 
they are to Loch-Boiſdale. Indeed they come within. 


about thirty yards of the head of Loch- Skiport, and 
are ſo near as to be marked in Mr MKenzie's charts 
plate, as being entirely joined. 


The 


r 
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low iſland, the rocks entirely limeſtone, 


the ſoil fertile even to a proverb: perhaps 


The Neader will perhaps pardon me for extending 
this note an uncommon length, as the ſubje& 1 is not A 


little curious and uncommon. In conſequence of the 
outlet already mentioned, the former channel throogh 


which the water chiefly iſſued, is now dried up; and a 
place at the mouth of that channel, where, thirty years 
3go, A confiderable falmon-fiſhery was carried on, is 
now dry land, and is near a quarter of a mile diſtant 
from the neareſt ſhore, which ſhows haw ages? the 
land has gained in A 3 

It deſerves alſo to be remarked; N that as the mel 
ande are heaped up along the ſhore into hillocks, 
which are broke into ſteep banks, as is uſual with dry 
ſandchills, the wind acting upon theſe, blows the ſand 
about irregularly, which covers the adjacent ground, 
and gradually fills up the neighbouring lochs, ſo that 
in a ſhort time chey will probably entirely diſappear; 


and unleſs care be taken to preſerve, by artificial 
means, the communication by water, for boats, that 


conyeniency will be entirely loſt. Nothing would bo 


more eaſy than to prevent the blowing of the ſaud 


there, nor could any undertaking turn out half ſo ad- 
vantageous to the propr ietor. 
A notion prevails among the people | in x thoſe iſlands, 


that the ſea makes continual encroachments on the weſt 
coaſt, and recedes from the caſt. The facts already men- 
tioned ſufficiently refute that opinion, as the naked rocks 


en the caſt:rn coaſt, waſhed by the ſea, ſufficiently prove 


that 


o 


j % 
W . 
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in this reſpect it is, exceeded by few 


Py — in er „ 
F. r | TAE ; 


| that they receive 1 no addition. Gn fact v was + filied to 
me, with a view t6 prove that the ſes has gained on dhe 
land by a gradual-gneroachment on the welt caaſky xi 
That on the weſt of South Viſt, at! low ck. nl 
when the ſea is ſmooth, ſomething, like the 
houſes are ſeen” a great depth below the fur face; a . 
fderable may from the * from hence che people 


ang chat 
all berween | it po the ſhore oy been. gradually waſhed 
away by the encroachments of the ſea.— That chis Ia 
* not be the caſe, is plain; ; ſeeidg, if it ever hid 
en:dry land, and theſe houſes inhabited, it muſt then 
— been aboye the level of the ſurface of the ſea and 


1 


muſt } have remained. ſo as long as the foundation con- 
mn unaltered. It n never could baye come Into, its 
preſent ſituation but by an earthquak ke, , or Tome wel 
ſhoc ck, that had ſuddenly Docs the Wale! on which | it 
ft d, and not by the gradual encroachments of The 
ſea, As they ſuppoſe. 1 conceive, that what they take 
to 'be walls, may be ſome. natural dikes of whin-ſtone, 
4 like thoſe that are ſeen on the weſt coaſt of Iflay, riſing 
1 | to a great height above the ſurface of the ſea, though 
not above three or four feet i in thickneſs, and quite 


perpendicular. 1 


The caſt part of Lewis, from Stornoway northward, 
is flat land; but I had no opportunity of examining it | 
narrowly. 'I ſaw no ſtone but granite in the Long- + | 


Iſland ſouth of Stornoway, where plomb-puddiog ſtone 
abounds. | 


14 
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See Report, fage ath, 
Tur prevailing | winds during. the ſum- 
nd ths. in Scotland, are from the 
Wen! and as 'thefe winds on the 
e from the Atlantic Ocean, 
FR are much impregnated with moiſt- 
ure. Hence it happens, that, being in- 
rerrupted by the high lands on che weſt 
of Scotland; the clouds there break, and 
pour W Spec v torrents of rain, eſpeci- 
113g: lla DM e n er Ba th ally 


Larne dae Wand of Staffa conſiſts of « one hack 


of baſaltic columns, crowned with 3 a capital of ' plumb- 


81 


puddin PR ſurmounted with a ſmooth ſtratum of 


* * o 44 


h. producing a cloſe pile of graſs. The 


cantain ts a great variety of baſaltic columns of an im- 
perfect kind. In Cannay, the baſaltic columns riſe above 
each other to a great height, i in many ſucceflive ranges, 
each ſeparated from the other by a ſtratum of plumb. 
pudding tone, as at Staffa. In walking along the eaſt 
ern ſhore of chat ſingular iſland (Cannay) at low water 
ſpring-tide, the top of an immenſe number of theſe. 
baſaltic columns, of a very large fize, and ſurpriſingly 
regular, were left quite bare, forming a giants cauſeway 
| of very large extent, which had a ſurface nearly as 
ſmooth as an ordinary. paved ſtreet. In ſome places, 


AY 1 „ however » 
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ally during the latter part of ſummer 
and autumn. From theſe- cauſes, the 
climate is chere extremely unfavourable 
for corn crops,” as the continued rains 


not only retard its ripening, but render 
che winning of the erop extremely pre- 
carious. Theſe inconveniences, however, 
are not experienced 1 in the iſlands in the 
ſame degree; for, as they are in general 
low, the winds paſs over them withour 


any. interruption to break the clouds, in 
ſo much that in the loweſt of theſe 
iflands,. the ſoil of which: for the. moſt 


part conſiſts of ſhelly ſand, there is uſu- 
_ rather leſs rain in ſummer than the 


inhabitants 


however, large and dead chaſms were formed in it, by 
the breaking down of ſome of - theſe- contiguous: co- 
lumns, in the fame; manner as the cayern at Staffa has 
deen produced. In theſe: chaſms no bottom can be 
perceived; and the ſea ruſhing through them with vaſt 
impetuoſity, even when ſmooth, forms a ſcene dar. 
douſly great, and dreadful to beh eld. 

Though L did not viſit: the; iſland of Eggs; I was told ; 
that the ſame kind of columns on the north part of 
that iſland eſpecially, are very large and regular; and 
that there is a cavern of much greater magnitude and 


magnificence; than that which has been ſo * cele· 
brated in the Yand of Staffa. 
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inhabitants wiſh for; and the harveſt is 
far earlier than on the conxinent, and 
not at all N Prec arious. 
has more rain than e of tha. 00 : 
Hands, the harveſt is uſually got in be- 
fore the end of September, which is ear- 
lier than in Eaſt-Lothian, the beſt corn- 
county in Scotland; and Tiree, Barra, 
Viſt, &c. are at leaſt equally early... 
Among the weſtern iſlands, where the 
Gil is not ſhell-ſand, the ſurface is for 
the moſt part covered with a-ſtratum of 
moſſy earth of different depths, which, 
in its natural ſtate, produces nothing but 
heath; but if that moſly ſoil be manured 
with ſhelly ſand, it is at once rendered 
capable of producing very fine crops of 
grain; and when it is afterwards laid into 
graſs, it becomes covered with a fine 
ſwaird, conſiſting chiefly of white clover 
| and the poa-graſſes; ſo that this improved 
ſoil may be uſed indifferently ever after- 
wards, either for corn or -paſture: Even 
the hills, that 'do not admit of cultiya- 
tion, if a good coat of that manure be 
ſpread upon them, loſe the heath that 
covered 


/ 
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covered their ſurface, and obtain a fine 
pile of theſe delicate graſſes, which con- 
tinue ever afterwards... 

fore be accounted a fingular bleſſing to 
thoſe countries, that this valuable ma- 
nure abounds ſo much as to yield 1 inex- 


hauſtible quantities of it; ſo that on this 
account, no bounds can be fet to the i im- | 


— of thoſe countries. 
No perſon, I imagine, can at ** 
ben an idea of the degree of improve- 


ment chat thoſe iſlands could admit of, 


as they have hitherto been ſo entirely 


neglected, chat, unleſs it be in the iſland 
of Iſlay alone, which has been for a few 


yrars paſt under the care of a judici- 


ment his own revenue by promoting the 
proſperity of his people, chere is ſcarce 
another ſpot beyond the Mull of Can- 
tire, that ſeems to have begun to be im- 


proved, but in regard 1 to the ſingle article 


of . alone * The rapid: ous in 
„ 7. clic: tie 


1 en a ſmall part of South. Vit, vader Mr 
Macdonald of Boiſdale's management, where ſome- 


«x 
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has alſo been done, and perhaps ſome others 
not an opportunity of ſeeing. 


thin 
I ha 


us | 


It muſt there. 


ous Proprietor, who has ſtudied to aug= 
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146 — . 
the beginning exertions of ihre people of 
Hay, àffords the moſt >pleaſing'i proſpect 
of the improvement which 5theſe: coun- 
tries may be made to receive, if ever 
they ſhould come to: be attended o. 
About twelve years ago, Iſlay was 
nearly in the ſame ſituation with moſt 
of the other iſlands in the Hebrides. It 
had no roads on which carriages could 
be drawn, no bridges, no public work of 
any kind: its population umountet: near- 
ly to ſeven chouſand ſotilo its annual 
imports of grain to three or four Miou- 
fand 'bolls:: its inhabirants wre, like 
thoſe af the other iflands, :diſcontented 
with their fituation: : emigrations:hadibe- 
gun among chem, and threatened to ex- | 
tend very- far. The wan put a ſtop for 
a time, to theſe emigrations: the preſent 
proprietor ſucceeded to the eſtate: it now 
contains en thouſand inhabitants: it ex- 
ports (inſtead of importing) annually, 
near five thouſand bolls of grain: above 

thirty miles of excellent roads are al. 
ready formed: a great number of uſeful 
bridges are evo: an excellent pier has 

oa ann = been 
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been. built: a town is begun, which re- 
ceives annually a conſiderable increaſe of 
inhabitants: markets are opened for the 
produce of the ground: the people are 
pleaſed, with: their. ſituation, and induſ 
trious : large tracts of barren ground 
are annually; braught into culture; and 
there is every reaſon to believe, that if 


purſuedz che : Liddy: wall. continne 
| to:ancreaſe: J as: faſt as they have done 


wichin this. laſt: period; and that the 


quantity of grain they will be able to 
export, will increaſe in 2 much more ra- 
pid progreſſion. Beſides: grain, this: iſland 
for ſome years paſt; has exported annual- 
ly; about three thouſand fix hundred head 
of cattle, between three and four hun- 

by and about thirty - fix chouſand 
ſpindles of yarn, all of their own produce 
and: manufacture. I am well pleaſed to 
mark ich prgſent ſtate, that future obſervers 
may be able to point Out its ſubſequent 
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In! 1 ſome native quick ſilver W 
deen ſeveral times found in the bottom 
of little pools, formed in ſmall rills of 
running water; but no diſcovery. has 
been made from whence it came, nor 
has any native. cinnabar been yet found 
in that country. In the ſame iſland 
was alſo of late accidentally found, ſome 
pieces of the mineral called black lead, 
of a ſingularly- fine quality, as it both 
cut ſmooth and firm, ſa as to receive 
and preſerye a fine point for a long time, 
and poſſeſſed a ſmall degree of elaſticity, 
ſomewhat:hke-horn, which made it much 
lefs liable to break than hs common 
mineral of that name. Unfortunately 
theſe: were only found in looſe pieces; 
and no fymptoms have been diſcovered, 
chat tend to point out where the maſs 
Hes from which this had been detached. 
— n the eſtate of Mr Macdonald af 
Glengary, 1 in the weſt coaſt of Scotland, 

has been diſcovered, much greater quan- 
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rities of: the ſame mineral ; but it is alfs 


of a much coarſer quality. Neither has 
* mine here been ever ** opened. 


D.. | 

See Report, page ath, 
WR a coal attempted to be onkel 
in the Hebrides at preſent, the under- 
taxker muſt inevitably be ruined, unleſs 
it were of a very ſuperior quality indeed: 
for, as the internal demand to ſupply 
the wants of the neighbourhood muſt be 
very ſmall, dependence for ſale could 
only be had on that part which ſhould 
be tranſported by ſea. But, to what 
market could the coals be carried? The 


coaſting-duty puts a ſtop to its being 
carried to any of the large towns in Scot- 


land, where they would interfere with 
other coals that could be afforded free of | 
duty ; and if they were to be carried 
to Ireland, they would be underſold by 
— che coal from Whitehaven at. The only 


market 
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thin a return. frei ght, which they could not to the 
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market that remains, is the Hebrides alone; 


but, in the circumſtances the people are 
at preſent, however much they might 
be in want of fuel, the demand muſt 
be extremely ſmall indeed: For, as the 
people live in detached hamlets, each i in- 
dividual family would. be under the ne- 
ceſlity, of ordering a, ſeparate quantity 
for . itſelf. — But when it is conſidered 
how: few, families in, theſe parts can af- 
ford. to buy, a whole ſhip-load. at once, it 
will be eaſy to ſee that the number of 
cargoes wanted in a year would be very 
mall. The Poor people, who, could. per- 
haps afford ta pay for no more than half · 
a-ton or a ton at a time, muſt be con- 
tented to do the beſt they can without 
them. — However numerous, therefore, 
theſe people. may be, and however great 
the conſumption they would occaſion in 
other. circumſtances.;. in their preſent fitua- 
tion, chey could not be accounted any- 
thing ar all. Thus muſt they, forego this 
benefit, with many others of which they 
are in the ſame manner deprived. 
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bind is not much ahprecithivay years, 
fince:; Mir Macdonald bf Boifdale in Uiſt, 
brought ſome miꝭ 2 the 
firſt time, tot teach the mutives bf Hiſt ho 
to manufacture ſearwsed intu kelp. J 
profits he reaped from zhis manufacture, 
induced —others' to follow his example; 4 
and it' ſoon Hecatheyan"object of great 
importance along all' cheſe ecufts roufts, The 
late war, by interrupting che tratle for 
rilla raiſed-the Price of kelp {6/ high, 
48 gave an additional pur to. their in- 
duſtry, and made chem exert all their 
power to diſcover new means of aug- 
menting its quantity. Mr Macdonald of 
Boiſdale, ſon to the Gentleman Who in- 
trodueed the manufacture, ſtill keeps the 
lead as the moſt ſpirited and ſucceſsful 
operator in that branch. By tumbling. 
rocks into the ſea, where none were be- 
fore, he has much increaſed the quantity 
of ſea-weed produced on his ſhores: He 
has alſo diſcovered, that kelp can be made 


- with 
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with profit from the common” gy 
(alga-marinæ) that are often thrown up- 
on the ſhore": amazing quantities f. In 
ſhort; every ſea-plant he finds may be 
profitably employed for that purpoſe ; but 
the ſea-graſs (fweet-graſs as it is ſome- 
times called) yields a kelp of a quality 
much ſuperior to any other: He there- 
fore carefully uſes for chat purpoſe, all 
chat he can get of this plant, —a plant 
which has hitherto been deemed in a 
great meaſure uſeleſs; for it cannot be 
employed profitably. as a arge and i oi 
Fherefore ſuffered to lie unuſed, 
ing heaps, on almoſt every 
it is produced; particularly. on che prey 
coaſt of Iralayd, where "IF; 18 n g ne- 
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- + As cheſe Tea-weeds are ben upon a coaſt wy 
greateſt abundance during the winter months, when it 
it is difficuk to get them dried ſo. as to burn, he finds 
it of uſe to cut off the long leaves, and the moſt ſuc- 
eulent parts that are ſo liable to putrify. Theſe he em- 
ploys as a manure; but the large ſtrong ſtalks he piles 
up in ſmrall ſtacks like hay-cocks, laying them acroſs 


| ET and acroſs each other: they are thus kept ſo open 
„ te let the air paſs through them, and chus to dry 


them ſufficiently to admit of being burnt flowly for. 
kelp. 4 
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In the mouth of the Clyde, off the 
Illand of Arran, the natives ſometimes 


One of theſe af country fiſhers. was 
d by Mr Campbell of Iſlay, to ſtay 

| nverfing with him, he 
h he cached, that appiearctl alrogerher 


ed me, chat 
the ſmaller flat fiſh, 


* 


— 


weight each. As to fkate, 
ſaid he ſeldom fiſhed for 
are not a f. 
could cavity fil his 
choſe s * _— haul of his 


any-one to ſpeak 
with preciſion; rer ſtill of theſe 
banks are properly cleared of ground- 
fiſh, to let their value be fully known. 
It is obſerved, en à fifhing-bank 


is firſt diſcovered, few cod or ling are | 


catched on 1 


till the ſkate and eels, 


catching theſe; and 


it is 
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y muſt there- 


t is done, that the value of 
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the bank can be known. Only 
. few - che chus been clear 


| the tides are rapid, and where | 

. ad alway s in ſeaſon, it was 
=_ ate . 
3 | I more than an hour, during . the. turn / of 
1 the tide. From theſe ſlighti notices, ſame 
. dclea may be formed 
might be, if properly follo) A i 

"2 3 See Report, ge lab. 
1 Tux Wee herrings that ſome : 
x times come in one body, is fo great as to 
cece4ceed belief by thoſe who have never = | 
B heard of them. The following, how- 2 
Y bh ever, are a few facts relating to this ſub- =— * 


a man of ; 
| | | 4 : character, q 


6 - 


e 


4 


= many t 


number of, country boats 


to twenty. barrelo burthen, [were often 
2 twice loaded! in a ni fr equens- 
ged to cut the iaves 


ch the; 


- 


o them n | Mie water, 
on ſhore to be emptie 
that Id not 


two months. 

Fo d ee 
mentioned above, let us 
aue the two hundred/and fifty buſſes 
d on an average tworhnats and 


this gives 625 boats: ſu 


—— kept to | 


—— 2 — — 


— A ME I 


e of 1hd 
__— try boats; this makes, in All, 825 boats. 
if twrice loaded in night, : wouk 
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after, they were ſo throng; that tho!!! 
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- <'the loch from the narrow entry is a 
8 abore 2 league long, and in ſome 
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. | „places above am oad; an from 3 | 
- ? fixty to four fathoms deep, n nn 
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day were alike to them; {obferve! 
g. Hts for, hernnge 1 che 
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f pere 6) much ſod that a the buſſes 
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5 three hundred, I belitve four hundred 


— ü Ia. 
Lirhade cargoes, and Ehe. bawle gcoaſts 


© were abundantly ſerved. i baus us! 


* At Loch- Slapan, ohe of che Skye 
* apap in Wifiter 1564. r 15655 L do 
< not recole@ which, chere were: above 


$:46ffels loaded;'ths average twenty laſt 
nedch ſu liſt is twelve barrels];: Some of 
Dchene made: two cargoes, and an ancre- 
*:4ible; number: off cοοh2 ry oats, ¶ four 
— vefſels at :twenity-Jaſts) cach/ i 8 


ainetyrſix thouſand barrels]. b 1s 
bis At Loch- Urng int 75er 17685 they 


ame in in furh quantity, othati from 


*:the arrows to che very head about 
NWG miles Hit was quite ful 


Lauch a 
© earitity ran on ſhore, chat the beach, 
Hor four miles round the head; was 
medvered with them from ſix i to eigh- 


teen inches deep; arch che grourid un- 


ander water, o für tas it oould be ſeen 


< at: Jow watery was-equally>ſb;0:1l believe 
che whole: bay, from the arfow! to the 
„mouth [about twelve müles long, and 


* league broad] was full of them. L am 


alſo of opinion, that the ſtrongeſt fiſh 


* eue. 
3 ne 


a being 
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being without, in, forcing their way 


and weakeſt on ſhore. So thick were 
* theſe laſt, that they carried before them 
N 1 other kind of fiſh they . met,— 
even ground - iſſi, ſkate, flounders, &c. 
oF pow periſhed together, They continued 
at that time ſeveral. weeks, but not 1 
©: thick after they had run on ſhore. 
1 At Loch- Urn, alſo in ee in 
a ſhoal of them, correſponding in moſt 
particulars with this laſt mentioned; 
*-and'a like, if not a greater quantity of 
them ran 'on' ſhore; hut the bulk of 
the live herrings retired ſoon after 


_ © this* happened, though they left ſuch 
a quantity behind as to make a good 


c * fiſhing for ſeveral weeks. I cannot 
* aſcertain the quantity taken, —it was 


* amazingly great. And I will venture 


70 affirm, that though there had been ten 


* times the number of veſſels and boats in 
© each” of the bays IT an ned, they would 


* have 'made full cargoes,” 
' Theſe are a few out of many examples 
of the ſame kind that might be pro- 
X duced, 


into the inner bay, drove the lighteſt 


* 


i 2; 


- \ | 


people had} ſtores of ſalt and caſk in the 
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duced, and ſerve to ſhow what immenſe 
quantities of fiſh might be killed; if the 


neighbourhood, fo as to permit them to 
continue buſily at the: fiſhing g while it 
laſted. At preſent, whenever a buſs has 
- m__ her cargo, the muſt abandon 
e fiſhing entirely; and none of her 
= could return to it again in leſs 
chan eight or ten weeks, before which 
time, the people of the buſs might have 


_ catched perhaps twenty loadings, had 
they been permitted to remain. At pre- 
ſent, the country- people who can remain 


at the fiſhing, are buſy or idle juſt as 
they have much ſalt- When a ſmug- 
gling boat arrives with falt, they will 
get perhaps fix ſhillings per barrel for 
their herrings: as that ſalt is expended, 
the price falls to five, four, three, two, 


one ſhilling per barrel, ſometimes to ſix- 


pence or eightpence; below. which prices 


they will ſeldom ſhoot their nets, as 
| that price is not ſufficient to indemnify 


them for their trouble in catching them. 


But i it mine happens, that you may 


purchaſe 
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164 Mu ee, * the 
baſer purpoſes, 'as muſt neceſfarily hap- 


the ſame rank in the Hebrides, as be- 
longs to, that of men of landed property 
in other parts of Britain. They are 
called Gentlemen, and appear as ſuch; 
and obtain a title from the farm chey 
hold, nearly in the ſame manner as 
gentlemen. i in other parts of the country 


obtain from their eſtates. Moſt of theſe 


tackſmen are in fac deſcended from a 
Hne of anceſtors as ancient and honour- 
able as the proprietors themſelves, a and 
the refore reckon themfelves equally en- 
titlec with them to the appellatiore” of 
gentlemen. Theſe tackfmen were for 
the moſt part, originally younger ſons 
of the proprietor himſelf,” and obtained 


from their father leaſes of confiderable 
tracts of ground at a moderate rent, 


which was beſtowed upon them in lieu 
of a patrimonty: The deſcendents of theſe 


have therefore, in general, been account- 
ed as relations of the family of the pro- 


priezor, and v were treated with a mildneſs 


ti 


rs in the common run of human affairs. | : | 
The elaſs of tackſmen occupy' neatly 


88 N 
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that made. them conſider their leaſes ra- 
ther as a ſort of property, ſubjected to a 
moderate quit- rent to their ſuperior, than 
land. In the abſence of the proprietor, 
theſe perſons acquired a weight and in- 
fluence i in the country, which was very 
great; ſo that the proprietor, if he had 
been ſo: diſpoſed, would have found it a 
very difficult matter to cruſh them and 
as they found always ineans to bring the 
factor to favour their intereſts, they have 
been able to oontinue their ſway till the 
Preſent moment, after moſt other veſtiges - 
of the feudal power have fallen into diſ- 
repute. Theſe are the men who in ge- 
neral, together with the factors, keep the 
lower elaſſes of che people in the fub- 
jection above taken notice of. 
Upon enquiry, I found tu moat} of - 
the principal tackſmen in thoſe diſtricts, 
have come into the practice of keeping a 
kind of ſtore or warehouſe of neceſſariee 
for the uſe of his immediate dependents; 
and that the uſual and avowed rate of 
13 which they un reflects no. diſ— 
| - credit. 


- - i= 
* 
— == 
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| credit upon them to exact, is about 

fer cint, and on grain and other articles 
__  -eonfiderably. 
: meal fold at Greenock for about faxteen 
ſhillings per boll; in many places of the 
| Hebrides it was about twenty-four, in 
ſome places I was told twenty-eight fhil- 

5 lings; and this, I was inforined, i is not 
beyond the uſual proportion. Some men, 
as muſt be expected in all caſes where 


1 


orf an individual, exact much more than 
' _  othets. An abatement in che price of 
articles the people have to diſpoſe 
at leaſt equal to chat, muſt be in 
general made; {© that the ſicuation of che 
people is truly deplor 
== Nor are theſe ftore-keepers ſo m 

be blamed, as men would in general be 


ter. The expence 
| Procuring the articles for fale, muſt be 
| f uncommonly great; their ſales are lan- 


credits long. and mer, cbt 
Nous. In theſe 


cher. Laſt ſeaſon, oat- 


- the people are entirely under che power 


dliſpoſed to do, on firſt viewing the mat- 


— 


II.] Furequing Ne. 
a reaſonable. profit fer annum on the 
ſtock thus einployed dan be got. Aman 
who turns his money three times a- year, 
and receives no more chan five per cont. 
profit on each ſale, really gains more 
than another who turns his money only 
once in three years, tho' he gains forty-five 
per cent. profit om each ſale, Theſe Rore- 
 kvepers, therefore, are under a necefity 4 
of obtaining very great profits on the 9 
fale, or be loſers by their trade: it is 4 
therefore the circumſtances of the couns 
try chat  occaſians - this miſery, rather 
than the avarice of individuals; ; and all 
parties would be gainers, were theſe cir- 
cumftances properly altered: nor can the 


evil here complained of, be i in + UE other 
oP W removed . 


I. 

ir Report, Page 2 F th. 

Taz following caſe may ſerve as an 

example and illuſtration of what is faid 

+ See this | ſabje&t more ey explained | in * Evi- * 
dence given before the Committee of Parliament, that e 

follows this Report, t towards the beginning of it. 


| 
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years ago, a gentleman, a principal pro- 
prietor in the Highlands, who intended to 
keep a flock of ſheep on his own account, 
| ſent for ſome perſons of ſkill in the rear- 
ing of ſheep, to go through his eſtate, and 
chooſe 2 proper place, for a ſheep- farm. 
They made choĩce of one diſtrict, which 
they thought very proper for the pur- 
poſe, and which was of ſuch extent as to 


15 UI 
in the text. About a dozen or fifteen | 


( 


be capable of keeping, according to their 
judgment, five thouſand head of ſheep * 


throughout the whole year. Upon en- 


quiry it was found, that this ſingle farm 


Was occupied by thirty-two tenants, who 


paid to the proprietor L. 31: 108. Theſe 
thirty-two families confiſted on an ave- 


rage, of ſix perſons each, in all one hun- 
dred and ninety-two perſons, whoſe buſi- 


_ neſs could all have been performed by 
little more than the ſhepherd and his 
dog, with occaſional aſſiſtance at times. 


Few parts of the Highlands are over- 5 


ſtocked with people to an equal degree 
as in this example; but there is no doubt 


that one-ten th part of the preſent inha- 
bitants 


. * 4 * 1 g 
Gs . 2 * : . i 
A d e. 


bitants N tho Llficient to perform 


all the operations e were their in- 
duftry properly exerbed. | 


51 * 
PS bee \Report, page 3 „ 
Tur example adduced in the Report, 

is one ſtriking proof of the utility, the 

neceſlity even, of eſtabliſhing towns, and 
of thus opening a ready market for all 
commodities, in order to excite the in- | 
duſtry of the people of any community. 
Were the poor people who now hve in 


the Hebrides ſcattered in detached ham- 13 


lets, brought together into one cloſe 
community, it would not only be in the 
power of the tenants in the neighbouring 
iſles to ſend their produce t to that market, 
where every individual could, without 
trouble to himſelf, or inconvenience to 
the ſeller, purchaſe the quantity he 
wanted, however ſmall it might be; 
but, ſhould | the ſupply thus obtained 
prove too ſcanty, ſo as to occafion prices 
to riſe above the average rate of the ſur- 
rounding market, merchants from Liver- 
Y 5 pool, 
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find a market equally certain, which 


| — of induſtry. 


. Ine > IS cg | 


pool, Briſtol, Clyde, or elſewhere, could 


cannot attempt at preſent. Thus would 


the inhabitants be inſured of always ob- 


taining grain and other neceſſaries at the 
ordinary market price, inſtead of paying 
the exorbitant rates they now are loaded 


a ready market for all his produce, and 


therefore would be at liberty to exert his 


induſtry to the utmoſt ; and every other 
article, , the produce of labour, would 


would give a ſimilar | pur to BIND other 


1. 1. fr f 
a Report, page 3 PF 
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The following is an account of the 


ſteps neceſſary to be obſerved by 


the importers of ſalt for the curing 


of fiſh, which I received in writing 
from an experienced. buſs-owner, 
with the expences attending theſe 

_ tranſactions. 


« WHEN a Cargo of foreign alt i is im- 
ported, a regular entry of it muſt be 
made 


14 


eaſily ſupply the deficiency, which they 


with. The farmer would be certain of 


[ 
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made at the cuſtomhouſe, and a duty 
paid down, of about twopence half- 
penny, or twopence three farthings fer 
buſhel — (This is the duty of cuſtoms ). 
A bond muſt then be granted (for the 
exciſe-duty, being ten ſhillings per buſhel), 
with ſurety, as mentioned in the Report, 
(and the ſame muſt be underſtood of 
all cuſtomhouſe bonds), for which is 
paid ſeven ſhillings and fixpence. Fees 


4 
ber entf., ery; and water. ſide officers, = 
on a cargo, will amount to about two 1 4 


guineas, often more. If any of this ſalt 
is to be ſent to any other port, a war⸗ 
rant muſt be obtained from the cuſtom- a 
houſe to ſhip that quantity; and after 
ſhipping, a coaft-bond muſt be granted, 
obliging themſelves to land it at the 
port intended: This bond, with other 
fees, coſts about fifteen ſhillings. On 
the ſalt arriving at the port where clear- 
ed out for, it muſt be reported, entered, 

and again bonded, at the expence of 

fifteen ſhillings more: And after being 
landed, and perhaps ſold to ſome other 
fiſh-curer, there muſt be an entry made 
Tx: in 
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in a transfer-book kept in the cuſtom- 
houſe ; and the purchaſer, on getting the 
ſalt into his cuſtody, muſt again bond it 
at the expence of ſeven ſhillings and fix- 
pence more, before he can clear it out 
and ſhip it. If he ſhould carry it to any 
other port, he muſt bond it there alſo, ; 
as well as grant another coaſt-bond: And 
' & thus, as often as it is removed, two bonds 
3 muſt be granted ; and as often as any 
part of it is ſold without being removed, 
F another bond muſt be granted. 

4 If a buſe-owner or fiſh-curer intends 
to ſhip ſalt for the fiſhing, he muſt have 
| a a ſufferance to ſhip it, and then gets a 

5 cocquet, which coſts him about three 
thillings and fixpence. If uſed on fiſh, 
and theſe fiſh are exported, he pays about 
twopence a barrel fees ; and if not uſed, 
he pays only-the fees attending the outfit 
of a buſs, and her return, which come 
nearly to two pounds five ſhillings, ex- 
cluſive of the bonds. When the buſs- 
owners get rid of their herrings at the 
end of the ſeaſon, they ſettle their ſalt- 
ꝛccompt with every cuſtombouſe they bad 

occgſian 


>» WY 
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occaſion to enter alt or fiſh at, whether out- 5 
If a balance of falt 


wards or inwards, 
remains on hand for that ſeaſon, it mult 
be produced at the cuftombauſe, entered 


before the 5th of April annually, under 
the penalty of twenty ſhillings per buſhel, 
and even ſhillings and fixpence paid for 
the bond, as well as ſeven fhillings and 


fixpence, ten ſhillings and fixpence, and 


ſometimes as high as twenty-one ſhillings, 


for ſettling the old accompt—ſometimes 
thirty-one ſhillings and fixpence paid. 

In this manner, theſe bonds ſtill hang 
over the fiſh-curer's head; and if the 
ſame falt ſhould be kept on hand for 
twenty years or more, one new bond at 
leaſt muſt be granted for it each year; 
and if removed twenty times in chat 


year, forty bonds muſt be granted for 


it, at the expence of ſeven ſhillings and 
fixpence each, even altho' not one buſhel 


of it ſhould be either ſold or uſed dur- 
ing all that time. If, on the other hand, 


a cargo of falt ſhould be landed and: 
bonded | by one man, and fold again in 
_ Twenty 


there afreſh, and muſt be again bonded 


» Y 
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twenty ſmall parcels to twenty other fiſh- 
curers, each purchaſer of ever ſo ſmall a 
quantity, muſt grant a new bond for the 
quantity he purchaſes; and if he removes 
it to another port, muſt alſo grant a coaſt- 
bond, c. as before mentioned; all theſe 
bonds ſeven {ſhillings and fixpence each; 
—coaſt clearances, three ſhillings and ſix- 
pence each; — land- waiters fees, and other 
expences, from three to four ſhillings 
and expences on ſettling his ſalt-· accompt, 
from ten to thirty ſhillings annually, as 
above ſtated; not to mention his own 
expences, together with the expence of 
carrying the balance of his ſalt to the 
cuſtomhouſe, c. GW. ” 
If a veſſel containing ſalt is loſt at ſea, 
or at the fiſhing, proof muſt be made of 
its being ſo loſt, before the ſalt bond can 
be recovered ; and in ſome caſes the 
Commiſſioners are ſo ſcrupulous with re- 
ſpect to this proof, as to render it next to 
impoſſible to recover the bond, or avoid 
the penalty it contains.” —On this ſub- 
ject the following caſe was ſtated to 
| the Reporter,— 


A 


— 


* 
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A buſs on the fiſhing ſtation was un- 
fortunately loſt, and nothing ſaved but 
the lives of the crew. The maſter went 
to a Juſtice of the Peace, whom he found 
in the neighbourhood where he was, and 
made oath to the loſs of his veſſel, with 


the ſalt, &c. on board; but not having 
ſaved his papers, he committed a miſtake 
of five or fix buſhels in the quantity of 
ſalt on board. This atteſtation ſigned by 
the Juſtice of Peace, Was tranſmitted to 
the Commiſſioners, for recovery of the | 
ſalt-bond. On account of the error, it was 
returned, to be altered. The man then 
went before two Juſtices of the Peace, 
and made oath to the exact quantity. This 
atteſtation was tranſmitted anew; but 
returned again as inſufficient,” it being 
alledged that the depoſition ſhould have 
been made before a quorum of Juſtices 
at their quarter Mons, (ſo the law accord- 
ing to the ſtrict letter requires). The 
ſhipmaſter was gone to ſea, and could 


not be found at that time; and being 
engaged in che herring-fiſhery, it -is'a - 
thouſand to one if he muſt not either 

forego 


176 
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* a ſeaſon 8 fiſhing, or be gs 


cannot bs. certain of Bog hows at the 
preciſe day the Juſtices meet at the quar- 
ter ſeſſions.— This is one ſmall ſpeci- 
men of the vexatious embarraſſments to 
which poor people are ſubjected by theſe 
bonds: others will probably fall to be 
afterwards taken notice of. > 
N. veſſel can lend or give ſalt to any 

* at the fiſhing or othèrwiſe, even 
though belonging to the fame owners; 

| becauſe the quantity ſhipped fer cocquet 

in any veſlel, muſt be regularly landed 

at ſome cuſtomhouſe or other, either on 

fiſh; or not uſed; and if it muſt be lent, 
muſt be ſo landed and bonded, and 
again ſhipped per cocquet anew. If lent 
otherwiſe, the {alt and veſſel are ſcizable. 
No ſalt can be landed, or regularly 
entered, without warrant, as has been ſaid, 

from the cuſtomhouſe, and the duty paid 
down. And in the event of any fiſh- . 
eurer living at a diſtance from a cuſtom- 

| houſe, and having a ſtore there, he muſt 1 
bring che maſter of the veſſel to the 


fs VESM cuſtom 
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cuſtomhouſe, be it ever ſo far from him, 


report and enter the cargo, and then a 
land-waiter is ordered to diſcharge the 
veſſel at the moſt convenient legal deliver- 


ing creek within the diſtrict of the cu · 
ſtomhouſe, or at the cuſtomhouſe itſelf, 
as mentioned in the Report, if no nearer 
legal delivering creek belongs to it}. 
e If any merchant ſhould purchaſe fiſh 
from a fiſh-curer, he muſt have a clear- 
ance from the cuſtomhouſe along with 
1 2 them, 


+ Many * even in legal harbours, though con- 
venient enough for unloading veſſels, are not within the 
legal bounds of the harbour, and therefore no. goods 
can be landed at them. —Thus the new pier on the 
north ſide of the harbour of Campbelton, though a 
very good place for unloading, is not a legal delivering 
place; and in like manner, the beſt place for a pier at 
Oban is on the caſt fide of that bay, but not heing 
within the legal bounds of that harbour, cannot be 
employed as a legal delivering place. It is believed few 
places among the weſtern iſlands are legal delivering 
creeks; and therefore all veſſels muſt be entered and 
diſcharged at the cuſtomhouſe itſelf: Even where the 
caſe is otherwiſe, the hardſhip to the trader is great, as 
he muſt be at the expence of tranſporting the land- 
waiter backward and forward to that creek, and ſatisfy 
him beſides for his trouble,, almoſt at what rate he 
pleaſes to demand, 


ſuch ſteps being previouſly taken.“ 
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them, be it ever ſo far from him, other- 
wiſe the fiſh are ſeizable, and the fiſh- 
curer can get no credit for the ſalt con- 


ſumed on them. If wanted for home- 


conſumption, an entry muſt alſo be 
made at the cuſtomhouſe accordingly, 
and the duty of one ſhilling her barrel 
if for Scotland, or three ſhillings and 
fourpence if for, England, be paid, ind 
permit got. If for exportation, they muſt 
alſo be entered as ſuch; and the deben- 
ture of two ſhillings: and eightpence per 
barrel recovered. No ſale can be regu-, 
larly made, nor herrings moved, without 


Many of the above-mentioned reſtric- 
tions ſeem to be unneceſſary, and have 
no other tendency but to cramp the fiſh- 


ing trade in Scotland. Even with regard 
to England, the people are much more at 


liberty to act as their intereſt prompts 


them: For, when fiſh-curers in England 


either import or purchaſe ſalt, they 
5 have no farther trouble than grant- 

ing one bond for the quantity laid in; 
and when ſhipping it for the fiſhing, 


| 8 
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neyer go near a cuſtomhonſe; becauſe, by — 4 
granting bond, they are fully obliged to 
account for it, under the penalty of ten 
| ſhillings per buſhel. They only give a 
Certificate to the ſhipmaſter, mentioning, 
that ſo much ſalt is put on board his ve 
ſel, for the purpoſe of curing fiſh; which 
if uſed on fiſh, the fiſh-curer reports the 
quantity, and either enters the fiſh for 
home-confumption, and pays the duty, 
or for exportation, and draws the de- 
benture; and, in either caſe, gets credit 
in his ſalt-accompt for the quantity of 
falt eonſumed: if not uſed on fiſh, he 
returns his ſalt to his ſtore, ; and {his bond 5 
remains good as at firſt.—Theſe indul- 
gences are great, when compared with 
the cafe of Scotland; but when it is ad- 
verted, that cuſtomhouſes are in all caſes 
comparatively at hand in England, and 
at a very. great diſtance from the people 
who ought naturally to carry on the 
fiſhings in Scotland, it will appear plain 
chat theſe indulgences were far more re- 
quiſite in Scotland than in England, as 
in x this laſt they could only operate as. a 
2 2 bardihip, 


> 
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' hardſhip, whereas in the firſt they are 
no leſs than an abſolute Probibition. * 10 
With regard to the trade in ſalt from 


England to Scotland, the reſtraints are 


equally grievous and impolitic. The 
beſt refined rock-falt is little inferior to 
foreign ſalt for curing fiſh. This ſalt, the 
Iriſh, Dutch, Swedes, Danes, and others, 
may purchaſe duty- free, But the Scotch 
fiſhermen, if they purchaſe that ſalt, muſt 
not only give bonds in the ſame manner 
as for other ſalt, but muſt alſo give ſecu- 


rity, that if that ſalt is uſed in curing 
fiſh, theſe fiſh muſt be carried to Eng- 
land before the 5throf April next; and if 
only part uſed, the fiſh and remainder 
of the ſalt muſt be returned; and if no 


part of the falt is uſed, the whole of it 
muſt be returned. Thus are the Scotch 


fiſhers abſolutely debarred from uſing, in 
any caſe, the Engliſh refined rock-ſalt, 


which 1s by far the cheapeſt that can be 
employed in theſe fiſheries, | and chere · 


fore they cannot come in competition, on 
equal terms in this reſpec; either with the 
Iriſh, Dutch, Norwegians, or Swedes, all 


of 
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of whom obtain this neceſſary article on. 


much eaſier terms than they can. Is it 
a wonder that the Scotch fiſheries ſhould 


not much proſper, when they bave been 85 
clogged with ſo many unreaſonable re- 


ſtraints ? 


"ae Report, 1 1 ge 46 67 b. 


IT x was doubtleſs the intention of the 


Legiſlature, when the ſeveral bounties 
were granted to adventurers 1 in the fiſh- 
eries, that the money paid by Govern- 
ment for bounties ſhopld go to the imme- 


diate profit, o of cheſe adventurers, and no- 
where elſe; yet it has ſo happened, that, 
from the numerous and intricate regu- 


lations adopted in conſequence of theſe 


bounties, the difficulty of complying. 


with them in all caſes, the extraordi- 


nary expence chat theſe regulations OC- 


cafion, the reſtraints they impoſe, and 
che loſſes they neceſſari arily occaſion, from 
miſtakes, omiſſions, and accidents, that 
| bring on ruinous law-ſuits, that perhaps 
ngt o one A of theſe bounties, ſince 


X 


18 5 7111 
2505 enn 


5 


they occaſion :;— 


expence theſe laws occafion—ſome ſpe- 
cimens of that have been already ad- 
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they have been granted, has gone into 


the pockets of the fiſhermen. The in- 


conveniences. ariſing from theſe laws, 


| * be divided into the following claſſes: 


J, The great and unneceſſary expence 


2d, The reſtraints they mp on the 
adventurers with regard to the fiſhing, ſo 


as to prevent them from purſuing their 
own intereſt as wy otherwiſe might 


have done : — 


34, The checks that N give. to ths 


trade in this article, ſo as to exclude che 
adventurers from the proper markets : * 


And toftly, The ruin and miſery chey 


produce by m multiplied ' laws ſuits, which 


are, in their circumſtances, alrogether 


* unavoidable. , ph 2 : 17 


As to the firſt Head, uix. che immediate 


duced. Theſe expences, however, chat | 
have been mentioned, affect thoſe only, . 
who, living 1 in the neighbourhood of a 
cuſtomhouſe, are induced to fit out 
buſles: for, ag to the inhabitants of the 
Hebrides, 


\ 


what follows, therefore, on this head, 


Pg 18 furely 2 mere uſeleſs expenditure 
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Hebrides, who, from their natural fi- 
tuation, can alone carry on the fiſh- 
ings with ceconomy, they muſt be here 
out of the queſtion; for, the expence 76 
them is fo enormous, as neceſſarily to. 

preclude all idea of attempting to derive 
any benefit from thoſe bounties.— In 


I muſt be underſtood as any _ 
the buſs-fiſhery. 
On the eaſt coaſt of Scotland, hw 
the buſs-fiſhery has been leſs followed 
than on the weſt coaſt, and where, it 
is prob able, the cuſtomhouſe-fees on that 
head are leſs properly regulated, I have 
been aſſured; that theſe fees, on the out- 


fit of a veſſel of thirty tons. burthen, 
have in ſome caſes amounted to upwards 


of L. 7; the bounty on that veſſel was 
I. 45: $0 that here, at one haul, above 
one-fixth of that bounty is ſwallowed up 


in the cuſtomhouſe. This part, there- 


of the public treaſure. 


The numerous bonds already men- 
tioned, are another drain that carry off 


\ 
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Aa great part of the bounty, without be- 
nefiting the adventurers. . | 
But a ſtill heavier expence, which falls 5 
equally under the ſecond head, is occa- 1 
ſioned by the time that is needleſsly ſpent 
each year in going to a particular port to W 
rendezyous, after they have cleared out 
from another. This, on an average, can-— 
not be accounted, when both outgoing 
and returning is included, at leſs than 
one month's delay; and as the failing 
expence of a buſs of thirty tons bur- 
then is about L. 20 a-month, this article 
alone ſwallows up nearly t of the 
bounty. 55 N 
Another reſtraint which is little leſt 
W perhaps more ſo, is, that when 
2 buſs goes out on the herring- fiſhery, 
the is precluded from taking lines or 
hooks, or on any occaſion following any 
bother buſineſs but the herring -fiſhery. 
alone. But it often happens that theſe 
buſſes lie for many weeks without fall- 
ing in with the herrings ;. during all 
which time, the men are entirely idle, 


and only heaping up expences on the 
under — 


1 


andertaker' 8 head. But during that time, 

they are for the moſt part cruiſing in ſeas 
where cod, and ling, ſun-fiſh, whales, 

dog-fiſh, mackarel, and other fiſh that 
follow the herrings, could be caught in 
abundance; at which work, had they 
lines, and were they at liberty to uſe 
them, the hands might be employed with 


profit to the owners, and benefit to the 


nation; as they would be at all times 
ready to engage in the herring-fiſhery, g 
by laying aſide their lines, and employ- 
ing their nets whenever the e call 
up. 
Mae homey: e to the | ae 
rakers, as well as national loſs, ariſing 
from the bounty, is occaſioned by the 
law which ordains, that all the hands 
muſt paſs muſter at. the cuſtomhouſe, 
both before they ſer ſail, and after they 
return. In conſequence of that regula- 
tion, the owners muſt give food and 
wages to at leaſt double, for che moſt 
part three times the number of hands | 
that are neceſſary for navigating 1 the veſ- 
ſel, during the whole time of the voyage 
1 Aa , to 
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to and from the fiſhing - lochs, where 
hands could in general be obtained at 
leſs expence than at the Port. "Theſe 
hands ire thus cooped' up idle, for no 
purpoſe; and during a throng fiſhery, 
as ſoon as the veſſel has compleated her 
cargo; they muſt leave it᷑ to loiter in idle- 
neſs; whereas, had they been at liberty 
to remaifi, they might have catched, 
during that time of idleneſs, perhaps 


the amount of many cargoes of herrings. 
Theſe are a few of the expenſive re- 


ſtraints to which the owners of buſſes 
are ſubjected during the fiſhing itſelf. 
The bars to the diſpoſal of their fiſh, 
occaſioned by theſe laws, are not 1 
lefs to be complained of. Ee 5 
By the law, a veſſel on the bounty 
muſt continue on the fiſhing ground for 
three months, if ſhe has not ſooner com- 
pleated her cargo; and ſhould ſhe have 
caught nine-tenths of her cargo during 
the firft week, ſhe is not at liberty to 
diſcharge Aflugle barrel till the three 
months are expired; and as the firſt day 
of. rendez vous is at preſent the firſt of 
Auguſt, 


IM.] 1. oregoing Report. " "0 
Auguſt, (which, in the opinion of maſt of 
the fiſhermen, is eight or nine weeks too 
late), it fr equently. indeed uſually hap- 
pens, that, before they can return to 
port, and get their fiſh. ready for ſale, 
the Weſt-India ſhips are ſailed, and muſt 
take in their loading in Ireland, which, 
in theſe caſes, they purchaſe at a higher 
price chan they could have had them 
for at home: but, had the fiſhermen 
been allowed to land any part of this 
cargo, as ſoon as they found it ready, 
they could in general not only reach the 
Clyde market; in time with a great part 
of their herrings, but, in many caſes, 
they could even beiſent to Liverpool and 
Briſtol; in time to overtake their Weſt- 
India ſhips. By this means, the fiſher- 

men would not only obtain a ready fale 
and good prices, but they would avoid 
glutting the market ſo much as they often 
do at preſent, 2 the 2 fleet 
nifarned. 

To this head in: * reſtric- 
tion ariſing from the ſalt-laws, with re- 
| _ to abe ſale of dried cod, and other 


n A A 2 dry. 
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dry fiſh. - By the law now in force, 
white herrings cured with foreign or 
Scotch ſmall ſalt earried out duty-free 
for the fiſhery, may be entered for home- 
conſumption, on paying one fhilling 
er barrel in Scotland, and three ſhill- 
ings and fourpence in England; where- 
as ling, cod, tuſk, and hake, cured with 
the ſame ſak; are not by law admitted 
to be ſold or. entered for home-confump- | 
tion. But it is known by fatal experi- 
ence, to be very prejudicial to the ad- 
venturers in the ling and cod fiſheries 
upon theſe coaſts, to be obliged to export 
their fiſh to foreign markets, where they 
are ſold at a loſing price, when the Bri- 
tiſn market had little or none of this 
kind to ſupply their demand.— This re- 
ſtriction on the Britiſh fiſhermen ſeems 
to be the more unreaſonable, When it is 
conſidered, that veſſels cleared out for 
the Iceland or North-Sea fiſhery, are al- 
lowed to carry out ſalt duty-free. for the 
ling and cod fiſhery, and, on their return 
to port, are exempted from paying duty 
for che fiſh fo caught. —And why. this 


c_ 
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diſtinction againſt che fiſhers on our 


coaſts? They are, however, i in this caſe, 


obliged either to pay the duty for what 
falt returns unuſed, or to deftroy i it at 
the fight of the cuſtomhouſ e-officer. — 


fiſhermen to the loſs of their ſalt, when 


it might be ſafely lodged. under the key 


of the cuſtomhouſe-officers, till uſed ? 
With regard to the diftreſs brou ght 
upon individuals by law-fuits, in con- 
ſequence of theſe falt-laws, it would 
fill a volume to recite them. But, were 


this account ſince the commencement 
of the bounty-laws, to be produced, it 
would ſtrike the mind of every attenti ve 
obſerver with horror. In theſe caſes, 
the miſcarriage of a letter (and to places 
where no regular poſt goes, chis muſt 
frequently happen), the careleſſneſs of 


an i gnorant ſhipmaſter, the miſtake of 
a clerk in office, or other eircumſtances 


equally trivial, often involve a whole 
induſtrious family in ruin. There are 


Why, again, in this caſe, ſubject the 


a bare liſt of the profecurions raiſed on 


inſtances of men n being brought to Edin- 
burgh, 
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| burgh, Sir many nn. miles di. 
ſtance, to the neglect of their own af. 
fairs, merely becauſe of ſome neglect or 
omiſſion of ſome petty clerk in office, 
which, when rectified, brings no other 
relief, ſ fave a permithon to. return home, 
with, no farther load of debt but the ex- 
pence of ſuch a journey, and the loſs it 
has occaſioned, But, ſhould the caſe be 
otherwiſe, and ſhould the miſtake have 
been committed by the 


Scotland ; yet, in England, ſo many caſes are given to 
| fiſhermen, in the execution of the law, when compared 
with Scotland, that it appears quite a different ſyſtem, 
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oor country- 
man, tho chat miſtake originated from 
ignorance only, or was occaſioned by 


the loſs of a letter in going to places 


where no regular poſts are eſtabliſhed, 


| he becomes loaded with additional bur- 


dens, which in many caſes all his future 


induſtry and care will never enable him 
to diſcharge . 


From 
ar” On this occaſion we may remark, that tho the 


law is the ſame with regard to ſalt in England and in 


and is there productive of very little 1 inconvenience. In 


Scotland, many actions are carried on every year with 


reſpect to ſalt-bonds ; In England, when the Commit- 
| | E 1 


a . 
N | 2 
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From à conſideration of theſe circum- 
ſtances, ſome of the beſt informed fiber- 
men are much diſpoſed to petition Par- 
lament rather to charge the full duty on 
all ſalt. ved in che fiſheries, and allow 4 
freedom from theſe cruel reſtraints; than 
to grant the exemption” from duty on 
| the-preſent terms f. This requeſt ſhown 
at leaſt the ſtrong ſenſe chey entertain of 
the hardſhips to Which they are ſobjecx 
ed by theſe laws; tho! they de not ſeem 
ſufficienxly ro advert” do other conſe- 
quences char would reſult from this 
meaſure; For, as cke Duteh and: Iriſh. 
and all- other comperiters in che Gſhing 
buſineſs, are exempted from the high 
duties they would pay on ſalt, the Bri- 
tin fiſherinen * d de rendered 
5 | >: 31551112 agable 
ter of Fiſtieries 1 a it eee 
on that account, which had been there carried on ſince 
the law for encouraging the bſheries commenced, the 


return Was only ONE.—Alas pod Scoxland, how are 
thy people harraſſed ! 

+ At preſent, even ſalt that has paid duty, if carried 
out in a ſhip to the fiſheries, müſt be bonded, and is 
liable to the ſane regulations as duty-free fatt ; fo that 
unleſs an expreſs law be made for diſpenſing with thele 
nn, they will always be infifted on: — 
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Pay 


unable to compete with them in OR 
markets, and the fiſhing, under that ſe- 
vere check, could not flouriſh f. In gene- 
ral, however, the bulk of the fiſhermen 
ſeem to think of no other remedy, but to 
obtain an augmentation of the bounty, 
and ſome little eaſe with regard to ſome 
of the reſtrictive regulations concerning 
ſalt, without ſeeming to think it is poſſi- 


ple to remove thoſe radical evils that fo 


much tend to diminiſh their profits at pre- 
ſent, or to throw that buſineſs into ſuch 
a train as to enable the great body of the 
people in the Hebrides to follow it on 


their own account with vigour and profit. 
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„See Report, page Sb. 
IT Ir is difficult for men who have been 
accuſtoratt always to live in an improv- 
ed, n commercial, and populous countr y. 


to form an idea of the ſtate of. a country 
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roſts per buſhel of fifry-ſix pounds, about one ſhilling ; | 
ditto paying t. the duties in Britain, amounts to eight 
Killings ;—difference ; as eight to one. 
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which he c 


chat does not poſſeſs 

One who from his earlieſt 'infancy Has. 
been accuſtomed to ſee a good 
d travel with eaſe": it 
place to place, as no notion” of © the 
circumſtances of thoſe who cannot 


a poſſibility of going a few miles from 


home without great difficulty and dan- 


. 


o ſees waggons and other 


able, can be ſafely and expeditiouſly ſent 
at a*trifling expence, can form no idea 
of che difficulty and expence of ſending 


on purpoſe with every te parcel, 
where no opportunity occurs of ſending 
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* 


1 


it along with others. A letter, for · ex- 


3 * 


ample, can eaſily be conveyed from Lon- 
don to Edinburgh, by poſt, for ſeven- 55 


1 


; but if it were to be ſent on 


poſe by itlelf, where no roads had deen 
made, 5 


VI A «<p? & : | | 
- * 5 S IF! ſ 
k 2 4 d 1 


towns formed, nor places 
where horſes could be hired, it would 


coſt five hundi e „ perhaps five thouſand 
by * ſmall box may be 


4 —_— 


* 


times that ſum. 
on R e eaſily 


1. 


thilling;;. 175 e freight of a veſſel to 80 
back 


5 


3 Leitt erce, or N or | 
1 towns in the way, that letter, or. that - - 3} 


box, muſt either remain unſent, or the 
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would be of very great benefit to that 
country, in feveral reſpects. In the An 1 


„„ 


place, were it finiſhed, it would open a 4 
direct communication between all the 
c̃ountries round Lochiel and Lochaber, 8 
; and the ſea at Loch-Moidart ; ; and of 
5 e e would . a direct communica- 


N 
' 


S the beſt- fiſhing” ſtations - en the 
| coaſt ; ſo that th 
William and adjacent countries, could 
| enter into that fiſhing. with freedom, if 
they ſo inclined. | „„ | 
eferves'to be re- 
marked; that on Gene about 
be highty — 
„ value to the proprietors, at a ſmall 
erpence; but whi r can be im- 
"down by the return ß 
ts at à frnall expence, to the A 
very near neighbourhood. of Skye, | _ 
EI EWS.. = T 


96 * Illuſtrations of the bj. 
- ether iſlands in that part of he & country. ; 
| This would tend. much to -facilitate the 
improvement of theſe-parts.. ber co. MY, 
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See, Repor), page 57th. 8 

ene differ with regard to the ex 
en of the propoſed canal at Tarbat 
or at Crinan, ſome perſons thinking the 
one, and ſome the other, wauld be moſt. 
expedient, On this ſubject, however, $4 
ter having examined both places, and 
conſulted Mr Watt's eſtimate of the ex 
pence of both canals, I think chere is, 90. 
room for heſitating abqut chat to which. 
the preference ſhould he given in point 
of national utility. | The canal at Crinan; — 
lies directly in the track from the Clyde 4 
to the North, Highlands. The ſame wind 
that favours the navigation in one part 
of this courſe, favours i mM: through the 
whole; whereas that of Tarbat lies out of 
the track, and requires a different wind 
in one place, from that which would an- 
ſwer in all other parts of it. This cir- 
eumſtance alone, is with me entirely de- 

5 5 ciſive 
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3 ciſive as to the national utility: and as to 
the difference in the expence berween the 
i= to, it is ſo ſmall as to deſer 

tion in a work of ſuch great ne. 
that at Tarbat finiſhed: at this mo 
L do not conceive: that it would prevent , 
the other from being executed; and in 
2 | that caſe, the inconveniences occaſioned 
by the Tarbat canal, Wa 
_ the benefits that woul 
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upon the 
areut- 


icarion between 
| different plas" in in diſtant parts of 
| ceafieſt way, it has been found 
by experience, is to eſtabliſh one direct 
road leading from the moſt diſtant parts 


do the metropolis, and opening 
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communications to road from 
other places as it paſſes them. By 
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= oa lateral poſts wanted from the prin- af 
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* cipal road. Hence it will follow, chat 


if che principal road is as near the differ- 
| ent places av may be, the expence of the 
byeral poſts will be as fmall as > pothble, 


= At prefens, the only great poſt-road 
N thro' Scotland northward, is from Edin- 
BH burgh by Perth, Aberdeen, Inverneſs, &c. 
E Now, any-one who looks at the map of 
[ Scotland, wil perteĩve, that thas kne 1 18 
= as far removed: from the | welt coait A It 


and no diret —— at all can 


. i . [ * , þ ; 
be carried on 
£ & *% 4 7 a * $ \ 


N Let it, for 3 fap 


I man in Loch-Yew:was 0 fend. ; A ketter to- 
1 "+ another 


ö 
7 


* . „ 


another in Loch-Broom, the direct di- 
ſtance being about twenty miles; that 
letter muſt Grſt travel to Edinburgh, and 
from thence be returned to Loch-Broom, 
- a diſtance of near a. thouſand miles go- 
ing and returning, in travelling which 
ſpace near a fortnight muſt elapſe; and 
the ſame thing muſt happen by the pre- 
ſent courſe of poſt between any two 
places ſituate twenty or thirty miles 
fouth and north of each other in all 


thoſe regions. The conſequence is, that 
their only correſpondence i is confined to 
nities of meeting with 


veſſels filing along the coaſt, or expreſs 
boats ſent on purpoſe. So long as things 
1 remain on this footing, the people 
muſt remain in a great meaſure ſtrangers 
to the ſtate. of each other, unacquainted 
eQive wants, and unable 
to relieve them. But, were a road made, 
leading from Fort- William along the 
weſt coaſt from ſouth to north, as near 
the coaſt as poſſible, ſo as to keep fret 
of ferries, to go forward till it reached 
Thurſo on the eaſt coaſt, and to have a 

7 branch 
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Branch from Fort-William directly to 
Inverary, it would neceſſarily happen, 
that all the ꝓacket- boats from the weſt 
coaſt, to any of the iſlands, would have 
a very direct communication with that 
road. And if poſts were regularly travel- 
ing on it, the time neceſſary for corre- 
ſponding between any of thoſe iſlands 
and Edinburgh, would be much ſhorten- 
ed, and intelligence could be thus quick - 
ly, and at a trifling expence, conveyed 
along the coaſt from place to place every- 
| where: ſo that if a great take of fiſh caſt 
up in any one loch, intefligetce of it 
would quickly be conveyed to every 
other loch; and a veſſel in any one place 
could know with certainty, in a very 
ſhort time, not only of one place in 
which the herrings had appeared, but of 
every place i in which they had been ſeen, 
and the fize of the body of fiſh that had 

been diſcovered. He could thus direct his 
_ courſe immediate ly to the place which 
| beſt ſuited his purpoſe, en e, 

of being — 7 


At 


8 
233 
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At preſent, fiſhermen. complain, chat 


even when expreſſes are ſent on the bu- 
lineſs of fiſhing, the intelligence i is not 


conveyed to all, but only to ſuch as the 
perſons employed think proper. This ob- 
jection muſt ever lie againſt private intel- 
ligence. A public poſt cannot be.made, in 


Beſides, though fiſh may caſt up in ane 
loch, from whence an expreſs 1s ſent, 
they may alſo be in another! in greater 
quantities, or nearer at the time, from 
which no news have « come —veſlels may 
be thus miſled, and drawn away from the 
beſt fiſhery; to one that is much worſe.— 
Too many may be thus induced to croud 


fion great diſorder, and many inconve- 
niences; all which would be obviated by 
a daily correſpondence by poſt; which 
' might eaſily be eſtabliſhed, were a road 
carried in the direction here propoſed. 


From theſe, and other obvious con- 


heturions,: J was. extremely ſolicitous, 
when on that coaſt, to diſcover if a road 
coulebe formed, that would be'tolerably. 

TT Go - : level, 


this manner, the tool of a monopoly — 


together into one place, ſo as to occa- 


— 
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level, in the direction propoſed; but as it 
goes directly acroſs the general ridges of 
Mills, all dis inhabitants concurred” in 
telling me, it would be a matter of great 
eiffieulty, if wot impracticable. I cam 
not, however, be eaſily ſatisfied that it 
wonld be impructicable, if a perſon well- 
filled in matters of this kind were to 
forvey the country; for, I have ſeldom 
ften a ridge of hills, of very great length, 
without ſome: practicable opening wind- 
ing thro them, on which a horſe-pach at 
Jeaſt could be formed. I cherefore would 
propoſe, that a premium ſhould be offer 
ed tothe perſon who ſhould diſcover the 
beſt oourfe of à practicable horſe-road (I 
do not infift vn x road for 2 in 
the direction propoſed. . Leet 
But, if after all it ſhould FR found 
that no horſe- dad could be there obtain- 
td, I ſhould not, from chat circumſtance, 
abandon the idea of having a poſt eſta» 
bliſhed in that directim. Men to run 
conld there be found, who would go 
ſhort ſtages very quickly; ant wene the 
_ to go every __ (Sundays \ridt' en- 


cepted), 


(R] Furegoing Fw 9 
cehted), the Maile would be light, and 
the ſame man could always go and re- 
turn the ſame ſtage. in che fame day, ſo 
that he wonld becomnt perfectly ac- 
quainted with every. flap ot the read in 
a very ſhort time. During vrry viglent 
falls of ſnow, the poſt might indeed be'a 
few days interrupted;-but' that uſually 
happens. at a Eaſon. ofthe: year when-the 
interruption coul he cafrcft born with. 
\ As t0'the-.idca. of nada being formed 
there for the purpoſe af driving weighty 
carriages. or far conyexing uncured fill 
frum place to place Along them, a On 
| gentleman; ſuams to apprehend}; it is. 20g 
_ abifurd, as I ſhould think; ever eo have - 
entered into the thonght of: any man 
who had the fimalleſt claina to be con- 
ſdered as a ratinnal Creature... r 
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IX Mmuſt here be remarked, a 
branch of revenue, ig che difference: ho- 
tween: the groſs amount and the net pro- 
Ghar: ſo — as in the fult- duties; the 
: WES. youu 


per annum: So that above two-thirds of 


does not come in to the public rreaſury. 


accompt, even when the whole of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
1 
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groſs amount being in England about 
L. oo, o, and in Scotland E. 36, 000%. 


the net produce in England about 


L. 2 50, boo, and in Scotland L. TI, e 


the groſs revenue is deſtroyed in the ex 
pence of management, and ifi draw- 
backs. Much cherefore is paid, which 


It will perhaps be ſaid, that no part of 
that goes under the name -of:'#rawback, 


is. paid by Britiſh ſubjects; yet it will vb 


no difficult mater co ſhow, that, in the 


| preſent caſe, nearly as much is. actually 


paid by the ſubjects of Britain, as the 
whole of the groſs revenue ſtated in: the 


drawback ſtands as a part of it. 
Thoſe who are not in the ſecrets of 
certain trades, can never explain cleaxly 
the way in which frauds on the revenue 
are committed; though, when a man 
is. in poſſeſſion af certain facts, he may 
be able to demonſtrate, with the moſt 
undeniable clearnefs, that ſome kinds of 
fraud muſt be committed, to à certain 
amount. 


R Feregving Report: 2 
amount. A man, for example, -who knows. 
chat about 20,000 oο hogſheads of tobacco 
are annually conſumed in —— 
chat che re verrue ariſing from chat artie 
amounts only" tb about L. 300, 0 — 
armum, (which is not quite dusk to the 
duty of 5000 Hogſheads), nüt know; 
rat, , by 'one tenor othet hre "hogs: 


4 


, * 
* 


Reads nbarly ate clandeſtit aer i imported 
or every one clit 5 pays duty. J 97 5 IE 
8 in like man Wh 4 man e aims 


the e quantity of falt chat is of "at aver- 
axe confumed by each inivittoat dun 


a4 year, and alſo knows the number of 
perfons nearly whe are in che ifland, ca 
cafily aſcertain” with t tolck able eraettieck 
what is the quantity of —— If 1 
the iſland; wirhout having re urfe 6 
the ſalt-· accompts : 1 es i; ald 

On this principle, I fd, ape enquiry 
at many artentive hobſe Hoher, chat the 
average quantity of falt actually conſuth- 
ed in an ordi nary family; amounts to 
nearly two pecks, or half- a- buſhel of 
fifty-ſix, pounds weight, to ac . ber { 
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one year f. But, as chis quantity riſes 
very high, lex the quantity; ſed on food 
be taken only; at one peck, and half 
each, and then the quantity confumed: 
wanld: be as under, taking the number 
in England and Wales at eight 
1 ons, and thoſe of Scotland at two 
. millions; both which computations, there 
RD is good reaſon. to: think, ate rather below: 
chan above the truth, Eight million s . 
erſons in England, conſuming twenty 
. ons e pounds, of ſalt each, wauld, in one 


411.9 


, make pſe of three millions of buſhels; 
_ at — ſhillings per buſbel, (the 
'. preſent duty jo. Faglanfl is L. 750,000 
 Þ Redland, aki milli pap PPE 

buſhel, m—_— 1. ak 90. The perl 
money, therefore, paid by the people. f 
Brain for ſult- duties, act — * | 
amount. to * 806,250; or, tal 
a round ſum, to upwards. af L. 


Lk ret no Mitt T0 2235p for 

ü +1 It is to be. obſerved, that the fr 1 uſed ; in bread, | 

and falted- proviſions if any are uſed in the family, | | 
Quouild be taken into this accompt. 
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for ſalt uſed on proviſions, beſides what 
is wfed in mandfactures, and for glau- 
ber ſalts, mineral alkali, &. which may 
be rated ſafely at L. $0,000, in all 
L. $50,000. Of this ſum it appears that 
only L. 250, is paid in to the Ex. 
chequer in England, and L. 1 1,000 neatly 
in Scotland, — in all L. 267, 00: So that 
che people actually pay very near four 
times as much on W ad 
goes to the revenune. 
What, it will be ſaid, N of as 
refilue? The anſwer is plain Ir goes 
into the pochets of ſmugglert, -a ſet of 
men who are equally deſtructive to che 
fair trader, and detrimental to che pub. 

lic, by appropriating to themſelves that 
money which 'ought to defray che er- 
pences of the State, che deficiency of 

whieh muſt Be made up by ſome other 
tax. If over” this tax ſhall be rupealed, 
therefore, it: muſt follow,>that all theſe 
perſans Who at preſent profit in any way 
by this elandeſtine trade, will be loud in 
their clamours wick a view to fruſtrate 
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any plan that may be thought of for raiſ- 
g ing a revenue equivalent to · the amount 
ol che ſalt· tax, as they maſt. well know, 
chat their unjuſt profits will be annihi- 
lated, as ſoon as it ſhall be adopted. . But, 
ſhould the-Legiflature impoſe any other 
tax in its ſtead, that would be eaſy to 
collect, and which ſhould not preſs. un- 
equally on individuals, and not be liable 
to evaſions, it is ſufficiently plain, from 
the foregoing conſiderations, that if no 
more revenue ſhould be raiſed by it than 
the net revenue ariſing from the ſalt: 
duties at preſent, the whole body of the 
people would be great gainers by the ex- 
change. For, if the people in Britain 
conſume at preſent as much ſalt as ſhould 
pay to Government about L. 8 5, oo 
of duty, (and the confumers pay the 
ſame, or very near the ſame price as if 
it all paid duty), and Government nets 
only L. 261,000, it is plain, that if, in- 
ſtead of that falt-duty, they paid, by an- 
other tax, the, ſum of L. 260,000, they 
would, by this + exchange, fave five hun- 
1 1 dred 
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annum. When individuals are to be ſuch 
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dred and ninety thouſand pounds per 


gainers; and the revenue to loſe nothing 
3 a meaſure that would be * 


Fg to wo: Fuppoſed how fach a ls. 
tary meaſure would be rejected by the 
Legiflature of this country, becauſe a 
few intereſted. individuals ſhould induf- | 
triouſſy employ their emiſſaries to raiſe 
a clamour againſt it. 
Of all the kinds of ti taxes addon can * 

otapoſed, thoſe which are levied. upon 
conſumable commodities, are the moſt 
liable to eſcape the notice of the perſon 
who pays them, and are at the ſame time 

the moſt liable to frauds upon the people, 
(for I chooſe to ſtate it ſo, rather than 
call it by the leſs exceptionable, though 


leſs juſt. name of frauds upon the re- 


venue), than any others. Hence it hap- 
pens, that whenever a tax 18 impoſed on 
articles of this kind, the conſumer is not 
. obliged to pay to the perſon who 
D d ſecretly 
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fecretly evades che duty, the ſame rate he 
ought to have paid to Government; but 
in moſt caſes he is charged beſides with 
n additional price, equal to five or fix 
ane the amount of the · duty eh arged to 
Government. The inſtanees of this kind 
are ſo numerous, and ſo obvious to every 
perſon, as not to require to be here 
pointed out. The natural inference to 
be drawn from this remark is, that con- 
fumable articles of neceſſary uſe among 
the lower ranks of people, ought not to 
de charged with duties by Government; 
becauſe this, in all caſes, fubjects the 
people to a very heavy aſſeſſment, with 
out affording an adequate aid to Govern- 
ment. - And as ſalt is a neceſſary that 
eunnot be diſpenſed With by the pooreſt, 
people, and 1s beſides an article-of great 
uſe in agriculture, and a variety of other 
manufactures; and as the trade in this 
article is" exceedingly liable to frauds, 
it muſt, in ſound policy, be deemed an 
object extremely improper for taxation. 
And though it muſt be owned, that na- 
tions whoſe rulers neither attend to che 
„„ | | dictates 
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dictates of humanity, nor principles of 


ſtance merely becauſe, it cannot be diſ- 
penſed with by any- one; yet the Hard- 
{ſhips to which this tax ſubjects the whole 
body of the people, and! che civil, diſor, | 
ders it occaſions in the, State, ſerve-very, 
effectually to point it out as · a tax exceed 
ingly pernicious and impolitic. From 
theſe conſiderations, it will well become 
the enlightened. Legiſlators, of Britain, to 
ſet the example to all: ſuprpunding na- 
tions, of firſt (deliberately. freeing their, 
people from this cruel, im pol litic, High 
unproductive cax. — Amtl. | 
Should the Ln wo VE: ;, _ 
this: meaſure, which. I;cannot; doubt of; 
they ought, at the ſame time to guard 
againſt an evil that may be expected to 
flow from it. [Thoſe whe. have been lo 
long accuſtomed to roh their, felloyr ſub: 
jects, under the pretext of paying ea high, 
duty tothe King, will feel no ſcruples of 
conſcience in continuing:;the. lame prac, 


tice under any other pretext they can de- 
viſe: : and: as it is uſual When a new: duty 
W D da 5 18 


ſound policy, have choſen to tax this lab- | 
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is impoſed « on articles of this nature, for 
dealers to charge- three or four times the 
amount of that duty on the articles they 


ſelt; fo it may be expected, that if a duty 


is taken off, they will endeavour to- ap- 
ply the ſame rule, and lower che pries of 


the commodity only one-third or one- 
fourth the amount of the duty that is 
taken off. Should this be permitted in an 
article of ſuch general uſe as falt, the in- 
tention of this wiſe alteration would be 
fruſtrated, and the people would till, 
without any reaſon for it, be loaded with 
a very heavy tax. Care, therefore, ſhould 
be taken in framing the law effectually 
to guard againſt this abuſe, which might 
be done by a few fimple - regulations 
_ which it is nen here ane 
to 0 ſpecify. . | 
I do not jomiter it as filling within 
my provi, ce, in this public manner, to 
point out a leſs objectionable tax that 
might be adopted, to yield a revenue 
equal to the net produce of the ſalt- 
duties. But; ſhould this meaſure be ever 
ſeriouſly intended to. de chrried into 
practice, 
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| practice, (and I have no ede in 
ſaying; that till the ſalt⸗duties are taken 
off, it is in vain ever to think of efta- 
bliſhing an important fi fiſhery on the Bri- 
ri coaſts), there will be no difficulty in 
finding a tax to be adopted which can- 
not be evaded; which will not be felt as 
ſcvere by the pooreſt perſon in the iſland; 
anch which can be liable to no abuſe in 
the collection, nor ocher frauds by which 
the” money paid by the ſubject will be 
diverted from going directly into the 
coffers of the public; What an immenſe 
ſum of money-would:be ſaved to the 1 in- 
duſtrious people of this ifland; were all 
che taxes on other neceſſary articles of 
conſumption taken off, and other taxes 
of the ſame nature with tliat here alluded 
to ogg in their ſtead +! Were the 
ho, | good 


41 16 Aran ge” io fee the FRY) favour that the 
people bear to thoſe manufacturers, ho they khow - 
fall upon means to evade payment of auy one article of 
duty, without ever conſidering that theſe manufac- 
turers as effectually rob their fellow-fubjets of that 
ſum, as if they put their hand into their neighbours 
Pocket, and took the money away: For every * of 
candles 
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good effects of one ſuch ſalutary change 
experienced, it might. gralually: Nane the 
way for chat of others. V 
Among che benefits that would reſale 
to Britain from-the abolition of the ſalt. 
| duties; Olle of che firſt that would be Felt; 
would be the! enabling her own people 
to ſupply her navies and ſhips;; &. With 
falt provifione which for many years paſt 
have been obtained from Ireland, in con- 
fequienee-of tliato abſurd hounty already 
ſpecified: which has been granted by, us 
ns: Inelandg tor give chem a monopoly in 
this branch of tatle againſto ourſelxes. 
In conſequence ef that znonopoly, Ariz 
tain imports fr Irelantl arnmually abomt 
785000 barrela of beef, khnd r48;000 [bar- 
rels of: pork; heſides butter and other 
ed 9 che value off which, if 


reckoned 


2 that a manufacturer ſeeren, he obtains from 
the conſumer twopence more than its juſt price, which 
' goes into his pocket, without paying any value for it, 
and comes out of the pocket of the purchaſer without 
any equivalent given in exchange, as be maſt inevitably, 
pay that twopence over again to make up the deficits 


ency of the tax. The ſame — ſaid of very other 
ſimilar evaſion. 
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reckoned only at three pounds per arrel, 
amounts to L. 369, ooo per annum; and 
this not reckoning what! is en! in by 
Britiſh veſſels for ſhip-ſtores in Ireland, 


the amount of which I have not been 
able to aſcertain, but which muſt pro- 
bably be more than that which is im- 
ported directly into Britain. To obtain 
a branch of trade of ſo great national 
value, and one of ſo much importance to 
the landed and mercantile intereſts of 
Britain, well deſerves the ſerious atten- 
tion of the Legiſlature of this iſland, and 
would alone authoriſe a much bolder 
meaſure than that propoſed, were no 
other conſequences to reſult from it. 
But the trade in ſalted proviſions, great 
as it is, is not the only benefit that would 
refult to Britain, in reſpect to her com- 
merce with Ireland, from the abolition of 
tlie ſalt-duties Ships which are under a 
neceſſity of wucling at Ireland to take 
in the important article of ſalted meat, 
delay taking on board all- other ſtores 
that can be ꝓuichaſed at a leſs, or even 
e price in Leland,” chan they can be 
had 
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had for in Britain, which tends yet far- 
ther to diminiſh the trade and manu- 
factures, and to injure the revenue of 
Britain: But, could ſalted proviſions be 
had equally good and cheap at home as 
in Ireland, it would not be worth while 
in moſt caſes, for a veſſel to loſe time to 
ſtop at Ireland to take in the articles of 
leſs conſequence; which might be ob- 
tained a ſmall matter cheaper in Ire- 
land. Theſe articles, therefore, would 

be taken on board in Britain alſo; and 

thus our revenue and trade would be 
augmented by their conſumption, in- 
| ſtead of that of a foreign State. | 
We ought alſo farther: to adveft, that, 
in conſequence of our preſent ſalt- laws, 
a very great trade is carried on from 
Ireland to Britain (and the ſame may 
be ſaid from Norway and Sweden to our 
northern iſlands), in ſmuggled ſalt. An 
innumerable multitude of ſmall boats 
are conſtantly. employed in this trade, 
by which they are chiefly ſupported. 
It is this which forms their cargo; but 
along with it, many other articles of 
value, 
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value, and ſmall bulk, are ſent to every 
part of our coaſt, which never could be 
brought thither, were it not for the op- 
portunities that readily offer, of ſend- 
ing them ſo eaſily by the ſalt-boats. This 
ſalt buſineſs, therefore, lays the ſure 
foundation of a very extenſive ſmug- 
gling trade on all out; coalt, in a variety 
of articles which eould not be carried 
on without it.—Annihilate that _ 
and the other muſt fall of courſ 
From theſe conſiderations, I am Lani: 
fied, chat if the falt-duties in Britain 
were aboliſhed, though no other tax were 


* 4 


nation vould not be in the ſmalleſt de- 
gree diminiſhed; far leſs: could that dimi- 
nation be experienced, were another leſs 
obj ectionable tax, that would produce 3 an 
equal free revenue, adopted in its ſtead. 
I cannot, therefore, bring miyſelf to be- 
| lieve,' that the nation will heſitate about 


approving of chis propoſal, whenever 3 it 
| ſhall come to be cally ed. g 
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adopted 1 im its ſtead, the revenue of this 
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I occurs to ertry perſon who thinks 
abblit the mans uf improving the fiſhi- 
cries, that the benefics would be great, 
were ſtores of caſlt and alt aid u in 
convenient places along theſe coaſts: And 
many perſonsſconſider this as a matter ſo 
enſy an obvious;' chat cy muke ligint 
of ever y:dioulcy j and imagine, at by 
this ſingle improverhany whith: might, 
a6 th think, bel carried inte practice "us 
fon almoſt ag ir cool Be tbughe 
the: fiſhermen world [have every: | advan 
tage they: eould reaſonably wiſh' Wr. It 
16; however; moſt certairi, thüt che prez 
fent ſtate of that country does nut udinlit 
of chis imprevernent at all, and that, cih 
the frustion of iche inhabitants be altered, 
it ds Atagether impractieable- donne! 
"The ſaltt laws are, in che 2 place, An 
unſuperable bir to ſuch a plan. While 
theſe ſubſiſt BO man ean fell ſalt for the 
5 purpoſe of the fiſheries, in ſmall quan- 
tities ; and i in the iflands, at a diſtance 
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from the cuſtomheuſe, t cannot: be ſold 
at all in ſucli a way fas could benefit the 
fiſheries ; 35 has been alrgady ſhqun. 
But even were the {altrlaws altered in 
this reſpect, it does nog appear, how, it 
would be paſſihle, as things are now, cir- 
cumſtaneed, to eſtabliſh. ſuch Gore 
would afford the. relief wanted. It, has 
been already ſhown, that diag eme 
in at times in ſuch quantities. to partigu- 
lar lochs, as that many thapfand | | 
might be carched 3 in a very ſhort time 
And as che time of their, Arrival. is ako: 
gether ungertain, and their nee 
there equally precarious, — to an{wer 5: 
purpoſe, wanted; n a Ranltyehere: no re- 
gular cenxeyance from place to place is 
eſtabliſhed, it would — to have 
a ſtore of immenſe magnitude eſtabliſhed 
at each fiſhing: lock wpan;;the coaſt, to 
be ready to anſwer the demand .when- 
ever that ſhould happen. But as it fre- 
quently happens, that many years clapſe 
before ſuch an abundant fiſhing caſts up 
in 5 one loch, the immenſe ſtores thus 
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during all that time, as a dead and de- 
caying ſtock. 80 that, tho' individuals 
ſhould be fdund; who could at firſt com- 
mand a ſtock ſufficient for that purpoſe 
tand fuch individuals could not be met 
with in theſe countries ; what man could 
afford to lie out of his money fo long ? 
No profit iti trade that can be named, 
would be ſufficient to indemnify him.— 
Such a ſtore, therefore, cannot be eſta- 
bliſhed by individuals: And no man of 
common ſenſe would ever Propoſe that 
Government ſhould furniſh them. The 
propoſal would be too abfurd to merit 
ay _—— 
From theſe WI 48 it il ap- 
pear, that however plauſible ſuch a plan 
may ſeem at the firſt glance, it is, when 
examined, altogether impracticable; ; and 
that no effectual ſtores can ever be there 
obtained to anſwer the purpoſe wanted, 
till 2 general briſk intercourſe for the 
exchange” of commodities ſhall be eſta- 
bliſhed between different places along 
that coaſt; in which caſe, without being 
under the neceſſity of accumulating ſuch 


waſteful 
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waſteful ſtores, a ſupply ſufficient to an- 
ſwer the demand, however great it might 
be, could quickly be brought to the 
place where it was wanted. I ſhall ſoon 
have occaſion” to: ſhow how that inter- 
. coutſe may be eſtabliſhed. — It is only 
neceſſary further to obſerve in this Place, 
that the propoſal in the Report, as it is 
calculated to promote that intercourſe, 
could only be reckoned beneficial in as 
far as that intercourſe was ſuppoſed to 
be eſtabliſned. Let us, however, ſup- 
poſe that large towns were there eſta- 
bliſhed an univerſal circulation of in- 
telligence would be the firſt conſequence, 
and a general commercial intercourfe 
the next, that would be felt among the 
whole. If a ſhoal of herrings ſet in to 
any one bay, it would immediately be 
known, and i it would at the ſame time 
be known if they were to be had on 
any other part of the coaſt; all the on- 
ers of veſſels would therefore know whi- 
cher to repair. Should the fiſhing be ſo 
great as to endanger a- ſcarcity of ſalt, 
merchants would | 1 obtain 


* 
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ſupplies from all thoſe. places on the 


coaſt where there were no fiſhing at che 


time; and ſupplies would be ordered 
from all other places, ſo that the quan- 


thing may be ſaid of barrels. But in vaſe 
it ſhould be found that theſe could not 
be got ſo quickly as they were wanted, 
_ Joiners and carpenters. would be employ- 
ed to make great vats to anſwer the 
ſudden emergency, in which the fiſh 
could f be packed, where they could re- 
main to be properly pined: And in the 
mean time, many barrels from various 


quarters would come in, ſo as to allow 


che herrings to be packed when ready 
for that purpoſe: Some alſo would be 
pined in cloſe· decked veſſels, in bulk, and 
ſent coaſtwiſe to large places, where part 


of. them might be ſold, and the remainder Ty 


barrelled up. In this way, a hundred 
times more herrings might, in ſome caſes, 
be catched than can be done at preſent; 
by the Jamp : nen + *. e | ant} 


at ry much ae price wp 3 for 


Which they can be now afforded. 
AMONG 
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tity could not be exhauſted.— The ſame 
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£ monty * theſe conditions the r 
portant is, that" the proprietor hall en- 
gage to furniſh to each ſettler, for the 
firſt ſeven years after this eſtabliſhmenr, 
if the perſon chooſes to receive it, one 
Scöts pint bt wW-)o Engliſh -quarts) of u 
ſkimmed ſweet milk, of * good quality, : 
each day between the firft day of May 
and che firſt of November; at Ripulared 
price, not exceeding one Penny per piut; 
and from che firſt of November to che 
firſt" of Ma ay; one chopin {one quart 
Engliſh) fer day 53 a pfice not exceeds 
ing one penny. The feuar in rhis caſt 
to have an option to  diſc6rtinue it for 
fix months, at any of che terms aböv,e 
ne mentioned, upon ving one month's 
previous notice of © is interition to the 
prietor, or any 7 perſon bi e ſhall entruſt 
with the mag gement of chis department; ; 
it being dh unde rſtopd, "that if no 
ſack 3 intimation be given, the feuar in- 
dente do continue it, and Hall therefore 
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be obliged to pay for it at the rate 
above mentioned. 
I know. not a ſtipulation of more in- 
diſpenſible neceſſity than the above, tho 
it will be confidered by many as ridicu- 
lous, and by others will be accounted 
+ troubleſome to the proprietors as, to 
require to be omitted. I truſt, however, 
That, when it is duly conſidered, it will 
5 neither be found ridiculous in the eyes 
of anyone, nor in the ſmalleſt degree 
troubleſome, to the proprietor, but rather 
; highly beneficial to him. | 
When a poor family is ſettled in any 


place, milk is :10. neceſſary for children, 
and ſo uſeful as an article of diet for old 
— (beer cannot chere be had), that 
can poſſibly do without it. 
To obtain this neceſſary article, it 18 in- 
variably the practice in country- places 
for every family to have a cow, without 
which it is thought they could not pofſi- 
bly ſubſiſt. To obtain food for chis 
cow, they are under a nece ſlity of farm 


ing ſome land; the digging of which, 
and the wading this ae cow, takes 


up 
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up as much of their time as to prevent 
them from benefiting themſelves hy ore 
productive induſtry. The purchaſing f 
this cow alſo, and the ſtocking the, land * Þ 
thati is neceſſary for her ſubſiſtence, ex- F 
hauſts ſo much of their little; ſtock, as 
to render chem exceſſively poor; and che 
rent they are obliged to pay for that land, 
keeps them for ever in the ſams ſtate The 
milk that is thus obtained For their fami- 
ly, ãs purchaſed at a price ten times more 
thawits worth and, on this account, their 
whote life is ſpent in miſery and want. 
A plan, therefore, which: propoſes to free - 
chem from chis intolerable — can 
1 no juſt ſubject for ridicule. 

Exery perſon 1 have conſulted upon 
5 ſubject, agrees in thinking, that 
nothing proves ſuch an obſtruction to 
the fiſheries, as the operations and the 
cares of agriculture, nor a greater bar to 
the progreſs of agriculture than the fiſh- 
eries, where both are practiſed by the 
ſame perſon. It is therefore univerſally 
admitted, that if theſe arts are to be car- 


_ to perfection, they muſt be carried 


y 
* 
- 
- 


as. muflrationt of the 
en as diſtinct profeſſions. The farmer 


engage in agriculture; and che farmer, 


uſt have nothing to do with the fiſh- 


eries, nor che fiſherman any immediate 
rvonceri in the operations of agriculture. 


But, how is it poſſible ta effect this, in 
the ſituation hetp ſuppoſed, ſo. eaſilyi or 
effectuallxs as by the mode here pre- 
ſcribed ? The fiſherman would chu en- 
Joy chis indiſpenſible neceſſary of ik 
without being under any temptation to 


by having an extenſive market provided 
fur chis ufefn product of his farm, would 
find ſufficient ęmployrment at all. times, 
at his own: buſineſs, to prevent him from 8 
ever thinking of engaging perſonally in 
the cates: of che fiſheries. Thus would 


be at once drawn that neceſſary line 


which has been often attempted by more 


complicated regulations in vain, by which 
they would for ever afterwards be con⸗ 


tinued as amn and en . 
ments. „ 230) 


It wall ee 1 apes} a plainly 
— that chere is no room to appre- 


- —— 


” 


inconvenient to the landlord. No ſopner 


ſucculent food for the 
ſons of the year, which would give riſe 


- 


bend that this ſtipulatien 


would ſuch a market be provided far 
_ this product of the 
men, ſeeing the profit that would reſult 
from it, would be emuleus of obtaining 
the privilege of ſupplyin article: 
And as the demand would be n 
and the money that could thus be drawn - 
the ſhme quantity of forage in this 
way, would be much more chan ean be 
ined in any other way in thoſe 
countries, they would be enabled to he 
at 4 proper expenee for finding rich and 
cows nt all ſeas 


to modes of culture that never could 


have been experienced without it. And 


as the man who firſt obtained the 1 
lege of ſupplying the ſettlers with milk, 
would ſoon m money, other per- 


new farms would be. taken for 


endeavour to obtain cuſtomers, by ſelling 
their milk to ſuch as choſe it, at a lower 
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cows ; and theſe rival cowifeeders would | 


* 
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find it convenient. 
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price, or affording 1 it of a better quality 


than the original contractor. To give 


riſe to this ſpecies of rivalſhip, and thus 
to prevent che abuſe of the contract, the 
ſtipulation was made, that any per ſon 
who chooſes it, may withdraw from the 
original contractor at any term he ſhould 
By this natural pro- 
greſſion, many fields would ſoon be cul- 
tirated. Rival tenants would raiſe the 
rent to its proper value to the proprie- 
tor; and rival cow feeders would fink 
the price of milk to its proper value to 
the conſumer. All matters would then 
be carried on in the eaſy natural way 
that takes place at preſent in the neigh- 
bourhood of every town, without the 
care or regulating efforts of any- one. 


mug 


10 * 1 * joe oath. DEED 
THERE: would here be an opening . thi 


frauds. Certain perſons would no doubt 
be employed to build theſe boats by con- 
tract, and theſe would probably try to 
make as much Profit as they could by 

that 
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that contract. To guard againſt the 
evils that might be expected to originate 
from that ſource, let it be required = 
law, that che following condition ſhould 
be inſerted into every eontract for build- 
ing boats for this Purpoſe, bia. That no 
payment of the pries of theſe: boats ſhall 
be made till eight days ſhall have fully | 
elapſed after the delivery of the boats to 
the ſeveral perſons who ſhall be adj udged 
to have gained the premiums, without 

any complaint being lodged with the 
Commiſſioner of Stores, complaining of 
their :infufficiency.; But if any ſuch 
complaint ſhrall have been there lodged... 
before that time, the Commiſh 
not pay the price till the bee ſhall 
have been fairly diſruſſed. For that 
purpoſe, a warrant ſhall be iſſued by the 
Commiſſioner (or ſome other perſon who 
ſhall be judged more competent) to ſum- 
mon fifteen perſons in the vicinage, who 
are acquainted with matters of this ſort, 
within two days at fartheſti after the 
complaint is lodged with him, to meet 
as a jury to examine the boat them- 
ee — ſelves, 


- 
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| knowledge, and from the evidence of 
ſuch other perſons as they ſhall chooſe 


to admit, whether. theſe complaints are 
well or ill founded: And if two-thirds 
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ſelves, and to judge from their own 


% 


of this jury are of opinion that any boat 
complained of be faulty, and unfairly 


made, that is, of ſuch materials and ſize as 


are not allowed by the contract, the boat 
ſhall be entirely forfeited 4 and it ſhall 
be competent for this Court; to impoſe 
beſides an additional fine, not exceed- 
ing the price that ſhould have been paid | 
for the boat. But if the ſame Court ſhall 
find that the boat has been fairly and 
honeſtly made of good materiale, &c. but 
that it is not adjudged to be honeftly 
worth the money that was to have been 


its price, che Court, in this caſe, may 


either order the contractor to make 4 


new boat of the full value it ought to be, 
and to deliver it into the hands of che 


_ perſons who have the faulty boat, allow 


ing them in the mean time' to make uſe. 
bf the boat they have got till the other 
be you them, — che "__w of the firſt 

5 | boat 
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ym > ano retained till a certificate be 
obtained from the owners of the boat, 
acknowledging that they have received a 
ſecond boat in its place, of a good and 
ſufficient kind, with which they are ſa- 
3 tisfied. Or the Court may decree, that 
4 part of the contract price, amounting 

ro double che ſum that they find the 
| i boat is deficient in value; ſhall be kept 
back from the builder of the boat, and 
be given to the perſonz who have got 
che boat. — Under che controul of this 
elauſe, it is believed few frauds would 
ve attempt 

There is one other difficulty. occurs 
with regard to che boats; which I have 
often had under contemplation, bur never 
yet have been able to diſcover in what 
way it conld be'obviated.—In different 
places, boats vf very different conftruc- 
eons are xocoumetd: the beſt for the fiſh- 
rries; 4b bat if the perſon) in one diſ- 
trict were t be furced to take 'thofe that 
were of a conſtruction che moſt eſteemed = 
in anocher 1difrrict, it (avout) give grent 
4ifconcenti; Aud us each particular kinil 
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of boat poſſeſſes certain advantages over 
others, it is a matter of great difficulty 
to aſcertain which is abſolutely the beſt. 
This being the caſe, perhaps the beſt 
way to pleaſe all parties, would be to 


eſtabliſh a competition annually at the 
place of rendezvous in each diſtrict; with 
regard to the beſt form of boats for that 
diſtrict, by advertiſing a premium to be 
gixen to the perſon WhO ſhowed the boat 
of the beſt conſtruction there the judges 
to be choſen from among the inhabitants 
of. that diſtrict at the time — The bont 
which obtained the premium, to ſerve as 


a model for che boats to be — that 
diſtri for the nn nd ie iv. 


Se. ee - Report, þ 
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Tursn were my firſt ends ſub- 
56; but, on: conſidering ĩt more mature 
y, I am convinced it would be; more 
eligible, not to give any lots of ground 
{along with the town-feus;/ bud merely:to 
grant the ſettlers the priporty:iof their 
feus in town only: for a diſtinction in 
To: 5 ranks, 7 
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ranks, let certain ſtreets in the original 


plan of the town, be aſſigned for particu- 
lar claſſes of inhabitants; each claſs to 


have peculiar privileges, and be bound 


by certain regulations, to be adopted at 
the beginning. One of theſe regulations 
ſhould be, That thoſe who take feus al- 
lotted by the plan to thoſe of the firſt 
claſs, ſhall become bound to build a 
houſe on that, not under the value of 
„ and thoſe of the ſecond-claſs not 
under the value of 
all the other claſſes; and chat in all at 
ſeſſments for the town, he rate ſhall be 
aſcertained according to the different 
claſſes, at a certain per centage; on each, 


varying according to the claſs. he holds, 


being higheſt ber cent. on the higheſt 
claſſes, and lower on the others — the 
_ loweſt claſs being entirely, exenipted from 
any aſſeſſment; it being always allow- 
able for any perſon who holds a feu in 
any one claſs, to diſpoſe of that feu 
when he inclines, and to, take another in 
any of the other claſſes he pleaſes, on com- 
plying with the general terms adopted. 
(> g For 


, and. ſo on of 


2 34  Muftrations 
For the particulars in this caſe, ſee the 
pendix, No. ro. | 
And as it would be a great conveni- 
ency for the original ſettlers to obtain 
money to build ſuch houſes as might be 
fit for eſtabliſſing themſelves there, it 
would be an advantageous thing for 
them, if a fubſcription were opened for 
raiſing money in London or elſewhere, 
to be applied for this purpoſe, on the 
following terms: 1 5 
hat any ſettler Wilhing to Have 
money from this fund, on bring 
atteſtation properly authenticated, that 
a houſe had been built by him, on a feu 
i | „which had been duly 
examined by proper perſons appointed 
for that purpoſe, ſhould be allowed to 
_ 1 2 called for it, any propor- 


inclined, Abt 


fora, 8 Ne nh 
ed in a regiſter to be kept in each town 
for that nne ſhould 4 become a _ 


. 2 : 1 
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. That in conſequence of this ads _ 1 A 
vance, the perſon obtaining, i it ſhould be © 
come bound to. pay a ſum annually, nor: 
under the rate of ſeven and a-half per i 
cent, of the. money ſo advanced, but as 9 
much more: as the poſſeſſor inclined : of WR 
xe ſum thus annually paid, five per cent. 9 1 
ſhould: be allowed to go for intereſt; and 2 
ter deducting the duty for inſurance 
againſt fire, and expence of management, 

the remainder ſhquld: go as a ſinking fund - 
to-extinguiſh the original debt: ele pay- 
ments to continue till the whole debt was 
Paid off z after which, the burthen ſhould 


ſtruck off the regiſter, and the pro- 


2 


1 


. remain clear to the poſſeſſor. At 


rate of 75 ßer cent. in about twen! 
three years, the whole debt, with the in- 
ſurance, would be entirely paid off, 
the ſubject would remain ever afterwards 


* 


free to the proprietor. „ 


4, To facilitate che payment of che 
intereſt, let it alſo be provided in the 
Act, That in caſe, the annuity aforeſaid 


not duly paid, the . ſhall not only 
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bear intereſt from the time it falls due, 
and an àctien at common law be com- 
petent to recover payment, but chat if 
at any time the ſaid annuity ſhall Be al- 
lowed to remain unpaid for the ſpace of 
three years, in that caſe, it fhall be com- 
petent for the lender of the money to 
bring the fubject to ſale in a ſummary 
way, by petition: to the chief magi- 
ſtrate of the town, who; on proof be- 
ing produced of the fact, ſhall grant 
warrant for the ſaid ſale, it deing firſt FL 
duly advertiſed according to the 


euſtom in the place. After the ſale, the 
money due to the lender being firſt paid, 
the balance that remains after his de- 
mand is ſatisfied, with the expence of 
ale, ſhall belong to the proprietor of the 
ouſe ſo ſold. 2 | 
By theſe conditions, the lender would 
be ſecured; and the inhabitants'of thoſe 
places, were money thus advanced, would 
be much accommodated. « 6 
Should it be found that monied mem 


were {hy to advance money thus on ae. 
„ Count 
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count of the ſmall payments, i it might 

erhaps be neceſſary to allow one quart; 
or one-eighth per cent. for expence of 
management. 

* See Report, page 125tbbz. 
In the Report, manufactures and pro- 
ducts are mentioned in general terms 


only; but there are two capital articles 
that deſerve to be particularly ſpecified; 
queſtion is very welt 
calculated for produ on of ww 
which is already at ſo low a price, 
a wocdllen manufactory might very ſoon 
e there eſtabliſhed, were the reftraints 
that now prevent it removed. 
therefore, would be one capital 
added to their exports; and the advan- 
tages for machinery of all kinds are ſo 
ſingularly uncommon there, chat many 
other branches of manufacture would 


* 


naturally ſpri ing up .Mo too, which on 
account of its low price for many years 

communication 
through thoſe countries even by ſea, 
and a conſequent want of markets, has 


| | Sen 


* 
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paſt, for want of a Teac 
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o neglected, tho' no country 
1 "hy —_ is. better; adapted for rear- I 
ing it, would. quickly riſe in value, and 9 
by conſequence be attended to, ſo as 

ſoon to become a great ſource of wealth, 

and medium of co nerce. Oak, ſuf- - 

| ficient to. fur exhauſtleſs Heron to: the 1 
Britiſn „might there be produced, 
and of che fineſt quality. Fir, for maſts ' 
to· any. veſſel that ſ the:ſea; and Larix, 4 


' whoſe: value a a mber. is-not yer 


LO 


. 7 1 , ; 1 
g * = 


4. 
= 


1 oh grows on thoſe moun--—H 
dein in the higheſt, perfec ion, would en- 1 
a ſhort, time to rival the Ber- I 

ves, in buil. ng light, 3 

| ble, and: buoyan' , 84a; (mall 

|. + Iavix-woodlizipelitfitd' of fo:manyivaluable:gu> 4 


, to.cnumerats the whole, would appear: extras 9 
wens hyperbole. It. is Known to reſiſt water, without 
reotting, almoſt for ever. The piles of larix - timber | 4 
on which the houſes of Venice were built many hun- 3 
red years ago; · when examined i are ſtill fuundias freſii 
as:when firſt put in, And I-haye been, told, ſtakes of it 
have been tried in the Decoys of Lincolnſhire, which, A 


between wind and water, have already outworn two 3 


ceſs is at t extremelj difficult; and 
in ſuch a, were there a diſtan 
proſpe& 7 he aceeis 


E 


or three ſets of bn: ſtakes, and do not yet! diſcover 
any ſympioms of decay. It is alſo knn to poſſeſa the 
valuable quality of neither ſhrinking nor' warping when 
put into work ;: nor is it HAble tobe pieretiu by: worms 
in our elimate, as: many of hahe paintings af 

ene eee id. ar „ 
ſedtly entire, falficiently proc 


periments have not dene bet 8 


—_ Ge: ſen worn in 1 — 410 


very much. Along with thoſe valuable properties, it 
is known to be one of the i:quickeſt-growing trees in 
this climate; ærmarkably hardy, and extremely deauti- 
ful when growing. It is cbefides..much more eaſily 
ö than the hk, and could be ſpread over a * 
extent of cuountaids, if ſukeiently:bare of herbages at 
next to n eApence, by the natural ſhedding- 
ſeeds, like birch or fir in ſoils that favour hem, 
by keeping out cattle from thoſe fields in which: 
clumps of this kind of /wood:chad bean planted 
years before. In this way, very n the 
conditioũ deſeribed; might be entirely filled ov 
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woods, either natural or planted; could 


be permitted to grow without danger of 


being deſtroyed, till they ſhould attain 
the ſize of full-grown timber, Were a 


few canals once | finiſhed, many other 
ſituations would ſoon be diſcovered, from | 
” The uſes to which it might be applied, are innumer- 
able. It would be valuable not only for ſhip-plank 
hoe: even crooked timbers might be obtained, by uſing 


2 Httle art when young to bend it, as the Bermudians 


do their cedar. For flood- gates in navigable canals; 
and; wet-docks, it would. exceed every thing that can 
be obtained in this climate. For barrel- ſtaves, it would 


be igimitable, and would enable us to furniſh that ar- 
tile as cheap as any other nation whatever: And in 
| building, it would anſwer all the purpoſes to which fir 


is now. applied, being much ſtronger, and more dur- 
able than that wood:.. And when it is alſo adverted to, 
chat it is next to incombuſtible, the Reader vill · not 
think it ſtrange, chat I in this manner ſo ſtrongly re- 


commend it to the attention of my countrymen,” par- 


ticularly thoſe in the moſt rugged and barren diſtricts: 
For, in ſuch ſituations, it would be eaſy to ſhow, that 


at a very'trifling charge; they might in a ſhort period 


of years, bring their eſtates to a hundred times the va- 
lue chey bear at preſent, or ever can be made to bear 


by any lother kind of improvement. This ; would be 


a much more eligible plan of bettering their fortunes, 
than that of trying to ſqueeze, with difficulty, from a 


Poor people, a raiſed rent for a ſubject that does not 


admit of proportional improvement. 


Il WE oregoing Report. 
which canals might be formed, at an "s 
expence, were any object to be found 
there, that could afford to defray the ex- 
pence of ſuch a canal. It would ſoon be 
diſcovered, that a large extent of valuable 
timber, in theſe fituations, would neceſ- 
ſarily in time force open ſuch canals; 
and it would become the ſtudy of pro- 
prietors of ſuch diſtricts, inſtead of ſuf - 
fering their woods to run into ruin, or 
to be purpoſely deſtroyed and rooted out 
as at preſent, to preſerve their natural 
woods with care, and even add to their 
extent by artificial plantations: For, thus 


the certain foundation of aggrandizing 
their families, and of improving their 
native diſtrict without expence: for ſuch 
canals would then be made to bring this 
valuable article to market; ; and if once 
made, they would remain for ever alter 
4 bleſſing to poſterit x. 
It affords no unpleaſing ante * 5h on 
ſs Say theſe remarks, to obſerve, that no 
part: of the improvements recommend 
ed in the foregoing ws require: any 
411 e | coercive: 


22 0 *. * 


they would perceive, that they would lay 
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coercive or compulſory regulations of 
any ſort. Every thing depends upon the 
mild allurements of ſelf- intereſt in all 


che parties concerned; ſo that it will 


dend to promote a general cordiality and 


gvod- will among all the different claſſes 


of men there, inſtead of thoſt jealouſiet 
and diſguſtful animoſities which muſt 
ever prevail where unavailing attempes 

ave continually making by every indi- 
vidual, to better his circumſtances by 
means chat are altogether Inadequate to 
the end. Difappointments have a na- 
tural tendency to four the mind; and in 
chat ſituation, every heodle circumſtance is 


cached at, to afford ſubject of complaiat 


«gain each other. No man can be in 


querulous wirit among Mates: and no 
feeling mind will behold it with indiffe- 
rence. The proſperity of the lower claſſes 
of the people, will appear to have been 
tte chief object I have ever had in view 


that every national improvement maſt 
be carried on by chat order of men, and 


that 


in theſe remarks; but thoſe who advert 


« bs : 


RI Poregoing Rcherg 


ens 


produce and manufactures of any con 
try, muſt be qrapprtioned p the energy 


with Which theſe Fan exert their mental 


and corpoxeal powers j and thoſe who 
Know. that. that f energetic. ſpixit gan ner 


is in 
much attention. ſhould have been ſeem- 
ingly beſtaued upon them. rShevld auer 


commom peaple aan enp en. In that 


caſe, without the ſmalleſt evertion, or 


farecaſt; dr van, on thein parts, money 


would pour into hair coffers fram every 


quarter, wick an abundance of : which 


they ſcarcely can at preſent have an idea; 


and their reſpective families would be 
exalted to a detzree of em nence, very un- 


like to that whith'their preſent proſpects, 


unleſs i ome meaſures of this kind {hall 


be adopted, ſeem to forebode. 
H h 2 


that the income which ariſes: from the 


ver be awakened, will eaſy; independence 
view, will nes he ſurpriſad that {p 


the period arrive, hen tha ene here 

ſhall. be put into the ſituasion I have gd. 
perky in theſe tsgigns, wallnfeel;: if poſr 
fable, a yet gneaten alterawom in their tir- 
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ed by che change: vet I cannot help re- 


billity av leaſt of what is here alluded to, 
and oughit . of chr ſel tothe moſt diſpoſed 


ful tendendy to add to theswealth and fia- 


IX.] 
” It would' be 3 improper for me here” td 
enlarge on this ſubject; as I make no 
doubt but 4t would be löoked upon as 
chimerical by many of thoſe whoſe in- 
tereſt would be moſt iimediately affect 


ctommiending to the attentꝭve part of the 


proprietors there, into whoſe hands this 


Treatiſt may thanee to fall; a very ſerivus 


xho beſt:\kndw: what wealth' has thus 
atccruec᷑ to! dle Family of u. Groſvenor, a 
Pulney; a Bedford, and'others; wilt have 


the leaſt diffltulty in believing the polli- 


to forward imiproverents;qowhijoh, at the 
fame time thit they: have fuch à power. 


bility of che State, muſt, imiai yet higher 
proportion, entich: and . 
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JR Anvanion having been Act 
ed to attend your Oeniinittee, and 

being preſent mw the Gets itte fend 

135 Repchr, rid Suede tiere 
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. therels; ' which. Prtigteet ths 
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BEIN altea, 5 W hythbe” kes imm imagined 
that che proprietors” Wictts ! Minds And 
becktefhlebaſtsk of Seeed with 
5 indifference the poverty doch q. 
vrdders of | people on bihefrSeftates 2or, 
| Whether they? de not Tarte Es Hud 
ions to“ free them from? dance 
porerty which he 'deſttibed 
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246 Zuidence before the 
port ?—He anſwered, That he imagined 
the proprietors in the weſtern coaſts of 
Scoßland, in, general, ſhew:s ſpirit of le- 
nity, to thejn zepants, and the awer arder 


of people under them, equal at leaſt to 
chat diſcover by the Gentlemen of any 
other part of Nritain that he, is acquaint- 
A- with; and 'Shat he . knew. many in- 
ſtances in which they have ſhewed a 
very great deſire to free thoſe people 
from che  inoahyeniences. they: labour a 

den, though-atihended with: cephderab 
Fx84nee-th:themigives. :.; „ iber, E 
Y nd being aſked, Whether Sms _ 
ben open on thaſh,ccogfts de not 
guard. againſt the ſervjimde of cha — 
orders of the people, by gt an freeing - 
them from ſervices, to themſelves, but 
alſo; hy praresting the _backfmen from 
| having, ſubtenangs?—He; Maid That he 1er 
had bean afufgdethey aden ee 
ug doubt, oſ he fact. ods o be 
And baiggadlaed, Whether be ; imagin- 
ed. chat thele,magulations, tended affecty- 
ally to rempue/the;evil of which he tog 
vgtic le anſwered, That he was very 
„ far 
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far from imagining chey do— That che 
people on thoſe coaſts are hurt chiefly be- 
cauſe of the want of an open market, to 
which the commodities they ſtand in need 
of could be ſent by merchants from a 
diftance, and in which the articles they 
Have to diſpoſe of might be freely fold, 
where a competition of merchants could 
take place; and as, therefore, this incon- 
venience continues, when they are freed 
from that ſpecies of fervitude, equalty 
ffrong as before; unfeſs ſome other mea- 
Cares are adopted along with chat, ke 
does not apprehend they will be mate- 
rially benefited by that regulation, how- 

ever benevolenit it may be i in the Per- 
ſons who adopt it. | 5 
And being afked Whither he chougbit 
it would be a benefit to the lower claſſes 
of people, if any of the tackſmen or 
others were debarred by Law from en- 
tering intb a contract with theſe people 
for obtaining the preemption of their 
ch, Sec. as ſpetified in his Report ?—He 
anſwered, That fo fur from thinking it 
would be a benefit de che people, he 


ſhould 


Evidence before the 


ſhould chinks) it would prove a material 


infury to them; for they have no other 
poſſible way af being ſupplied with the 
neceſſaries they want from diſtant mar- 
kets, but byit the intervention of thoſe 
perſons Who keep ſtores, : in the manner 
deſcribed i in the Report; 3 neither have = 
they in,. general any means of finding 
money to , purchaſe: boats and other. ne- 
—— apparatus, for fiſhing ; ; and that 


«au 4 #:# 4 4 


unleſs they were furniſhed by theſe ſtore· 
keepers upon credit, very few of them 


could engage in the fiſheries at all; and, 
I, the preſent ſituation of that country, 

as, they, have. no other poſſibl e. way ef 
paying the debts they thus contract, but 


by the fiſh they catch, no perſon would 
ei theſe upon credit, unleſs they 


has, ech already Wine, in che Rep Por 
that this kind of trade, tho! ugh appa⸗ 
rently very oppreſſive to the poor in all 
caſes, affords .but very little profit . to 
the merchants; and that he knew ſeveral 
inſtances where the people who keep 
thoſe ſtores, by aRting.is in a diſintereſted | 
manner, 
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manner, have contributed very eſſential 
ly to promote the welfare of the country: 
But as this depends entirely upon the 
temper of the perſon who follows this 1 
kind of trade, there being no competi- 1 
tors at hand, there are too many in- 3 
ſtances where the people ſuffer all the 
inconveniences that have been ſtated 3 1 1 
his Report; and therefore he conſidered *_W 
the evils there mentioned, as neceſſarily = 
ariſing out of tlie ſtate of che country, 
| and not at al from the rn di. 
bauen ofthe enn... 
And being aſked, e in caſe 3 
thoſe reſtraints wete taken off, it mi ight 
not be an inducement to merchants to 
ſettle chere, who might furniſſi the people 
with materials upon better terms than 
their landlords, and thereby encourage 
the, fiſheries?AHe ſaid; That in the pre- 
ſent ſituation of thoſe countries, it is im- 
poſſible for any perſon to engage in any 
kind of trade, but thoſe-who reſide con- 
tinually on tke ſpot; the habirations be- 
ing o detached from each other, and the 
—_— fo ſlow, that a conſtant attendance 
11 during 


=. 


— 4 
9 " 


A 


2 


Aauring the whole year, is abſolutely. ne- 
1 place is ſo. extremely triſſing, as not to 
* give room to the ſmalleſt degree of cams 
petition; and therefore, were theſe re- 


ſtraints taken off, it would not, of itſelf, 
3 in bis opinion, operate as an induce» 
5 | 


ment for any ſtranger to came and ſotile 
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years, the beſt thing on hs: zonth-woſt 


| coaſt of Scotland, Was not Wr 1 _ 
vember and December? and — 
herrings caught at that time 
do not find a pre 
fore the ſummer-fith, on account of theit 
ſize ? e anſwered, He dic not know 
that the fiſhing was: far any number df 
years confined to the months of Novenis 
ber and December; but he knew that 
there are very great variations in that 
reſpect: He alſa knew, that it is much 
eaſier to cure bherrings: in the womens 
{ months, chan in the. ſummer - moiths; 
# that the. ſize of. the 
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with the 
faſon of the year in which they are 


t laſt ſeaſon, when he was =. 


upon the. coaſt, both large and ſmall fiſh 1 
were caught in different places at the 4 
fame time; and the {mall fiſh were much 9 
better in quality than the large 1 
for two or three years paſt, the fiſhing 4 


on the coaſt of Ireland, has been uſually - AM 
in November or December; yet there 


wu a very abundant fiſhery chere laſt A 
pet, in July and Auguſt; ſo chat he Af 
prefurmes ho regularity has been obſerved | 


Sz bay 
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poſlible, in the months of Noveraber and ff 
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| December, xo fiſh for 1 
deep ſea; and whether 4 
muſt not eee be a. = 


the main land ufually called the Minch, | 


faid, 


| he does not think it impoſhble to fin 7 | 
winter after the but that 9 "= 


- 
- 


| het is not at all acquainted with the other 
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e 1 = 
+ See Appendix, No. 3. 
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And being aſked, Whether ſmall bodts 


_ could paſs to different parts of the coaſts 


in the winter-months,/to feek''for her- 
rings ? or whether the fiſhing”, by - {ſmall 
boats only, muſt not be .confined- to the 
inhabitants on the ſide of the lochs where 


the herrings ſer in: —-He anſwered, That 


ſmall boats fit for herring-fiſhing, can 
doubtleſs paſs, and actually do at preſent. 


paſs from place to place along the coaſt, 


at any ſeaſon of the year, when the 
weather! is not ſtormy; but in che preſent 
ſituation of the country, were the people 
to go in open boats, they could not carry 


on the fiſhery during the winter-ſeaſon, 
becauſe they would have no places to 


ſhelter themſelves during the night—If 
that inconvenience were removed, he ſaw. 
nothing to prevent theſe boats from fiſh- 
ing at that ſeaſon, and in any feas' that 
the boats belonging to the buſſes at N 


ſent can ever be employed ack 6 8/13 


+ The following Jeton and anſwers ſtand in the 


Report of the Committee of Fiſheries, viz.—. And | 


© being aſked, Whether the buſſes are not now ſmall 
* enough for the vinter-fiſhery ?—He faid, He was 
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And being aſked; Whether ſmall boats, "= 
4 fuch as have been uſed in the fiſhery, '' SI 
aan go in queſt of ſhoals of herrings, rr | 

Y whether they muſt not wait till the her. 
| rings come upon che coaſt He ſaid, , = 


yy . 


= © rery well ſatisfied, that veſſels perhaps larger than 3 1 | 
© many of the buſſes, could be employed in fiſhing at __ 
© ſea after the Dutch method ;'—which. has been inac- — — ©. 
curately taken downg and is therefore omitted. 'The "7 2 


queſtion (which 1 cannot pretend to ſtate exactly) 4 2M 
enquired, Whether 'veflels larger than the preſent 7 
buſſes- might not be in danger of being wrecked in 
thoſe ſeas during winter ? To this, an explanation of 
the meaning was aſked; and it was obſerved, That 
doubtleſs ſhips as la 25 the largeſt in the Royal 
Navy, might be loft in theſe, or any other ſeas in which 
they ſailed, at any ſeaſon of the year: But as this que- 
ſtion ſcemed to be foreign to the purpoſe in hand, it 
was not meant to be taken down at all. The witneſs 
underſtood it to imply an inſinuation, that no veſſels 
ſmaller than the. preſent buſſes, could be employed in 
fi and a wiſh to have it expreſſed, that 
even larger veſſels ſhould be employed in that fhery 
than thoſe now in uſe.— If this was the meaning of the 
queſtion, he would anſwer, That, i in his opinion, veſſels 
of a much ſmaller ſize than many of the preſent buſſes, 
might be ſucceſsfully employed i in thoſe ſeas, at all the 
feaſons of the fiſhery; without pretending to ſay, whe- 
ther, in certain circumſtances, even larger veſſels chan 
the preſent buſſes might not be ſucceſsfully employed 


in the ſame fiſhery : though he rather thinks not. 
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Evrdence 
That ſmall boats could eaſily go to any 
lace upon the s where buſſes firred 
out upon the preſent plan ever go in 
| ſearch of herrings PE 
And being atked, Whether he appre- 
hended that buſles rigged as at pre- 
| ſent, could fiſh for herrings in the man- 3 
ner the Dutch now doi—He faid, that 


he had no doubt but they could, though 


© 


e was not fufficiently informed to ſpeak N 
with certainty upon the ſubject. 3 


- 


* — - 


Anp Dr Anderſbn being further ex- 
atnined, was aſked, \ Whether it is 
nion, that the fiſher) in the Britiſh ſeas 
can ever be brought to ſuch perfection 
as that it could be carried on with profit 
to the undertakers, without any bounties 


or public aid whatever — To which he 
faid, He certainly is of that opinion, 
otherwiſe he ſhould not have taken the 
trouble he has done in rhis buſineſs, 
have recommended thoſe exertions for 4 
bringing it forward that he has had the 2 
honour-to propoſe. He conceives, that if | 
any buſineſs is of ſuch a nature as to re- = 
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rt, it ſhould be abandoned: as kurtful 
to che community; but this, 4s he 
with the Britiſh fiſheries. 


* 


as his 
the peaple who inhab 
coaſts- of Britain, in 

. Cons as to 
themſelves' to the utmoſt ef che 
advantages they poſſeſt, their fiſh 
be afforded cheaper an other” fiſh of 
22 from any ether part of the 
that, in cer 
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of fiſh may be afforded at as low, 
haps a lower price than chey could 

7 orded by the Britiſh fiſhermen ;- tho! 
de does: not all reſent recolleQt any kind 


5 —_ e Kindiof 0 fiſheryx 
has been hi on for foreign 
laſts hut for a 
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Wy , o near, and in other reſpects 19 + 
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%4 


ſwim on her coaſts, is ſuch 


ka. 


as puts it in the power of the natives to 


— 


ollow that buſineſs with ſacceſs 


-ough- f I 
ont exery day 1 un the year L 1 


t a veſſel 2 


* 
. 


ein So to ſea; and the fiſhing-grounds | Þ 


convenient, as to render it poſſible. even 
for a ſmall boat to follow he _ 
one kir 1 


loweſt 


2 


tors wich hers, 


however, . it pwr * pray chat our = 


been ca ried on by means of 2 


f of life to. become wen te A 
and thus bars all! d 


4 
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* 


encouragement ſo little adapted to the 1 1 


nature of our. Gtwation, or the circum- 4 
ances of our people, as to preclude us _ "_ 
from availing gurſelves of thoſe advan= - | 
tages; ſo that we have ſcarcely, come to 4 
have an. idea of what thoſe local advap- 
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That he has in his Report deſeribed 
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feveral alternatives as to bounties an 
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other encouragements, that might, as 


we 
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thinks, be adopted by the Britiſh Lepift | 
lature, for giving a temporary encbur- 
agement to the fiſheries. He was defired 
to, ſtate to the Committee, the ſpecific | 
meaſures chat he rhinks would the moſt 

effectually, and in the ſhorteſt time, put 
chat fiſhery into fuch a train as that it 
could aſterwards go on of itſelf, with- 

bur any public aid whatever: me Which 
\ he anſwered, That nie begged the Com- 
mittee would always bear i mind, that 
he conſiders bounties and premiums as 
only of ſecondary importance in bring- 
ing about the object here in view. The 
thing chat he conſiders of the firſt im- 
portance, is to bring che people of thoſe 
diftant regions from chat UGſperſed-fi- 
tuation in Which they now live, into 
eloſe communities, where they can exer- 
eiſe commerce and arts, and mutually | 
give and receive aid from the induf- 
trious exertions of each other. Unlefs 


this be firſt done, he conceives it is alto- 
gether impoſſible ever to take che fiſh- 


eries on our coaſt be a matter of great 


importance, or to bring che fiſh to mar- 


ket 


 Ket ſo ** as to ee the _—_— 
to go on without public aid. From this 
conſideration, he conceives, that till ſuch 
meaſures are adopted, bounties and pre- 
| miums for the fiſheries muſt be account- 
ed in a great meaſure an uſeleſs. expen- 
diture of the national treaſure, which he 
ſhauld not be willing, unleſs in 5 
lar circumſtances, to adviſe, 
The natural progreſſion in lie a 
ſeems to be this :—Before the people of 


theſe countries at large can engage hearti- 


ly in the fiſhery, and follow chat as their 
chief employment, they muſt be brought 
together into ſome cloſe, ſoeiety Before 
they can live comfortably. in towns, they 
muſt have coals at as moderate a price 
as poſſible— Before they can feel che en- 
livening influence of a ſpirit of induſtry, 
they mult be rendered in ſome meaſure 
independent—And. before they. can en- 
gage in the fiſheries with a reaſonable 


proſpect of ſucceſs, they muſt be allowed 


a, perfect freedom in buying and ſelling 
ſalt and fiſh. of all kinds on the coaſts, 
Mhout any ſort of reſtraint whatever. 
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Hence he holds it as a circumſtanee of 
indiſpenſible neceſſity, in the firſt place, 
to repeal all the laws at preſent exiſting 
as to ſalt, and, in their ſtead, to give en- 
tire freedom in this reſpect, without ex- 
acting either duty of any kind, or bonds 


on this neceſſary article Unleſs this is 
to be done, here we may ſtop; for, with- 


out it, nothing effectual can ever be done 


for eſtabliſhing. our fiſheries... The home- 
market ſhould alſo be opened for our 
ewn. fiſh, free from duty or reſtraints of 


allowed on tlie exportation of Ki, be 
continued for ſome time. 
Coals ſhould alfo be ines to be car- 


P 141 22 5 


ried coaſtways dury- free, and rock. ſalt 


from Liverpool; as, without theſe par- 
ticulars, the fiſhing eſtabliſnments muſt 
ever be exceedingly languid,'in-compari- 
fon of whine "nw dete might have 
Been i e UL 359 


| Theſe two heavy tafleaiatis. being 16 
moved, let the People be induced to 
come into towns, by granting to each 
family, in the firſt inſtance, and to their 


heirs 
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heirs for ever, a ſmall ſpot in each town 
ſufficient for a-houſe' and garden, which 
would render their poſſeſſion perfecihy 
ſecure And to put it in their power to 
earn their bread, and become indepen- 
dent of everything ſuve their own in- 
duſtrious exertions for ſupport, let a boat, 
and the nec eſſary fiſhing- apparatus, be 
given gratis to each fix men who'choſe 
to engage in che fiſheries/ as their chief 
employment. This is a ſpecies of gra- | 
tuity, which, by being given once only, 
produces a very extenſive infſuence at a 
ſmall expence, and will be in other re- 
ſpects attended with the happieſt effect, 
by exciting à great deal of induſtry, 
which, but for this ſmall en muſt have 
been ſuppreſſed for ever/ ne 
When the people are chile e in a 
fituation to begin the fiſhing, and to car- 
ry it on with œconomy, certain bounties 
and premiums will be of great uſe for 
ſome years at the beginning, with a view: 
to lead them in ſome meafure into a pro- 
per train of fiſhing, and to give an addi- 
tional ſpur to their induſtry. n 
| | That 


ass _. Evidence before the 

That the reaſon for recommending 
a5 meaſure. may be underſtood, it is 
neceſlary to premiſe, that fiſh may be 
caught in thoſe ſeas, either by pretty 
large veſſels, which are able to keep the 
ſea at a conſiderable diſtance from land; 
or in {mall boats, that dare not conveni- 
ently go to a great diſtance from ſhore. 
It is hard to ſay at preſent, which of 
thoſe two kinds of fiſhings could be car- 
ried on with moſt. advantage to the un- 
| dertakers, and. conſequently. to the pu- 
blic: But as the boat-fiſhing is the only 
one which the poor natives of diſtant 
Places can begin. with, and as the richer 
inhabitants of towns at a diſtance from 
. the fiſhing- ground, can arry on their 
operations beſt with larger veſſels; and 
as it ſhould be our ſtudy to engage as 
many in this buſineſs as can be profit- 
ably employed therein, we ſhould en- 
eourage both theſe kinds of fiſhing, eſ- 
_ pecially when we advert that they may 
be ſo conducted, as mutually to prove. 
beneficial to each _ 0 of enter» 


ing 
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ing into a hurtful rivalſhip, as ſore 
might apprehend was probable. 
Hitherto'the fiſhing on the north-weſt 
coaſt of Scotland, has been chiefly carried 
on by adventurers from towns at a 
ſtance, by the aid of large veſſels, in fuck 
a way as 'fubjeRs the Undertaker to 4 
great and very unneceſſary erpence, and 
therefore obliges them to require a very 
high price for their fiſh, to fave them- - 
ſelves from * Bankruprey: 7 - — From places 
within the Mun of Cantire, many veſſels 
are ſent” out anmually, in the months of 
July and Augüſt, to "the kerring-fiſhery; 
in which they 2 are employ 100 ed for the moſt 
part till the | months of K Devbrber — 


January: they then return to Port, an 


are laid up, or employed! in the c6a 


lag 


#4 4 


trade, till the. followin s filhing-ſeaſoh.) in 


July returns.—In. Scher e e, the whole 
ing-hands are allet 3 and b 565 
oy burthen on their FR 
r fami mil es during theſe > fix months f 
wave ; for, it is plain they muſt either 


> BY 44.33 eln WOTEY | 
have as much pay during the time che &y SO 
are employed, as to maintain them when I 
idle, 
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idle, or 15 reduced to a ſtate of extreme 


indigence during that period. A veſſel 
on. the fiſhery, requires an extra number 


of hands for that buſineſs. To navigate 
At veſſel of eighty.- tons. burthen, four 


men, Or at moſt. four men and a boy, 
are, are ſufficient;; but, for a buſs of | the ſame 


burthen, eighteen. men are . neceſſary. 
Such a veſiel, th therefore, « even if ſhe ſhould 
be, emple loyed in, the. coaſting-trade | dur- 
A interva als of fiſhing, muſt dif; 
ge at leaſt thirtean | bands. on the 
_ band, veral veſſels are pomnall 
fitted out op. Pererhead, and o other 


towns on > E: coaſt, early in the 


ſpring, to,proſeaure the fiſbery for cod 
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and ling; in Which buſineſs they conti- 
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nue till che month of Tone, nd Joly, 
when they return to Port, dif | 
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that if the preſent perſons were acquaint- b 
ed with both kinds of fiſhing, both par- 4 
ties might have found full employment 
during the whole year, and the veſſels 4 
| never be laid: up at all. This want of 
ceconomy is great. and obvious, and 
. demands a remedy. / i 
411 deſerves. farther to be obſerved on 
hi head, that in both caſes above men- 2 
tioned, the large veſſels that gu on the 
- buſineſs, are not employed to 
catch ſiſh at ſea; they only carry boats, 
&c. with. them; wWhich they hoiſt out 
when they come to the üng- ground, — 
and with theſe boats carry on all the 3 
operations of fiſhing : . fo tliat till this mo- = 
ment, we have no other fiſhery: but that 


part of our coaſts; and | 
We of courſe: are not enabled to avail 
ourſelves of tlie advaritages that might be 
derived from thoſe neee 2 Bttle uff 
 », The beſt fiſhing : banks for cbd and | 
ling round the Shetland coaſt, are at a 
 confiderable' diſtance from land; ſo that | 
TI 55 on N 
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is ſqqually, they are: often detained at 
land, when they' might have been em- 
ployed at the fiſhing; if they hadvinade 
uſe of larger voſſels, fit to keep the ſea in 


cam ſionally fetire fo ſhelter in cafe 


a ſtormy ſeap are: frequently daſfied to 
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on alli oecaſions, much time is vraſtecꝭ in 


going and returning in tcheſe open boats, 
which greatlylenhances the price of fiſh 
there / caught; and when the weather 


ſuch weather;' andiwhen it happens that 
theſe open boats are overtaken by a fuds 


den ſtorinrtut feaz they gr. 1 


being averfer; and e e 
have bern loftiin:thake ręginhs. * 
To remady in eee dss. 
lle that) originate: fromthe laſt- niem: 
tioned-circamſtance; fameiiof- the. adven» 
tuters in thei fiſheries: on / choſe coats 
have: of late: ferit out decked: veſſeha to 
accompany theaboats: as tenders or guard- 
veſlts,: to ich the people in ehe boats 


of: urgent i danget; but though theo lives 
of the men are ſometimes thus ſaved; the 
boats, being towed: behindrthe veffels in 


pieces againſt each 200"; or ſunkit 80 
that, 


, 


ing and hauling a long ne under the 


chat, from every view of the matter, this 
appears to be a very expenfive and inad- 
equate remedy Fe the evil it was meant 


to redreſs. R 
From all theſe)confiderations, the Wit- 


nels hopes it wall appear /very"obyious, 
that before the fiſhery can be carried on 


with advantage, either in deep: iſeas, or 
on banks at a diſtance from” land, the 
people engaged in that buſiheſs, muſt 
employ ſome kind of ſtout: veſſels, that 
can remain for a eonſiderable length. 

time at ſea, and weather occaſienal ſtorms, 


and by themſelves; without the aid of 


boats there carry on the fi 
et and economical man 
The only veſſels that have hitherto 
been diſcovered, · that can poſſibly: be 


are wherry-rigged ; for, with ſuch veſſels 
only, can the 


be worked with the 


facility that is neceſſary on theſe occa- 


ſions; and with ſuch à rigging alone, 
can a veſſel of any conſiderable burthen 
be ſo worked as to be capable of ſhoot- 


LI 2 


employed for theſe purpoſes, are ſuch as 


% 
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on all oecaſions, much time is vraſtecb in 
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going and returning in cheſe open boats; 
which greatly enhances the price of fiſh 
there / caught; © and when” the weather 
is ſcqually, they are often detained at 
land, when they might have been em- 
ployed at the fiſhing; if they had made 
uſe of / larger veſſels, fil to keep the ſex in 
fuck: weather;' and:when it happens that 
theſe open boats art overtaken by a fuds 
den ftorimrrat ſeaʒ they eee ee 
being averfer; and'inithisway many 


by 


have Denn leſti in- dliiſe regions, : * 
To remad i in e eee abt 
eile that) originate fromthe liftorriens 
rioned-tircurnſtance; ſainei'cf+ the adven> 
tarers in theft fiſneries on / choſe coafts | 
have of hate ſerit out deckedꝭ veſſela to 
accompariy the boats! as bemlers or guard- 
veſlels, : to wich- the people i 12 thei boats . 
can-oochſionally tetire; for ſhelter in Caſo 
of; urgent danget; but though the liyes 
of the men are ſometimes thus ſaved the 
boats,” being towed: behinicdttthe — in 
a Rory 'ſeap are* frequently” daſhed:t6 
pieces ' againſt each othet; Ber — 
N | that, 


- 


* 
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that, from, every view -of the Matter, this 
appears to be a very expentive and inad- 
_ equate remedy for the evil it was meant 
to redreſs. 5 r 

From all cheſe conſiderations, che Wit- 
neſs hopes it will appear N very Obvious, 
that before rhe fiſhery can be carried on 
with advantage, either in deep ſe as, or 
on banks at a diftance frem land, the 
le: engaged in that buſineſs, muſt 
employ ſome kind of ſtout veſſols, chat 
can remain. fer a eonſiderable length of 


time at ſea, and weather Oc ſtorms, 


and by themſelves, without the aid of 
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boats, there carry on the fi 
and ocoOmical manner 
The only veſſels that have — 
been diſcovered; · that can poſſibly be 
employed for theſe purpoſes, are ſuch as 
are wherry- rigged; for, with ſuch veſſels 
only, can the worked with the 
facility that is neceſſary on thefe occa- 
ions; and with fuch a riggi ing ale 
can 1 veſſel of any co 
be ſo worked as to be pale of ſhoot- 
ing and hauling a long dine under the 
| LI 2 ——= 
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_. eaſy management of a foreſail, ſo as not 
to break and deſtroy the lines. The uſe 
of theſe yeſſels is well known by the 
fiſhers of London, Yarmouth, arid other 
places. on the eaſt coaſt of Britain, where 
fiſhing with the long line is practiſed 
' to. a conſiderable extent at a diſtance 
from land, as alfo by the fiſhermen from 
Ruſb, and ſeveral other towns on the 
north-weſt. coaſt of Ireland: And their 
ſuperiority - in this reſpect over every 
other kind of. veſſel; and indeed the ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of employing them if 
ever this kind of ſea- fiſhery . ſhall be 
| attempted; is univerſally admitted by 
every perſon the Witneſs yet canverſed 
with, who underſtood any-thing of that 
fiſhery f: He conceives, therefore, if 
Rr OO OS Won 49 rora 
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4 The great oitvininge that 20004 be derkeed. from | 
the uſe of wherries i in the line-fiſhery on the coaſt of 
| Shetland, is clearly proved by a paper from Capt. Kyd, | 
inſerted in the Appendix to the Third Report of the 
Committe of Fiſheries, No. 9. —He there ſtates, that 
eight wherries manned by fixty-four | men, catched, in 
one ſeaſon, « on the coaſts of Shetland, 1056 quintals, 
which f is ſixteen ver and one-half each hand: At 
1 TE] the 


— 


” 


any bounties are to be given, chat no oh 
kind of bounty: could the, ſo beneficial, (as 
one calculated to introduce 
| theſe veſſels on thoſe: parts of the c 
| where they are not now g erally em- 
Ployed with the greateſt advantage: An 


. his wean aſſured; on the moſt v un- 
doubted authority, that veſſels ſo rigged, 


are as proper for every d of fihery 
that can be carried on in thoſe 
any other, and can be navigated w 
great ſafety, and at as little exp nce, for | 


75 


without any change of y 
in any kind of fiſhery: th 

place at any time on thoſe zac ee al 
er that ſhall be the ing-fiſhery -at 
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the fame time, the proprietors and others] in Shetland 
employed about 500 boats, and 2, 300 fiſhermen, by 
whom were. catched 11,544 quintals, which is at the 
rate of four quintals and eight-tenths each hand: 80 


that every perſon i in the wherries catched as many Giſh 
nearly as four men in the boats. = 
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ſeay after tha Dutah method ; che. ed and 
umg-fiſhing .on: diſtant banks ati ſea, by 
means of long lines; the cod-fiſhing on 
ſhallow banks, or in ſtrong currents, at 
the-rurn-of- ride, by: means of hand-lines; 
the dog: fiſhing at fea, by means of hand- 
lines; or, in ſhort, any other kind-0f 
fiſhery chat promiſed to turn out to the 
profit: of the undertakers;—all.xwhich 
couid be perfonmed by theſe veſſels, and 
by 8 chis nn 
— 1 Sw at 
preſent forbid: by: Law to be employed 
in Britain, unites under a:{pecial licence 
fromthe Board of Admiralty; thoukd by 
Law be allewed to be employed n-the 
fiſhery, the owners giving bond at. the 
cuſtomhouſe not to employ them in Y 
finnggling, under fach Penalties- 2s ſhall 
be judged expedient. 
It has been. objected to this propoſal, 
that nothing. but very large veſſels. can 
fiſh without boats, after the Dutch me- 
thod, - at ſea. This is a miſtake: what is 
called che drave-fiſhery at Eymouth, has 


7 been 
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beew carried on for ſeveral years paſt in 
large open boats, after the Duteh me- 
thod; and at Harwich and Yarmouthpthe 
fiſhery for miackavel urid herring, which 
iv all done im the Dutch manger, is Per- 
formed by vefſels betwekm twenty and 
fifty tons burtlikn: Noris there amy red 
ſon to prevent a veſſel Fro the fixer of 
the Imalleſb bat to:itſlat⸗ bf che largeſt 
buſsp from ſhingiaftir che fame mr 
ner if. it ſhouid be thought rigbelby 
thuſe to whom'the veſſU:beloriged;- . 
At hasfheeh faich large reſſels could mat 
Gith withofaferyrin: narrow fia: which is 
tur but darge:weſſelo ld go to opett 
feas, finalb{boatsrro(ſhalbbwe/bays: proper 
for tthemq ah vH eis Brryven theſe fi2eq 
to ſvas Adapted to cler fie) and ft 
cope di clit weather cat may be chexe 
mann Rete ao 5117 gon 

It Tas been fad 10 herrings alicia 
| br detween che Engel ard amd che 
Mami; till the impmrbs-of Nh, und 
Debember. The fic denied: Helhims 
feif-fourd chat ſen full vi Rerrings laſt 
Lare ib acne July hen 


8 and. 
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and he was aſſured by the natives of 
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thoſe coaſts, that ſeldom a year paſſed 
hen that was not the caſmmCQ. 
It has been ſaid; that veſſels mung in 
Nen weather, would run the riſk of 
being loſt: Which no perſon can doubt: 


But, where is the e of fihing in 


ftormy weather? | 7 on 0 440) 

The Witneſs: /Kurcher: ed; That he 
chinkte it world abe proper that ua bounty 
of forty ſhillings'a ton per ni, HHould 


be granted to alf wrherkyerigged veſſels 
from fifteen to fixty tbns burthen, not 


excluding veſſels above chat ſiteg but Te- 
ftricting the higheſt bounty tb foxty toms; 


fitted put from any port: in qt, and 


properly equippedi for the fiſhery; Which 


 ſhowld follow tha hufineſs in any part of 


che Britiſh ſeas, or among the; iſlands, or 
upon the coaſts hereafter mentioned, 418, 
between the Mull of Galloway on the 
welt. coaſt, and Inverneſs on the eaſt 
| coaſt; including all the Britiſn Iſlands 
and Northern Seas; but not including 
any part of the coaſts to the ſouthward 
of: the two places above named — be- 


1 cauſe, 


r 
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cauſe, in the ſouthern; diſtricts of Bri- 
tain, many veſſels of the kind here al- 
luded to, are now profitably; employed. i in 
the fiſheries, for ſupplying London, and 
other large towns in Britain, with freſh 
fiſh;' ſo that there, no encouragement to 
introduce them is wanted. At the ſame 
time, the inhabitants of thoſe diſtticts; if 
they chooſe to ſend their veſſels into 
thoſe: ſeas, are not precluded from reap- 
ing the beneſit of the bounty.—If, Purxi- 
cular encauragement is wanted to the 
Herring- fiſhery in the Frith of F otth;. or 
Yarmouth, particular regulations ſhould 
be made for chat purpoſe, ſuited to their 
fatuation,; of which he, the Witneſs, is 
not a judge It i 18 plain, the general plan 
here propoſed, could not apply to them. 
That every veſſel fitted out on this 
bounty, ſhould. be e with ;achaws- 
fer, of at leaſt, i fathoms in 
a length, * 2 veſſel of. Ahern tons, and 

1 fathoms more for every 
five tons 3 that; with an apparatus 
for letting. off and taking in this hawſer, 
alter the Dutch method f fiſhing, and 
Mm ſhall 


27. - Beidence bye — 


ſhall have at leaſt” — 
of nets, each net to "OR 't; 
eber e for a veſſel of £ blen ein, | 
bod r. fathoms more for every 
five | tina. abone that; and. an alſo ibe 
of Gihing — with hooks eee 
tion, _ veſſel of fifteen tons burthen, 
ane fathoms more for each 
1 Faun and ſhall have ar 5 


leaſt nine hands on board all the bon 
= are out upon che bounty. 
And che Witneſs farther Sad Thar i in 
Wing up the above 'blanks,. he would 
ſtrongly recommend moderation. The 
only intentien of having any reſtrictien 
at all is, to oblige perſons to carry out 
ſuch an apparatus as to put it in their 
power to try choſe modes of fiſhing; fair- | 
ly,” that appear moſt likely to turn out 
to their advantage, but by ne means to 
load them with an unneceſſary expence 
on uſeleſs apparatus. If, upon trial, they 
ſhould find any particular apparatus pe- 
culiarly advantageous, they will, if left 
Wy themſelves, encreaſe that apparatus as 

| much 
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much as neceffary; and if they ſhould 
find it unprofitable, they ſhould not be 
obliged: to expend great ſums on that uſe« 
leſs apparatus. And che Witneſs added; 
That, for theſe reaſons, were he capable 
to determine precifely hat ſhould: be 
the exact amount of the articles above 
fpeciſted he would recommend that the 
fhould not be obliged to carry above one 
half of that quantity at moſt; and perhaps 

vere it not in deference to the prevail 
ing mode chat has hitherto been adopted 
- cafes ofthis kind, -he- ſhould think 
oe urch * a much _— en 
Ther be dhlinks- ee ge at 
uderty to enter at any time upon this 
bounty, and to clear out at any port of 
Great Britain, when the mafter ſhould 
declare that the veſſel is to proceed 0 
the Britiſh fiſhery, from that day, in 
ſome of che feas above mentioned, thete 
to proſecute that buſineſs with diligence 
and afliduiry; for twelve calendar months 
from that date; and ſhould alſo enter in- 
to a a wich ſureties, that during chat 
N Mm2 ._ period, 
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| | period, he will not engage in ſmuggling; or 
commit any voluntary fraud, with intent 
ö I either to injure the revenue, or any pbr- 
* ſon, under che penalty of forfeiting trebhile 

| the amount of the bounty: And further, 
that he ſhould be required to keep à re- 
gular journal of all tranſactions and ob- 
ſervationis made during the time af his 
1 voyage; which journal ſhould' be deli- 
i vered up to the cuſtomhouſe when the 
| bounty is claimed, and before that boun- 
ty can be paid e che bond ſhould continue 
| in force for three years from the: date 
thereof, in reſpetti to the particulars herrqfter 
it mentioned; that is to ſay, In caſe. the 
I maſter or owner' of the-veſleh, after ifuch 
it entry made, ſhall find it convenient ta 
i  defert the fiſhery before the end of the 
i ſeaſon, and to follow any other. lawful 
employment, itiſhould be in the option 
| of the faid owner or maſter fo to do; and 
| thus voluntarily to abandon the bounty, 


upon giving regular notice at any cu- 
ſtomhouſe that he is ſo to do; and ãn 
chat caſe, he fhould not be under. any 
obligation to deliver in a journal. of his 
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proceedings, or to' inſtru chat he has 
followed the: fiſhery with diligence; But; 
as much greater liberty muſt be given 
to thoſe veſſels than) others, in reſpect t 
buying and ſelling fiſh and other articles 
in thoſe ſeas; and im taking on ſhore: dif- 
ferent articles of the produce and manu- 
factures of thoſe countries, it is neceſſary 
that ſuch parts of the bond-as relate to 
ſmuggling and voluntary frauds, ſhould 
remain in fulb force till the bond run 
out, in as farlas related to treſpaſſts com- 
 infitted while the veſſel was een 
is voyage, no longer- 110 11-3 - 

When any ſuch veſſel Would have fi- | 
niſliee” her year upon the bounty, it | 
ſhould be in the option of the maſterito q 
go into arry port he pleaſed, where chere 
was a cuſtomk6uſe z/ and; on produeing 
his clearance at entry, and his journal, 
there to enter anew for the enſuing year, 
if he choſe itz and alſo: to obtain either 
the bounty- money, or debenture for 
chat purpoſe, from the officers of the 
Luſtoms there. But if, from the journal, 


of * eee cheſe cuſtom- 
houſe 


1 
F 1 


if, upon trial, ſuch culpable negligence 
ſhould be preved, the bounty for that 
time ſhould be forfeited, but no other 


the bond only to be incurred in caſe a 


owner, or part owner of the veſſel, or of 
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2  .Ewightice before ther 


| houſe VIEW ;fhould: ſee eauſe to ſuſpect 


that the maſter has been loitering, or 


faultily negligent in the diſcharge of his 


duty, the payment of the bounty may 
be delayed! till an atifwer can be returned 


from the; Board: of Cuſtoms relative to 


this head, provided that this delay ſhall 
in no cafe exceed the fpace of fix weeks; 
unleſs a ſpecific charge: ſhould be made 


to the captain by.that'time, and a liſt of 


the: weitneſſes tu be adduced: in Proof of 
the facts ifla:proceſs ſhould-be cominen- 
eed for the recovery of the bounty: And 


penalty incurred: the higher penalties of 


proof can be brought of ſmuggling, with 
che connivance or approbation of the 


ſome wilful and intentional fraud. It 


caught alſo to be ſtipulated, rhat in cafe 


of: a ſoppagt,, the cuſtomhouſe officers 
ſhould, within three days at fartheſt 


From the time of che demand of the 
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bounty 
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bounty being made, informhe maſtbt of — 
uch ſtoppage, an and rike 6s che Board A 
of Cuſtoms ot that bilineſs Within that J 
dme, if th oburſe of hy port whole 
of it. b Sg. 3317 on # 3:07 
he veſſels' Ribeng % 25 bounry, 
ſhould-belat Rberty "ts buy or ſell 
of all kinds, from Britih fikerinen, of 
inhabitants of Britain;/61their declaring 
chem to be Britiſh caught fiſh; / and * 
take them en be ard at ſea, 6 ther 


do pat hae? on Bore wherever Ae Bat | 
find 


4 convenient, Without any cuſtom- 

hotfe cleatan; ce: Nor ths uld they be | 
prohibited From taking on bbard, or put- 
ing on more, Lalt, or other ſmall articles i 
of che produce or manuf 
country, fo + as that this Bind: of craic 
does not appear to have been a principal 4 
obje& of their voyage; and in general, g 
that they ſhould be at Uberty to pro- A 
ſecute che- fiſhery 1 in thoſe Teas, with all - 
the freedom that can tend to diminiſh 
their expence, and in a fair way to aug- 
ment the profits of the undertakers. 
Under 
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Under theſs- -encouragements, the; uſt 
of. theſe wherries, would. become general 
in'thoſe ſeas.; The fiſhery. for herrings 
in deep water, and the line-fiſhety with 
ſtout veſſels on diſtant banks, would 
become generally known, and employ: 
ment would. be given to the ſame; hands 
throughout the whole of the ſeafori; which 
muſt tend greatly to-:duminiſh the ex- 
pence, with which the fiſhery / is, loaded 
Ih preſent, and to remove-one very; great 
eyib of which. all the undertakers in the 
 benripg-fiſhery at preſent, loudly . com- 
plain, namely, the want of employment 
for ſo many c of their. people during many - 
Ir months each year, which not only obliges 
che owners to give more wages than 
otherwiſe would be neceſſary, and keeps 


the people very poor, but alſo ſubjects 


W103 


thoſe perſons who are thus out of em- 
ployment, to the temptation of engaging | 
E in ſmuggling and other illicit practices, 
which they never would have thought 
of, unleſs they had been idle. 

. And the Witneſs added, That he mould 
only obſerve further on this head, That 

IN! the 
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the bounty here propoſed, needs not pre- 
clude the bounty at preſent payable on 
herring - buſſes; which, if it ſhall be 
judged expedient, may be continued un- 
der ſuch new regulations as-the abolition 
of the ſalt· duties might render neceſſary: 
And he apprehends, that though theſe 
bounties ſhould be continued for ſome 
time, the advantages above ſpeciſied, in 
favour of the wherries, would be ſuch as 


gradually to iniduce the preſent buſs- 
owners to enter voluntarily into that 


line of buſineſs, in preference to the 
other, ſo as to: give them much more 
extenſive employment, and 1 much higher 
profits, with leſs national erpence, than 
they ever can obtain upon ie plan of 
bounties that have hitherto been adopted. ; 

Ibe veſſels employed as above, would 
. very much to encourage the, fiſhery 
carried on by poor people in boats along 
the coaſt, as theſe veſſels, in-their;cruiſes, a 
would find 1 it for their profit to pu chaſe 
from che poor fiſhermen, at reaſonable. 
prices, ſuch kinds of: fiſh as chey had 
waar for market at the time, which 


ar would 
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would prove a powerful ſpur to the in- 


duſtry of theſo poor people, and alloy 
them to follbw their buſimeſs in tran- 
quillity, without deranging their ccoh0- 
my, by going in queſt of a market; and 
by being certain of having theſe veſſels at 
hind, upon the fiſhuig-banks, to which 
chey could fly for thelter/in caſe ef be- 
ing overtaken by a ſtorm, boats might 
fefely vente farther to ſea than they 


dare do at preſemit. And he defited tha 


the Commitee woutd here pleaſe take 
notice of che Benefit that wauld: reſult 
be All Parties, "From che eſtabliſlinent of 
towns and eu ſVsmhuufes in various parry 
6f chofe evalts; for, w thoſe tons in che 


near neighbourhood, edauld fuch veſſels 


quickly repair, ro unlade ſuch fiſh, ce. 
as chey had - obtained, und to procure 
ſueh articles as they wer in want of; 
ard without loſs of time be in che midſt 
of che fiſhäng- ground. A veſſel, Ia thefe 
elrcumſtantes, might frequeritiy put a- 
hore one lading, will obeein anorher, 
Perhaps two of three eker, in leſs time 
at me eguld 8⁰ to A ö ſtant porta 
OBE. | from 
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; from whence they ave at preſbnt fitted = 
SS out, and return again to the fiſhing - 
| | ground: Such towns, therefore, are indi A 
__ ſpenbiblp neceflary, if ever we wiſh to 9 


bo able to carry fiſh to market at a rea- 
 fonable price, n ir ee 1090 77; 

To lay a ſure ſoundation for 2 farther 
encouragement to the boat-fiſhery on 
 . theſe coaſts, and to render practicable. 
fome- neceſſary regulations for promot- 
ing induſtry and good order, the wholy 
coaſts: before mentioned, including the 
iflands, ſhould be divided into a cextain 


F * 


number of diſtricts, and to each diſtrict 


name fhould be appr opri- 
ated: And | it * ſhould Be alſo ordered dy 
tes, that ev 

mh th (hail be employed in che fiſh- 
ery, fhould be regularly numbered in 
esch diſtrict, and ſhoyld have the name 
af che diſtrict, the name of the owner, 
ov principal iowner, and the number of 
the boat, marked in legible charateps/ om 
each boat, fo that there may be no dif- 
fieulty in identifying them for any pur= 
poſe that may be wanted. 

| 5 - That 
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at leaſt tend to render the curers of fiſh 
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AIhat it ſhould be required by Law, 
that on all barrels in which herrings or 
other fiſh ſhalb be eured, ſhall be marked 
in legible characters, by a burning iron, 
the name of the diſtrict, the name of the 


owner, and the number of the boat, or 


other veſſel, by which the fiſh were 
caught or cured. This regulation would 


more attentive. to the buſineſs than at 
preſent; as it would not only ſubject 
them to fach penalties as it may be 
thought proper to impoſe on thoſe who 
ſhall: offer fiſh- for ſale that are not pro- 
perly cured, but alſo would, give: thoſe 


who are careful, and particularly well- 


{ſkilled in the forting, curing, and.. pack- 


ing their fiſh, an opportunity of being 


benefited by their care and ſkill, by ob- 
taining a higher price, or more ready 
{ale for their fiſh than others. This they 


cannot do at preſent; and it is chiefly 


owing to this circumſtance, as he appre- 


hends, that, in many caſes, the curing of 


fiſh in Britain is ſo much inferior to 
what it might be. Polably other regula- 
tions 
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tions on this head might be uſeful; but 
he is ſo much afraid of throwing re- 
ſtraints in the way of induſtry, and fet- 
ing bounds to the exertions of genius, 
that he ſhould very much heſitate before 
he advanced-farther. 

As a further inducement to bi e 


exertions, let a ſet of premiums be appro- 
priated annually to the ten boats in each 


diſtrict, which ſhould prove that they had 
caught the greateſt value of fiſh during 
the preceding year, in Proportion to the 
ſize of the boat, and number of men em- 
ployed therein; that 1 is to ſay, 
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| hoſe premiums to be aſcertained by 
a jury of reſpectable perſons in each di- 
firia, upon the firſt „ of ts 
annually. 1 
In order to prevent ds ab ROT as 
poſſible, in competing top theſs premi- 
ums, and otherways, ter e it be required 
by Law, that no boat, or other veſfch, 
fall fell or give over to any other boat, 
or other perſon: at ſea, or otherwiſe, (un- 
lefs in a retail way, as at market), under 
a certain penalty, any kind ef fiſh, or 
other en en ee e fille 
eries, above the value of 8 
to age perſon at a wma, n 
ing a written receipt from the- perſon 
to whom they are. dehvered; in which 
receipt ſhall be ſpecifiady, the name and 
deſignation af the purchaſer, the time 
whey and place where delivered, the 
number of the baat, name of the owner, 
and chat of the diſtrict te which che boat 
belogged from which the fil were pur- 
chaſed, with the quantity of fiſh, and 
price paid for them. Theſe receipts and 
accompts (in which accompts ſhall be 
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particularly ſpecified, the whole quantir 
ties of iſh either bought or ſold during 
the former year, entered in a regular 
journal, with the names ef the buyers, 
or of the perſons te uhem fold; unleſs 
in retall at market) to be given in in 
a public nunner te the jury, and to be 
fuſtained as evidence in competing for 
the premiunisz a copy of which journal, 
any perſon deſming it, may be at liberty 
to take: But if it ſhall appear that theſe 
accompts are in one article falſe, che Per- 
ſon who, has thus falſified. the accompr, 
hall be excluded from e any 

premium for that time. Pre 
And with, a view further to / guard 
againſt frauds, let it be ordered, Tha 
in caſe it ſhall be diſcovered at any time 
after a premium has been paid, that any 
fraud or. unfair means, has: been taken 
for obtaining it, the perſon \ who ſo ob- 
tained that premium, thall be 4 rendered 


incapable of competi ing for any other 


premium ever afterwards, 
Io give a ſtill greater . w. - 
the exertions' of induftry, let another 


fet of pfeminms be distributed annually 
10 
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to the. ten boats, which, in Proportion 
to their fize, and the number of men, 


ſhould. be found t to 15 the note: fucceſſ- 


coaft. Theſe premiums to bs devitriined 
at Edinburgh each year, on the firſt 
Monday of Auguſt, by the Truſtees for 
Fiſheries, &c. from the returns of the 


quantit 8, and value of fiſh: caught by 
the boats obtaining all the premiums in 
each of the diſtricts: Such returns being 
required to be made to them for this 


purpoſe, immetliarely after the diſtribu- 
tion of the premiums of che diſtricts. 


Theſe premiums to wes — 


For the Firſt belt 2 ig 200 - 
Second tto, - 100 
6 1 enn 


ee 
„ Fourth Uitto, 5 
F F 11 i + be tf +4 $+ 5 
= Fifth Urs,” = . 
ie 1 py x 31 — „ 
_ xth ditts, A i 40 


o 0 O0 0-0 O o 


0:00: O G 0: - 


bo 4 * 7 | * 1 | f 1 * 
Seventh Tits, | . 
C\ v1 | "$44.4 
e 
4 
0 
S 7 
15 
BAT, : 
455 : 
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.. In conſequence of this arrangement, it 
muſt happen. that a few poor induſtrious 
men, without friends or powerful con- 
nections of any kind, would receive at 
once the amazing ſum of L. 240; the 
hope of obtaining which, would excite 
a degree of vigour and exertion, of which 
it is difficult to form an idea. Thou- 
ſands of perſons would look up to this 
as to a prize in the lottery, which was 
to. confer wealth and independence on 
themſelves and their. poſterity for ever. 
It would be a lottery, however, the prize 
of which could only be obtained by la- 
bour, perſeverance, and ſkill; —It would 
be a lottery, too, of ſuch a kind as would 
not tend to impoveriſh, but rather to en- 
rich the unſucceſsful adventurers, as they 
would be benefited, by their own exer- 
tions, even though they had not reached 
the top of the ſcale; and each individual 
might indulge the enlivening hope, that 
though he had not been the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful this ſeaſon, yet that, in conſe- 
quence of more vigorous exertions, aid- 
ed . the ſuperior {kill he had acquired 
Oo | by 
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by practice, he might obtain the prize 
next year. In this way, therefore, a very 
finall ſum of money excites an amazing 
deal of induſtry, and thus produces the 


moſt beneficial effects * the com 
munity. 

The Gentlemen of the Committee will 
pleaſe alſo here advert to the conſe- 
quences that will naturally refult to the 
community afterwards from the money 
thus obtained. In chis way, a great ad- 
dition will be made to che capital of 
thofe fiſhermen, whoſe practical know- 
ledge of that buſineſs is the greateſt; 
and to thoſe men, who, from having 
been fucceſsfal in that buſinefſs, have the 
greateſt defire to. proſecute it with vi- 
Four : confequently i it will happen, that 
every filing of chat money will be ap- 
plied to the farther improvement of the 
fiſheries, and applied with the utmoſt 
cxconomy, in that very way that is cal- 
culated to | produce the greateſt effect 
Poſſible. Men who. began with ſmall 
boats, will thus be enabled: to obtain 
larger veſſels of the kind, which experi- 


mec 
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ence proves to be the beſt. In this man- 
ner, though, at firſt ſight, our plan ſerm- 
ed calculated only to encourage the boat- 
fiſhery, yet it now appears to be well cal- 
culated to promote the fiſhery in larger 
veſſels, if experience ſhall prove that thoſe 
are the moſt ufeſul. By this mode of pro- 
cedure, knowledge always precedes the 
outlay of capital; and by conſequence, 
that capital will always be laid out with 
that judicious caution which effectually 
enſures ſucceſs. A gradual progreſſion 
from ſmall to great, is thus eſtabliſhed ; 
which, when once fairly begun, can 


ſearcely be interrupted in its progreſs f. 
JVC 


I One of the eee objections to all the plans that 
have hitherto been adopted for proſecuting the Britiſh 
Gſheries, is, that they all lead to a waſteful careleſſneſs in 
the hands employed, and unthrifty expenditure of ſtock 
and proviſions through the whole courſe of che buſi- 


neſs, which loads the undertaking with a heavy „ 


pence, that muſt be returned by the high price of fiſh 
ſold, or the buſineſs be abandoned with loſs. This 
evil would be entirely and effectually removed by the 

mode of procedure here propoſed. Every individual 
being himſelf at the whole expence of his own outfit, 
and being entitled ta draw the full value for his ſbare 

| of 
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That induſtry may be kept nods, 


and emulation excited in theſe larger 
veſſels, 


of the fiſh caught, has every aduckinenc that can be 
deviſed, for the ſtricteſt frugality in the outlay of every 
farthing in the outfit, and for carefully preſerving from 
waſte the ſmalleſt article that can be turned to account. 
The difference between a manufacture carried on upon 
the one or the other of theſe plans, is infinite; and the 
impoſſibility of ever bringing it into practice in our 
buſs-fiſhery, bas ever been conſidered as one of the 
chief cauſes of our want of ſucceſs in that buſineſs. 
The only place I know of in the Britiſh dominions 
whers this is ſtrictiy practiſed, is among the wherries 
fitted out from Ruſh, and ſome other places on the 
north of Ircland, (if my information reſpecting them 
can be depended on), and the fiſhers in ſome large fiſh- 
ing villages on the borders of the Murray-Firth, and. 
other parts on the caſt of Scotland: and their ſucceſs 
in every undertaking they embark in, when compared 
with that of others, ſufficiently proves the unequalled 
propriety of the plan. The boats that proſecute the 
herring-fiſhery in Lochfine, are fitted out ſomewhat 
after the ſame manner; but here the ſeeds of corrup- 
tion have been ſown, the principle is debaſed, and the 
efforts proportionally weakened, 8 | 
Many years ago, I was informed, the boats in Loch- 
fine, and about Campbelton and that neighbourhood, 
were entirely navigated by owners only; nor had any 
other perſon a ſhare in theſe boats, but the men only 
who fiſhed in them. —This is what 1 conſider as the 


moſt 
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— 


veſſels, ir would alſo be right to appro- 
"Ow another ſet of premiums, on the 
ſame 


moſt perfect mode poſſible for carrying on the buſineſs 
ceconomically; and every deviation from i it, is, in that res 
ect, a deterioration. When the buſs-filhery commen- 
ced, ſuch a large capital was wanted, as could not be 
commanded by the oprrators themſelves who were to 
carry on the operations; and they could be fitted out 
only by men of conſiderable ſtock, who ventured that 
capital in this buſineſs on ſpeculation, truſting in a great 
meaſure to the bounty, for indemnification, and hiring 
ſervants for carrying on the menial offices belonging to 
this buſineſs: and every man knows, that on ſuch 2 
plan, a ſtrict economy cannot poſſibly be practiſed. 
No ſooner was the idea adopted, of laying out money 
on ſhips for profit, by thoſe that were not fiſhermen, 
than it came to be applied to boats. —Monied men 
built boats in the ſtile of the Iriſh wherries, to be em- 
ployed in the white fiſhery, and other fiſheries through-' 
out the year: and obtained fiſhermen, who were willing 
to aſſign a certain proportion of their gains for the uſc 
of the veſſel. Nine men, as I was told, was the uſual 
compliment of theſe- veſſels; but inſtead of dividing the 
whole produce of the fiſheries into nine equal ſhares, 
as was the caſe when all were equal owners of the boat, 
it then was divided into eleven ſhares, two of which 
went to the owner of the boat for his ſhare, and the 
other nine ſhares were divided among the pennymen, 
as they were then called, equally. Theſe pennymen 
finding each his own hooks and lines, and other Gſhing 


apparatus, as well as proviſions, without encroaching 
on the boat's ſhare. 


While 
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ſame plan, to thoſe veſſels from fifteen 
tons and upwards, that were employed 


in 


While things remained in this ſit vation, all went on 
tolerably well: for, though the workmens profits were 
fomewhat diminiſhed, theſe were ſtill ſufficient; and as 
tittle or no ſtock was nereſſary for the fiſhers them- 
felves, there was no difficulty in finding perſons ready 
to engage in the bufineſs, and monied men found no 
difficulty in increaſing the proportion affigned to their 
boats ſhare. The firſt innovation they attempted, was to 
ſtipulate, that beſides the two ſhares aſfigned for their 
boat, they ſhould be allowed further to put in one hired 
man along with the eight pennymen, to whom they paid 
wages, and furniſhed lines and other fiſhing apparatus, 
and proviſions, as each of the pennymen did for them- 
ſelves ; and they, in conſequence of that, became en- 
titled to receive his ninth ſhare of the — of the 
Hlhery. 

Matters went on now worfe than before, but nin to- 
lerably well; and the owners of the boats finding that 
their profit on this hired man ſo put in was very great, 
being uſually about three pounds (frequently, as I was 
told, fix pounds) clear profit, after paying all expences 
for a fiſhing of three or four months, they became 
anxious to have ſtill a greater ſhare in the venture. 
The fiſhermen, having no boats of their own, were at 
their mercy; and the boat-owners, as is uſual in all ſuch 
caſes, graſped at as much gain as was poſſible. They. 
inſiſted on putting in ro hired men along with ſeven 


n This point they carried. The profits on cach 
ſhare 
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in the fiſheries, within the diſtricts afore- 
ſaid. One ſet of premiums on the whole 

coaſts, 


ſhare W becauſe of the indolence, &c. of the 
hired men—the pennymen became poor, and exerted 
themſelves leſs. vigorouſly—more hired men were put 
in upon them— the employment of a pennyman became 
no longer a lucrative one they gradually deſerted it, 
the owners of the veſſels willingly ſubſtituting hired 
men in their ſtead, reckoning, that their profits would 
be encreaſed in proportion to their number. By de- 
grees, the buſineſs was entruſted entirely to hired 
men the profits decreaſedloſs was afterwards ſu- 
ſtained and the bulineſs, in that train, was at length 
entirely abandoned. | 
Such was the hiftory of the progreſs and decline of 
a white-fiſhery that was formerly carried on about 
Campbelton , On the plan of the Iriſh wherries, as 1 
had it from an old experienced fiſherman of that place; 
and it affords a leſſon full of inſtruction, on which any 
comment is unneceflary. 


The herring- fiſhery in Lochfine, i is to this. day car- 
ried on pretty nearly on the ſame plan as that I have 
marked above, in the ſecond ſtage of the progreſs. 
Monied men frequently furniſh the boats, and draw 
their ſhare ; but as this fiſhery is much more precari- 
| ous than the white-fiſhery, it does not admit of the 
ſame abuſe. An unſucceſsful ſeaſon, even as things 
now arc eircumſtanced, is in danger of driving away 
the pennymen, and of thus rendering the boats uſe- 
leſs to their owners: they muſt, therefore, be treated 
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coaſts, would be enough for this. purpoſe; 
and theſe might be as follow, vis. 
Et 
with greater delicacy. Thus has it happened, that the 
profits on one fiſhery being Ready and too high, have 
gradually wrought its ruin; while the other, which 
was more precarious, and the leſs defir able of the two, 
bas been preſerved. This affords an explanation of one 
df the many ſceming paradoxes we ſo frequently meet 
with in our reſearches of this kind. 
Among the weſtern iſlands, the boats are in \ general 
furniſhed by the tackſmen, or proprietors; j but, inſtead 
of drawing a ſettled proportion of the fiſhery for their 
ſhare, they uſt vally ſtipulate, as I was told, a fixed al- 


| Jowance- for the boat, and take. the people bound to 


{ll their fiſh to. none but thoſe who. furniſh the boat, 
at ſtipulated prices. In Shetland, the ſame practice 


prevails; and, in both caſes, the rent demanded for the 


land occupied by the fiſhermen, muſt be accounted a a 
tax upon the fiſheries, which tends wonderfully to 
depr eſs the people, and make their exertions extremely 


languid. 


It has been my ſtudy, in the plan recommended, to 
guard as much as poſſible againſt all theſe inconveni- 


ences; and I ſhould wiſh to ſee the idea of monied 
men furniſhing boats with a view to profit, entirely 


ww = ” OTE 


dropped, along all theſe coaſts : as this muſt ever ope- 


rate in one of two ways, which are nearly equally de- 
ſtructive to the fiſheries, either to keep the pennymen, 


as they are there called, very poor and dependent, —or 
to baniſh them entirely, and to introduce hired men in 


their ſtead. 
But, 
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the Firſt. beſt fiſhed, in proportion to 

its ſize, and the number of perſons 

employed in it, U. 500 ©, © 
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But; as it is altogether impoffible for the lower 
aſſes of fiſliermen on thoſe: coaſts to find money 'to 


gt out à boat at their own expence; unleſs theſe: boats 
hall be at- firſt given to them "gratis, the fiſheries 
muſt either entirely, or the boats muſt be fur- 
Hi iſhed'by' „on n of the modes above taken 
notite of: That added f ; therefore, ſcems to be abſo- 
lutely neceflary ; ; and b 8 ce, conſidered as a na- 
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Should this) 


niclit hg ly eppes es of neceſſaries for a niſcrable 
people, would find much greater profits, by applying | it 
to forwarding the c operations ofa briſk commerce that 
| would 


than their induſtcious exertions ſuffered them. to go. 


Evidence befor tbe 

In a few years, che bounty on tlie 
tonnage, which requires a much greater 
fund, and? is: leſs calculated to protitote 
indũſtryp may be with ſufery withdrawn, 
and theft premiums: continued under 


fuch farther reſtrictivns as e 


may ** out as decay. 
| 8 r From 


* 
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would takt place, which, by f finn EY hi 
would ſoon augment their capital; and the. fiſhermen 
avays finding that their profits wald be augmented in 


proportion) to their frugality, anfinduftry;' and being 
at preſent accuſtomed to the greateſt moderation in diet 


and perſonab expentes, theſe] habits of frugality would 
become univerſal among cher and would prevail even 
it thoſe greater enterpr iſes; which would gradually be 
attempted, as their capitals enercaſed. It. waz, habits of 
this. kind, acquired nearly in the. ſame manner, that 
bave ever made the Dutch, nation ſo conſpicuous for 
frugality, even long. after they, haxe begome a wealthy 
people. I; onee more repeat it, therefore; that I, thin 
it will be the greateſt bleſſing to that equntry, if every 
idea of inducing wealthy people to, engage in the fiſh» 


eries | ſhould, be, baniſhed, from ; thence;, and. that, the 
efforts of thoſe who, viſh to forward the fiſheries, 
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ſhould be confined | merely to the putting the poor 


. pepple into a ſituation. that blen them to rec 


1 them to puh forward, jut as fat, and; po. er 
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N ves pr rodueed, or xeceipts 
for thoſe that have been ſold, or given 
away, will be received; and an account 
muſt be delivered, upon oath, of all. fiſn, 
&c. that have been. bought from others, 
ſpecifying the time when. bought, ot 


Lo 
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I am ſenfible theſe ideas 4 e different en 
600 c che opinion entertained by the generality of men 


on this ſubject; but as. Lam myſelf 
are founded on che ſaundeft principles. Lhgld i it 40 be 
my duty to devslope theſe pringiples as fully es I gan, 
even at the riſk of being accounted xedioully. minute. 

| Every man knows, that the gręateſt ſupport of, manu- 
facdures of every, kind, is & habit of Jndyſtry and fru: 
_ gality among the. le who, engage in them ang hat 
thouſands. of attempts-to eſtabliſ new. undertakings 

have failed, merely from the want of theſe qualifica- 

| tions: But few have turned their thoughts: towards the 
A4iſcovery of the cauſes, which tend to produce t! 
abits, or the reverſe. My views haye been chicfly RES 
directed towards this point. | % bes radar is | 
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zoo Evidence before tbe 
&c. caught by each candidate, ſhalt be 
aſcertained.. Before payment of the pre- 
mium, each candidate ſhall give bond, 
with ſufficient ſurety, for the amount 
of the premium, with one-half more to 
be forfeited in caſe any frauds in thoſe 
accounts or vouchers ſhall be proved 
within one year from that period; after 
which time, the bond ſhall- be no longer 
in force. And in caſe of the forfeiture 
of any of theſs bonds; the amount of the 
original premium thus. Forfeited, ſhall 
be given to the perſon on the liſt who 
ſtands Next. below him; and each of 
1 oy 11 14: Bias in | thoſs. 
We me ür pere * Alwode Bud. bold frugaliry 
among the operators, to be of the firſt importance in 
manufactures of every kind; and that, in commerce, 
liberal and extenſive ideas, with great and commanding 
capitals, are the things moſt requifite —Far be it from 
me, therefore, to with to infinuate, that monied men 
ſhould not engage in thoſe branches of buſineſs which 
would be dependent on the fiſheries: So far from it, 


that it is from the aid the fiſheries would derive from 
| this application of capital, that I think they muſt chiefly 
owe their ſtability. The plan propoſed, muſt be con- 
ſidered in afl its parts, or it will prove exceedingly de- 


fecrdve; and I entreat the Reader, not to lofe fight of 
this circu mſtance. 
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Committee, of Fiſheries. 
thoſe below, to occupy tlie claſs which k 4 


he would have held, had the premium #3 
forfeited never been adjudged; and of MY 


courſe, that the loweſt premium ſhall be 


judged, in chat caſe, to the veſſel w 
ſt 


of thoſe who OY 


r 


7 


was higheſt. upon the * 
did not obtai n the premium. With re- A 
gard to the ſum forfeited more chan the 1 


rok 


premium, ir ſhall be divided into as many | = 
parts as it Wil! admit of, each equal 3 1 
che loweſt premium; and if a any fraction 
FtFemains, chat fraction ſhall | fo orm. another Ws 9 


AF ſhate: tlieſe ſhares to be di 1 ibu ted in or- 


der, to the veſſels which were not gainers, 


but which ſtood higheſt on the liſt next to 5 
thoſe. y this 1 1 65 it would become 


1199 
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the intereſt of thoſe who. were beſt able © 


- 
e 3 4 


to diſcover 'frinids,” to detect | them. ; and Bo 


attempt. any kind of W in che com- - + 
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As the extenſion of. theſe fiſheries =. 
muſt in a great meaſure depend on the bt 
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rhe denddbif H, k cf el in. 
py” chat che People ſhould be in- 
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+ vidence before the | | 
8 fible. And with a view to excite a ver 
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general attention to this article, let a ſet 

Y of premiums be diſtributed annnally, to 
* he perſons who ſhould produce the bet oo 
is ſorted and beſt cured white-herrings, vis . 


$ For the Firſt beſt forted and beſt + cured 3 
| | ſpecimen of Britiſh-caught white-her- 


3 5 rings (conſiſting of one laſt each ſpe⸗ 


5 


A 4 cimen), . 0: o . 
=: To the Second ditro, __ 0 0 
„ Third ging, W 
I —_— Fourth ditto, : 0 0 
WM 2 >; Fifth ditto, ws oO © 1 
us Sixth ditto, ; : 0 0 1 
2 EB. 1 g 5 "Sever nth ditto, | 1 5 0 0 
3 . Eighth dito, 10 o 0 
1 A ' Ninth ditto, 5 oy 4 0 | 
= | = "Tenth ditto, To” 9— 2 © £ | 
Ee: The gainers of each of t 3 premi- 
| ums to produce to the judges, if they 
| deſire it, a particular account of the 
| whole "aol the proceſs of curing che 
lh, which they may publiſh, if they 
, eee mall 
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ſhall ſo incline. 
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And on all occaſibns, 
che names of the gainers of theſe premi- 
ums, the diſtrict to which they belong, 
and the number of the veſſel marked on 
the: barrels, ſhall be publiſhed in the 
news- papers. | 

The: curing of white herrings Natur- 
ally. divides itſelf into two branches, viz; 
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and. that for the: W 
warmer climates; hich wobld: u rds 
W QO kinds: of: proceſs: extremely different 
from / cach ther. For the v 
ed to preſerve the e 
ſible in their natural: ſtate, with 2 rich 
rout, and. as little taſte of ſalt ab lis 
eonſiſtent with theit Pound preſervation? 
In, the-ather enſe, the. acrid taſte of / the 
ſalt: 10 kf, diſguſtful o the Natures) 
nor 18 to imaginerl, at! 
ſubſtances or ſpicnrics, if «they! 
be found! uſeful} in prefervitg the! fiſh; 
would: be: dirſagreeable: to the natives! 
25. high. n r Ro d d Is 
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| therefoseciefy ot ketnnieyin! both cuſes, ; 
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to diſcover antiſeptics that are calculat- 
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the palates of the conſumers by à more 


1 


. Evidence: before the: 


ed to preſerve the food, and adapt it to 


elegant: preparation than any that have 


been yet diſcovered. Common ſalt, tho 


a much weaker antiſeptic than many 
others, has been the only ſubſtance hi- 
therto-employed; yet, for warm climates, 


plants, the native production of our own 


fields, which can be obtained very cheap, 
may be found:to have an antiſeptic power 


very great, (ſome of which are known to 


be twenty times more powerful as an 
antiſeptic than common ſalt), and may 
add i greatly to: the delicacy: of the flavour 
af this fiſh to the palates of che natives 
of warm climates. On the other hand, 


many ſubſtances may be found, which, 
though poſſeſſing a much ſtronger anti- 
ſeptie power than common falt, and 
mildneſs of taſte; if uſed along with 


ſalt in curing: provifions, would àdd to 


its power, while they in a great meaſure 


as an antiſeptic at leaſt four times more 
power- 


ah 
y if 


pepper and other ſpiceries, or aromatic 


deſtroyed its acrid-pungency. Sugar acts 


P 


ab; 


YO * 18 * 
of 


* 


powerfully than common ſalt, and at the 
fame time diminiſhes its pungency to an 
aſtoniſhing degree. Other ſubſtances 
may perhaps be found ſtill cheaper, and 
better calculated for the purpoſe of giv- 

ing an elegant preſervation of herrings 
adapted to the delicatè European palates: 


The premiums above propoſed, would 


excite an attention to cheſe Matters; 3 and 


they were ternately : mnt. 
one year to che curing of herrings for 
the Weſt - Indian market, and another 


year to thoſe cured. far, che, European 

Market, one ſet bend would an- 

| {wer both purpoſes equally well. 
by 7 Anott ther ſet of premiums, ehactly | 


«= 1 


» a, 


/in the abore, ovid he appropriated. 
annually, to the:ten beſt; {pecunens of the. 
beſt cured: red herrings. Here alſo there 


might be t ]ʃ]hñ ' claſſes, one year 't to by 


* 


given to 'the. beſt. ſpe xcimens | 


fs * * One 


* 


> ooo 
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m ked after the Y. mouth , Meth: "2 
with oak-wood. only; and another „ 
to the beſt” ſpecimen | of red hertings | 
{ms [moked. with any other ſubſtance that 
E could be eaſily procu ured in B itain, or 1 
hs on: g eren 


2 t 
TTY 
* 


even dried, without ſmokert. There are 


particular ſubſtances; and it is not at all 
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many other kinds iof fiſh; which | acquire 
a pecuharly delicate. flayour from being 
cored: in the thick ſmoke ariſing from 


— but that a 8 ſome 
9 5 [ ' | procets 


* 1 N 


1 One Me Sas an Fnglithinas, who purchaſed art 
eftate | in the PO ROY of Treland; "with a view there 
10 proſecute” the fiſkeries, found, that cod could be 
caught iu great quàotities on chat chaſt during the wio- 


ter- months ; but the. climgr being there fo damp, he 
found great. difficult in getting them properly dried. 


This i induced him to invent a a ſort of kim, i in hi ch, by 
means of beated a without finoke; after ſoine trials, 


he found they oui be dried choroughly, and at a 


very ſmall expen xpepce: without . to the ſtate, of the 
weather at the time. This with his other build- 


ings, was pulled b by the natives Don after 1 it Was 
erected; and he hlipſelt,- with his wife and chilitet, 
made à narrow.efcape with their livbs; tlieir buildings, 
&c, being entirely geſtroyed. He afferwards erect- 
ed another kiln, on the ſame Plaz in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin, foe the inspektion of a Com- 
mittee of: : Parlidient: from which he was ſolliciting. 
aid. I ſaw the Report of the! 'Commirree © on that ſub- 
ject, which Was as full an approbgtios .of the hob 


as words could expreſs; ; fo that there! is not a doubt, 


5 from experiment, as well as from Ace chat fiſh 


ecefliry.” 


may be thus Cured, if it ever” {ball be found 
| Stock- 


Commutiee of Fiſheries. os 3 
dbu of the fame kind, might: become 


a peculiar delicacy in certain markets. 
The more general we can make our 
markets, and the more pecubarly our 
own, by means of ners "ſes — pre- 


2 4 3 iy Pe, | 


Stock-fith are made on the "i of No Grirny with: 


out ſalt: they are dried in the open air during the win- 
ter and ſpring montlis, till April, after which time no 
more can thus be propetly cured. They are tiell by the 
tails two and two, and hung upon poles expoled to all 
weather. , I have. been aſſured by a gentleman who lived 


— 925 > 4 * 


long i in that country, that frof is not at all neceſſary fot 
that” proceſs, and that they might ei be be thus cored 
io;Britain, A it were thought proper. ale the 

Among the weſtern iſlands, the natives, who are 

often in want of. ſalt when herrings come upon their 
ſhore, Equity dr) ry great quantities of herrings with- 
our ſalt, by hanging them upon rods or cords within 
their/bavns, which are: uſually made of wicker-work : 
And I have been affured, that phen the weather is cool 
and dry, they can be very perfectly thus cured, and 
afterwards keep very well, and afford a delicate morſel: 


Poftibly, were theſe dried by the help of heated air with- 
out fnoke, they would become a favourite! article of 
food, and would be in particular valuable for ſca-ſtores, 
furniſhing freſh, food for the ſeamen in long voyages, 
when falt meat has become pernicious. Herrings be- 
ing a fatter and more taſty fiſh than cod, or other white 
Gſh, would probably. be far more agreeable to the palate 
e ſalt than ſtock · fiſh. 


4308 Evidence before tbe 


parations, the more * will b 


fiſheries be encouraged. Ot 

On the ſame reinciphes: ſhould be dig 
tributed annually, another ſet of pre- 
miums for the beſt ſpecimens of cured 
dry cod, ling, tuſk, or hake, uſually call- 


ed haberdines dne ton af each to be 
produced the premiums to be the ſame 


as above and the ſame condition re- 
quores of diſcovering the proceſs. 


Thus it might happen, that the ſame 


poor perſons who had obtained IL. 240 


premiums in one year, for being the 
moſt ſucceſsful fiſhers, might alſo obtain 


L. 200 more, for being the moſt ſkilful 
ſorters and curers of herrings, and of 


dried fiſh ; ſo that one boat's screw might | 
gain in one year L. 440. To perſons 
who perhaps never were maſters of ten 
guineas at one time, ſuch a ſum of mo- 
ney, obviouſly within their reach, muſt | 
excite. a wonderful degree of exertion. 
indeed. e 

Such are the meaſures. that at preſent 5 
appear to the Witneſs to be beſt calcu- 
lated for aud. and in the ſhorteſt 


N N time, | 


time, putting the fiſheries on thoſe coaſts 
into ſuch a train as to go on ſucceſſ- 
fully, without any public aid whatever. 

Ap Dr Anderſon being aſked, Whe⸗ 
ther he could make a computation of the 
ſum of money that might probably be 
required to put the fiſheries on our own 
coaſts into ſuch a, train as to be able 
afterwards to go on without any further 
public aid He anſwered, That were 
the reſtraints ariſing from the falt-laws 


r 


alone entirely removed, it is not at all 
impoſſible, but that the fiſheries, with- 
out any ſort of public id, might be able 
to go on. But, in that caſe, the exertions 
of individuals. in theſe. fiſheries, muſt be 
extremely. languid; and it would be very 
long before it could become an object of 
great national importance. Should any 
further encouragement be intended, it 
would not be difficult to ſhew. what 
would be the probable effect that would 
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reſult from the application of any given 
fum, upon the foregoing plan. 
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. 3 ence, for ſix families, E L. 6 0 © 5 
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| hooks, to be phy along 5 ; 
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© (each of which lies would 
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Four ſhillings only. —At that rate, for 
5 | there would be eſtab 8 


lies, or 200 


WE, 


perſons: 80 that 
a- year applied thus, would ſettle 
ally about 20 
3 — his continued for twenty years, — 


would amoumt to 200,000 perſons, not 
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families, or 19,000 per- 
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| theſe [290,000 rſohs, one-tenth 25 
art e fiſhermen, as orig ly. fertlec « 3 1 l 
2 if it 8 ſuppoſed; chat 3 4 
3 each: of theſe Hſhermen,.on an average, 
have in 7 help ent FEATS bred uꝝ ne 
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thus applied. annually, the number of 1 
nen thus trained to the ſea, would be 1 5 ; 4 
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expence of the fore men- 


"a | tioned premiums would be— ' 
I 0 thie boats; {ſuppoſing ten diftrits'4t 


* * - * * 
: 


n I. roc eat, T | 


2 


_ 10 e ten b iſt Beats on the whole. 60 

3s 8 | Ae! WEIF 54 I ov 220 pk l 
T Tothe wherries in 
1 258 the beſt cur ed white Herrings |, 360 
18, itt” Fed ditt 1 : 

_ M oe dried cod, ling, Kc. 300 
* f 2 A . irn ee In all IL. 3 Foo 

= With regard to che bointics on ton. | 


1 age propoſed ; as the Witneſs: conſiders 6 


* * — 


1 chat to be the moſt expenſive mode ß ] 


3 ming encouragement, if the effect 7 
Wo. produced: be attended tòõ; and as he does 


A0 ũt conceive that any bounties could be 
5 wanted, were towns on \bliſhed' bf 

the coaſt, and che natives à little initiated | 
into the uſe of theſe veſſels; theſe 


ties, after a very few years, might be 


ü entirely withdrawn. But as their amount 

+ turing theſe very few years is altogether 

. y 2 ucertain, every one muſt be left to form 
* the beſt judgment he can on chis head: 
br” At the rate of thirty ſhillings per ton, 
b "me 


TLommittee of Fi heries, 31 3 
the bounty on a buſs of eighty tons is 


L. 120, the number of hands is eighteen; 
of courſe, the premium paid to each per- 


ſon, 1 is L. 6: 13: 4. for three months fiſh- 
ing only. L. 10,000,” therefore, thus ap- 5 


plied, employs 1 no more than 1515 men, 


and theſe only one-fourth part of their 


time, ſo as to make them but very im- 


perfect ſeamen: And ſhould this bounty | 


be continued for twenty years, or for 
two hundred years, it could not produce 
a greater number, nor tend to put mat- 


ters in a train to enable the fiſheries ever 


to go on without the bounty. Whereas, 
in the method propoſed, the ſame ſum of 


money duly. applied, for the ſame time, 
would train up eighty. thouſand- men, 
who, finding conſtant employment at ſea, 
without any .annual ſupport, would be 


able to go on with the fiſheries without. 


any aid, at whatever period Government, 


might think it prudent to withhold any 


farther encouragement. 
In ſtating to the Committee the effects 
_ that may be expected to ariſe from the 


proper application of theſe ſmall ſums, 
| the” 


Rr 
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| 4:4 Evidence before the 


the Witneſs is. ſufficiently: aware that 
theſe effects will ſeem ſo diſproportion- 
ately great, as almoſt to exceed belief, 
He muſt beg, however, that gentlemen, 
before they allow theraſelves to be ſway- 
ed by ſuch general prepoſſeſſions, will 
attentively examine che facts as ſtated, 
and draw the concluſion chat unbiaſſed 
reaſon authoriſes. In moral, as in phy- 
ſical caſes, ſome things are extremely 
difficult, or altogether impoſſible, which, 
by a ſmall variation of eircumſtances, are 
rendered perfectly eaſy. To force wa- 
ter to flow in a certain channel, where 
the point to which it is to be carried is 
in the ſmalleſt degree above its level, 
would be a work of infinite difficulty, 
and great expence.— Perhaps, however, 
in certain circumſtances, labour and ex- 
pence might force it up for a time; but in 
that caſe, the expence muſt never be in- 
terrupted, or the effect muſt imniediate- 
ly ceaſe.— But if, inſtead of that unnatu- 
ral exertion, the channel had been deep- 
ened at the end which was originally 
higheſt, the expence might in ſome caſes 
be 


; 
, 
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be a very 'trifle, and the current would 


continue for ever afterwards to flow 
without ceaſing, | without Care, and with- | 
out expence. Let us not therefore con- 
clude, that an undertaking cannot be 
completed becauſe much money has 
been in vain expended upon it; nor let 
us imagine, that great ſums of money 
are always N to — wp 
SR effects, 170 1 8 125 
MW 6. ; 5 

+ hid the Witneſs beine aſked, What 
en of men he imagines might find 
conitant employment at fea in the pro- 
ſeeution of theſe: fiſheries, were they car · 
_— to che n degree of L 


ible of ?—He pus iy It is 1umpothble to 
ſpecify that number with preciſianl. If 
the quantity of fiſh to be caught be gon- 
ſidered, there ſeems, in that reſpect, to 
be no limits that could be aſſigned; for, 
the fiſh there ſo. much abound, ks far to 
exceed the utmoſt efforts of man, ſenſibly 
to diminiſh. their numbers; If, on the 
other hand, we think of the markets to 

Rr 2 which 
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which they might be carried, and keep 
un our eye the poſſible improvements of 
curing the different kinds of fiſh which 
there abound, ſo as to render them more 
palatable to different nations, and ad- 
vert to the very low price at which they 
might be afforded, were the fiſheries' car- 
| ried on with œconomy upon a large 
ſcale, there ſeenis to be as little room 
for ſetting bounds to ir on that fide: So 
that this ſeems to be a ſpecies of manu- 


facture that admits of being extended to 
an indefinite degree, and may, in future 
times, afford employment to a great mul- 
titude of people. He cannot help obſerv- 
ing under this head, chat it is impoſſible 
ever to think on any commercial ſubject, 
without reflecting on the deplorable ſtate 
to which the wretched ſyſtem of Euro- 
pean politics has reduced the inhabitants 
of the greater part of Africa. Had they 
been treated in a friendly manner, and 
civilized, what an extenſive market would 
this have opened for the product of our 
fiſheries, and many other European ma- 
nufactures - and how much cheaper 

might 


. 
6 
4 


Committee of Fiſheries. Sip 
might they have afforded cotton, and 


many other productions of warm ch- 


mates, than we now can buy them! 


Shall we 'puniſh ourſelves for ever, by 
continuing that cruel. and wretched: For 
licy without . 

- By the foregoing computation it. ſeems ” 
probable, that. by,a very ſmall exertion, 


in the-courſe of a few years, eighty thou- 


ſand fiſhermen, might be trained to that 


buſineſs. And when it is confidered, 
that above a hundred years ago, it was 


computed by De Witt, and others, that 


260,000 perſons were employed by Hol- 


land in the fiſheries alone; it will not, 
he preſumes, be accounted an extrava- | 
gant ſuppoſition, if it ſhould. be admit- 


ed, that one' hundred thouſand fiſhermen 


might find conſtant employment in the 
And if that number of fiſh- 


Bratiſh ſeas : 
ermen were employed, the mariners ne- 


ceſſary for carrying theſe fiſh to market, 
for bringing ſalt, and coals, and grain, 


materials for fhip-huilding, cafks, and all 
the various articles dependent on theſe 


extenſive Aiſheries, i * probably. a- 


mount 


- 


eries, and the conſequent improvement 


on n the coaſt, be carried to the perfekten 
| the 
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mount to twenty or thirty thouſand. 


times at hand; a ſteady body of above 
120;000 ſeamen; out of which body, 
without any violent exertion, our fleets 
might be manned on any ſudden emer- 


geney, with the greateſt facility. The 


obſervations which crowd upon the 
1 mind from this view of the matter, whe- 
ther we confider the ſtrength” and ſtabi- 


lity the empire would derive from the 
putting this her natural bulwark on 


ſuch a reſpectable footing," or whether 


we advert to the advantages her trade 
and manufactures would derive from 


the abſence of War, which would" neceſ- 
farily be occafioned by the reſpect that 
world be infplrecl irito neighbouring na- 


tiohs; from the eontemplation of theſe 
une qualled reſdurces, are fo many, and 
ſo obvious, a wee to require to be here 
ee out. 3 a ESD. aa 25 | 


ar benz alkedd, Should 1 choſe fiſh- 


1 
3 


Here, then, Government would have all 


* 


1 * Asti of Fi heres a 31g 


the Witneſs thinks them ſuſceptible of, 
would' not the national revenue be aug- 
mented thereby? and if ſo, what. does he 
think might be the amount of the addi- 


tional revenue which might be thus ob- 


tained?—He-anſwered, That the national 
revenue would thus be augmented, there 


can be no doubt: — That that revenue 
would be thus augmented in a very high 


degree, ſeems alſo to be unqueſtionable; 


that additional revenue, it is impoſſible 
now to foreſee. In general, whatever adds 
to the number of the people, or (which is 
ſtill more eſſential) whatever puts them 
into a fituation in which they can exer- 
ciſe an active induſtry that they could 
not exerciſe before, augments the amount 
of all taxes on articles of conſumption, 


and thus renders them more productive, 


without the aid of new impoſitions, and 


vice verſa. Hence it will appear, that 
the eaſieſt and beſt mode of obtaining 


an additional revenue by a Miniſter, 


would be to find out ſome new and 


profitable . for ſuch of the 
7 people 


but what might be the preciſe amount of 


4 


r 
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| pPeople as were not fully employed be- 
| 


fore—To ſee that juſtice ſhould be im- 
partially adminiſtred to all, ſo that no 
degree of oppreſſion, either from indi- 
- viduals, or the State, could be felt: and 
thus not_only to encourage the people 
who are already in the country, to marry 
and multiply, but alſo to allure as many 
more as poſſible to come from other 
parts of the world, and ſettle among 
them. — The meaſure now recommended ; 
has preciſely this tendency. There may 


be found in Britain itſelf at preſent, 
without the aid of foreigners at all, at 


8 leaſt half a million of people, who now 
. languiſh in poverty and indolence. All 
theſe people, if properly called forth, 
might find abundant employment 1 in the 
' fiſheries, and would thus in a ſhort time 
become equally able to pay their pro- 
portion of the public taxes, as any other 
claſs of Britiſh ſubjects: But it is well 
known, that in the populous. parts of 
Great Britain, the taxes paid by the 
people amount to the rate of forty ſhil- 
lings a-head per annum nearly. At that 
* | -—— 
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Committee. of - herds. 
| rate, the revenue would be a 
by this arrarigement, at lea ſt olle 
per annum. Nor would this 
revenue, hab 


3 but it would be an increaſing fund, chat 
would grow greater and greater, wi 


F 


trouble or expence, as the proſperity of 
the people i incre E c c130 ob „en 


And here it is i: pe 


of the” public | revenue of ay: cot 
for the purpoſe of promoting theſe: fiſh- 
_ ries; yet it no- that inflead of 


requiring money to be 


__ 7 —— 22 


ſubjects of Britain, for the ſupport of 


2 # 


thoſe engaged i in this undertaking, there 

| wanted a very {ſmall por- 
tion of the money t the fiſher 168; 

ſelves would produce, to be applied for 
ſome time, for the purpoſes there! 


a very | large overplus would re- 
main, to be applied to the common exi- 
gencies of the State. This un 
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ſecurity chan could be derived-from-the 
moſt irapregnable fortreſs; but it is a for- 

1 treſs that yields a large revenue, whi 
may de applied to the purpoſe of 
ng arts, agriculture, and commerce, 
J inſtead of requiring, as all other fort- 
freſſes do, perpetual large. ſums for rear- 
3 ing — ons, for artiller 
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veſſel bigger 
G be ſo managed as to ſhoot and haul long 
nes, unleſs thoſe”: that were apberry- 
ed. Since that time, 1 


feveral facts that convince me this opi- 
. . nion 


the nation a more permanent degree of 
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1 for lying eaſy in the; water, with | 
& circumſtances of which Lam not ae- 
= quainted. . I have been aſſured, it- is of 3 


mämͤuch importance, that one at;. 


i R their maſts, ſhould admit gf being "Ml 
1 While they are driving. —Enq her .Y 
_ fore, ſhould be, made very particularly = 


/ into all cheſe eircumſta ces, before an 
geciſive meaſure be adopt 
| moting the, fiſheries,.ther the encourage- 
may/rtend; toi introduce 
purpoſes. 
extremely abfurd in me to pretend to 
direct: I have only ventured; to{ ſketch. 
the outlines, fa — that 
the conſideration of jects of prin- 
Eo ly Kubi: Wan dit 
with a view .,tD GOLF 
remedy. inconygnicncies, Which experi- 
ence ma ;1 gxpecte: » tO, er in 


every ſyſtem 
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| = Brit. 115 Fi erier. and into the moſt. effe Qual Means | Wo 

P thai ee, and Extenſion. Judy 1a. 178 J 
88 the Law granting 2 bounty on the tonnage, of = 
I bulles employed in the Fi 
2 EO the ſubje&t will ypaxgidably. be brengbt 
. unt der the review ot! arliament, Foo > 
| n "7 e wins 3 
| that the ane 1 men ſhould, be 9 1 
ee Aud PY W £0. 6 


her gry be bur, jodiff = 


NEE. of ; the pr efent, bovnty.0 on the bu f 2 

or by beſtowing that bounty po. the, barrel, LS, 
whey, Aug! t * nt Won OT CONE nd 41054 0 
| Jr is certaing that. a change ofthe bonn in the _ 


ner laſt mentioned, would. immediately. xtioguiſh.the - _ -: 
| bu 1 upleſsʒ the be 1 0 mne on the bar 8 
rel 0 en ey gant ane 
ae ipd deed, and, ar EXELL * abilities of 3 * 
natigg g furpiſh, 3 wiſtom to.grant-.For _ 
it ap ppears by 1 the account in Appen adi, No,29;thatthe | 1 
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«v4 Were. to 2 
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in a flouriſhing ſtate ; 


es, bur fiſheries, and particularly ole of herrin 
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money granted on the tonnage, amounts, on an average 
of eleven years, viz. from 1771 to 1782 incluſive, to 


145. 114 d. on eV barrel of herripgs caught by 
buſles . fiſhing ' on the bounty, and exported from 
North Britain; <2 to 115. 3d. on the barrel of her- 


rings conſumed at home, and this too exclufive of the 


altowance of uſing fat duty- free. Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing this improvement, great as it ſeems to be, your 
Committee cannot repr * the buſs-filhery as being 

r, in the year 1782,-there ap- 
pears to have been but 135 buſes, navigated. by about 
'2008 flhers, fitted out from at the p ports of North 
Britsin. Your Committee, however; are ſchfible this 
bounty has not ben entirely thiſipplicd: Many hands 
häte been trained tö the ſeas, who would, in all proba- 


* 


bility, not otherwiſe have been ſo trained. 'The Places 
From whence thi Emery! is carried on, "have incregled © 
Sn %calth dit hin embers, and bave dot been back- 

Ward, Auring t! (he RAE war, in f Fur! relſhing. their quotas 
The manning ofthe navy. Vor Committee are not 
prepared to ree6mitnend'to this Houſe; the diſcontinu- 
ing immediately the bounty on the buſs-fiſhery ; for, 
as many people have Embarkett their property: in this 
trails; it way be Aadviſcable to continue tte bounty für 
ſome time longer, Tilt the effekt of other meaſures "Hall 

denon. i Hi FO 7705 Sets 4 54717 ans 
Tour Committee art of opinion, P ati the Unfth ; 
operating :r0/r8e>diſcouragetilent der 'Gftieties, Wil 
not be A 1 5 y ſingle nikaſtite, But will re; vire 
tte adoption of a het Gem för; beides the di ron 43 
ragements on which your Combite' Have already ve 
poiced, [afifivg Fon the reſtraints and extliirralſincnts 
- Mipoſed; by the laws relating tö the duty dn att, the 

delsys andtxperices' of cuſtomhòtiſes and cuſtdinhoijls 
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have many” other aten tb köntbnd of ro 
maln and pAheipal difficalty #ppears, by the evidence, 
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tion of the inhabitants occupyingthe ſhores of theſe faves 
lochs, bays, and creeks, near to which the bet fiſhing- _ 
banks are ſituatod, and where the herrings at ring 
ſeaſons of the year reſort in great abundance. Rt | 
the inhabitants live in ſcattered and; detached : "= 
tions : They are occupied, during the ſeaſon beſt — — 1 
lated for fithing, either in providing a miſerable fuck cr 
the winter, or in managing their own little farms, err 
in performing certain perſonal ſervices for their land- _—_ 
lord or: his ſteward, or the privicipateacleſmos under 
whom they hold their precarious poſſeſſions. Their 
avocations are. therefore numerous, and their ti 
often voprotitably employed and were even theſe. ſer —_— 
vices to their ſuperiors at any time dif) ſpenſed with, : a8 = 
the people at liberty to engage r r in-rhe-Gth= —_— 
eries, and their labours in that way ſuccefs ful, Which - 9 
Fs their extreme poverty is not likely to be the aſe, 
they would be expoſed to demands of an increaſe of ' (8 = 
rent, in. proportion 1 to their ſucceſs jo the Aſher, | and _- 
to the extent of the pul blic encouragement f or carrying IO "x 
them on. The landlord, or his ſte ward, or the ſy pe- 
rior tackſmen, might profit by the e bobnty g wen dntge 
barrel of hervings taken; but it is a matter of doubt 
withyour Committee, if the poor fiſher bim elf a 1 
reap any ſolid benelit cherefrom. s | 


Your” Committee, -willin g to afford” every poſſible We: 7 | 
light to this Houſe, reſpecting the ſituation of that 1 
country, have examined certain accompts referred to —_ 
them, via. | | 

An account of the duties of cuſtoms paid or col- —_— 
lected in the counties of Argyle, Inverbeſs, Ros, e 9 
Sürberland, Caithniefs, and Orkney and Shetland, as = 
alſo the net amount af che faid duties, diftingbtſhing r 
each county and port, for the year 1765, and for the _ 
year 17823 and alſo, wh air 1 = = 

An account of the above duties from the year 1774 __ 
4 the year 2784. I — Ee 4 __ 
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From the firſt of theſe accounts it appears to your 
Committee, That in the year 1765, the groſs W oo 


of the cuſtoms amounted to * 3930 2 11 
The expence of management to 3097 9. 2 

The net produce _ 7 bf 13 97 

And in the and on; W 3 

Groſs produce 8 Is 2569 12 114 


e "3:14 3105 11 9 
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535 18 7 
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account, the following appears to be 


the | ate of the cuſtoms from 1775 to 1784, Viz. 


ws 


and 


That the expence of collection is 


revenue, of about L. 94: 75. a- year.— An account of 


„ | grofs Produce OE 
! Groſs 8 5 br, dPr Ps Pr 
1775 | 15532 2 4. [ 11803 17 4 3728 5 + | gf 
1776 9189 9 1 %% 57.4 | — — | 4888 18 21 
f 12777 3938-27 61 3827 18 3 2s K 
132778 3040 19 of 3612 1 64 
1779 1480 8 14] 284% 17, 1 
| 1780 2455 9 114 3079 4 114 | 623 x5 © 
1781 3384 14 14 3234 16 174 1 0 17 21 3 
1782 2569 12 114 3106 10. 77 nn) 
1783 2918 o $ | 3088 gm | — — | 
| 1784 6227 8 K. 3017 18 Las 3199 9 4 CER 
| $0737 2 11 E | $1679 13 4 7158 1 1 IT 8151 1 8% 
2 3 Y 1 5 G. i T5909 10 00 
' * P | 14 1 . ' 1 1 952 1 10 * 
; | . 
"Ren Your Committee c: can hardly exhibir a more deplor- 


| able ſtate of a public revenue. It appears there. has 
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| the duties of exciſe has been called for during the fame 
. period, but not yet preſented to the Houſe ; but, ſo far 
as your Committee can judge from analogy, they have 


little reaſon to expect a more favourable reſult. from 
their enquiries reſpecting the exciſe than the cuſtoms. 


Your Committee have alſo examined the following 
accounts, viz. 
An account of the duties on ſalt paid or collected in 
the counties of Argyle, Inverneſs, Roſs, Sutherland, 
Caithneſs, Orkney and Shetland, as alſo the net amount 
of the ſaid duties on ſalt, diſtinguiſhing each county and 
port, for the year 1765, and for the year 1782; and alſo, 

An account of the above duties from che year 1774 
to the year 1784. | 


From the firſt of theſe accounts it appears, that in the 
year 1765, the groſs receipts of the ſalt- duties a- 


mounted to = L.19 7 8 
; The expence of management 8 27 4.6 _ 
Exceſs of payments more than produce, 7 16 10 4 


And in the year 1782, 
The groſs produce (there being no expence 5 
of management) amounted to 53 2 9 


By the ſecond account, the following appears to be 5 
the ſtate — the falt-duties from 1774 to 1784; viz. 


Gros Produce. Payments. | : Net Produce, 7 
620 14 6 248 15 0 
2936 |-- F 
1776 | 788 16 6+ | 323 9 67 
777, 598 14 3x 277 5 4xF 
1778 | 200 911466 2 4x 
1779 66 © 111 4 11 10 
1780 | 50 15 2 60 0 © 
1781 | 7616 & | o o © 
1782 1 E 
14 o © © 
l 12 9 
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Your Committee, in obedience to the order of the 
Houſe, think it their duty to ſuggeſt ſuch encourage- 
ments and regulations as have appeared to them from 
the evidence, to promiſe future ſucceſs to the Britiſh 
fiſhery in all its branches. 5 
Altbough your Committee vg already reported 
very fully to the Houſe on the ſubject of ſalt, they are 
induced again to offer it as their opinion, That nothing 
would more contribute to the proſperity of the fiſheries, 
than that Parliament ſhould ſee fit to commute the du- 
ties upon that commodity, and allow it to be.ufed not 
only free from duty, but alſo from the various vexa- 
tious bonds and penalties which at preſent accompany 
that indulgence, and which, in many caſes; are as di- 
ſtreſſiag to the fiſhers, as if they paid the duty upon the 
falt they uſe. 

2dly, The labour of the inhabitants of thoſe parts 
where the fiſheries would be beſt carried on, being em- 
ployed for the greateſt part of the ſummer in provid- 
ing fuel for themſelves and others; it appears to your 
Committee, that either a total remiſſion of the duty on 
coal carried coaſtways for a certain number of years, 
or a commutation of that duty, would enable the people 
to purchaſe coal at a moderate price, remove one of 
the great obſtacles to their collecting themfelves roge- 
ther in towns and villages, and allow them to employ 
the ſummer in proſecuting the fiſheries, and other 
branches of induſtry. | 
It appears from accounts laid on your table, That 
the whole net duty collected on coal over all Scotland, 
does not exceed L. 3000 a- year; which furniſhes the 
moſt convincing proof to your Committee, that the pre: 
ſent duties are too high, and operate more as a prohi- 
bition on the uſe of the article, than as a benefit to the 
revenue. The net duties on ſale in North-Britain,. 
amount only to L. 12,000 a- year; ſo that the conſe» 
quences of a commutation of both the above duties 
would not be felt as a heavy burthen, whether it were 
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impoſed'on houſes, like the tea, .or levied by a ſmall 
additional duty on malt conſumed in diſtilleries, and 
in brewing for private uſe. Should the laſt mode be 
thought expedient, an additional tax of. threepence per 
' buſhel on malt uſed. as above, would yield to the pu- 

+ | blica greater ſum by ſeveral thouſand, pounds, than 
that which is relinquiſhed by exempting coal _ ſalt 

from their preſent duty. . 
3dy, Your Committee would recommend the granting 
® encouragement to ſuch of the proprietors of lands in 
that country, as are diſpoſed to build towns upon their 
eſtates. The encouragements which would operate the 
moſt ſucceſsfully for this purpoſe, appear to be the 
following ;—Charters of incorporation, like thoſe of 
other towns in Scotland, allowing the inhabitants of 
the faid towns to chooſe magiſtrates veſted with the 
uſual powers, far the, good government of the commu- 
nity.— The ſame form of government might alſo be 
S given to the ſmaller ' iſlands in the Hebrides, Orkney 
and Shetland: And in all the charters, the corporation 
ſhould be declared to be free and open, allowing every 
perſon reſident in the place to be a member of them, 
and at liberty to exerciſe any trade or profeſſion, with- 
out. paying any-thing for freedom or entrance. Some 
public aid for building churches and court-houſes, and 
making harbours fit for receiving the ſmall fiſhing veſ- 
ſels, might alſo be requiſite; and cuſtom-hbuſes and poſt- 
offices ſhould be eſtabliſhed early in theſe riſing com- 
munities, in order to enable them more conveniently to 
carry on their commerce and navigation. And your 
Committee are inclined to think a board of ſub-commil- 
fioners of cuſtoms and exciſe, placed either at Inver- 
neſs, or Fort- William, would conduce much both te 
the facility of commerce, and the better collection of 
the revenue in that remote country, where the prac- 
tice of ſmuggling prevails to a great extent, as your 
Committee have every reaſon to believe. On this ſub- 
zet, your Committee have inſerted in the W 
11 2 
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No. 21. ſome obſervations, with which they have been 
favoured by one of their members, and a large 046 
prietor in that country. _ 

4thly, For the ſecurity of the navigation and Sſhing 
on thoſe ſeas, ſome additional light-houſes ought. to be 
erected, four of which have been particularly pointed 
out to your Committee, one. at Kinnaird's Head in 
Aberdeenſhire, a ſecond at North 'Ranalſha in the 
Orkneys, a third on the Mull of Cantire, and a fourth 
at the point of Scalpa in the iſland of Herries. For 
want of theſe light-houſes, it appears that many valu- 
able lives and cargoes are loſt in every winter ſeaſon. 

- 'thly, Premiums diſtributed ſomewhat on the plan 
ſuggeſted by Dr Anderſon, would, in the opinion of 
your Committee, have a conſiderable effect in ſtimul- 
ating the boat-fiſhers along the coaſts, to exert them- 
ſelves vigorouſly in the proſecution af the fiſheries. 

6559, Some canals appear neceſſary for aſſiſting the _ 
navigation of that country; one which ſeems the eaſieſt 
to be made, would alſo be of the greateſt importance, 
from Loch-Gilp to Loch-Crinan, through the peninſula 
of Cantire; by which a moſt dangerous and tedious voy- 
age between the north-weſtern and the more cultivated 
parts of Scotland would be avoided. A ſecond ſhould 
be made between the two ſeas from the Murray-Firth 
to Fort-William, which would alſo facilitate the inter- 
courſe between the more cultivated and ruder parts of 
thoſe northern countries. A third would, at a ſmall 
expence, unite Loch-Moydart and Loch-Eil, on the 
northern extremity. of Argyleſhire, with great benefit 
to the fiſhing veſſels and boats in thoſe ſeas. 

A ſurvey and report reſpecting that from Inverneſs 
to Fort-William, by Mr Watt, engineer, employed for 
that purpoſe by the Board of Police in Scotland, to- 
gether with his eſtimate of the expence of making 
a canal from Loch-Gilp to Loch-Crinan, is ſubjoined 
in Appendix (No. 22). In the ſame Appendix; are 
ſome obſervations-on the laſt-mentioned $2007, by De 
Anderſon. 
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7thly, The ſtate of the roads through that mountain- 
ous and almoſt defart country, from which the fiſheries 
might be carried on to the greateſt advantage, merits 
alſo the attention and aid of the public. 

8/hly, As the feeble execution of juſtice appeaſe to. 
your Committee among the cauſes that have retarded 
the improvement of the more northerly parts of this 
iſland, your Committee are of opinion, That much be- 
nefit would ariſe, were the Courts of Juſticiary to ex- 
tend its circuits through the countries of Cromarty,. 
Roſs, Sutherland, and Caithneſs, and to hold Courts 
at Dornoch, Wick, and Fort-William, twice a-year, as 
is done in the other parts of the kingdom: And your 
Committee would recommend the erecting che grear 
and populous iſlands of Skye, Lewis, and Shetland, into 
three new and ſeparate ſheriffdoms, which would con- 
tribute much to the eaſe and relief of the inhabitants. 

gthly, Your Committee moſt earneſtly recommend 
it as a meaſure abſolutely neceſſary for encouraging 
the fiſheries, [That all boats and veſſels employed there- 
in, be abſolutely exempted from the expence of cuſtom- 
| houſe fees, and that no fees of any kind be demanded 
on receiving debentures for bounties or drawbacks on 
fiſh exported. On this head your Committee have an- 
nexed a paper in the Appendix (No. 23. ) 

10thly, Your Committee alſo again recommend 4. 
towing fiſh falted or cured for home conſumption, to be 
uſed freely, without paying the duty on ſalt. This ap- 
pears the more neceſſary, as it is to be feared the foreign 
markets of Europe and the Weſt Indies will be ſupplied 
by Swediſh herrings. On this ſi ubje& your Committee 
Have inſerted in the Appendix (No. 24), a paper deli- 
vered to them by Mr Byres, of undoubted authenticity. 
And in farther corroboration of the truth of the facts 
ſtated therein, they refer to the Appendix (No. 25.) 
for an account of the exports of herrings from Got- 
tenburgh for the years 1775, 1776, and 1777; and alſo 
for 1779, 150 and 1781, Your n have alſe 
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annexed in the Appendix (No. 26), extract of a let- 
ter from Gilbert Maſon, Eſq; of Leith, on the ſame 
ſabject. ... 

| Theſe are the outlines of the ſyſtem which your 


Committee would ſuggeſt to the conſideration of the 


Houſe, as being in their opinion beſt. calculated for 
promoting the fiſheries on the coaſts of Great Britain. 
'This fyſtem would at the fame time contribute to the 
improvement of the country, and the increaſe of the 
revenue, and be generally ſerviceable to a great number 
of our valuable fellow- ſubjects, many of whom are lan- 


guiſbing in poverty and idleneſs, and are frequently 
expoſed to the danger of periſhing by famine, or of 


becoming a burthen on the more induſtrious part of 


the community. 


It is not only in evidence before your Committee, 
but it is a fact of general notoriety, that a conſider- 
ble degree of diſſatisfaction prevails among the inha- 
bitants of the remoter parts of this iſland, many of 
whom baxe already diſpoſed of their little property, 
and embarked with their wives and children for Ame- 
rica ; others, it is confidently ſaid, | are preparing to 
follow their example: Nor does your Committee ſee 
any other means of checking this dangerous ſpirit of 
emigration, but by promoting induſtry, particularly in 
the line of the fiſheries, among theſe people, and 


thereby enabling them to procure a comfortable ſub» 


fiſtence for themſelves and their families at home. 
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An Account of the way in which the different Lind; of 
|. Fiſberies on our coaſts are uſually carried on. 


„ PHE herring-fiſhery in our ſeas is always car- 
ried on by nets ſtretched in the water, one fide, 
of which is kept from ſinking, by means of buoys fixed 
to it at proper diſtances ; and as the weight oft the net 
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makes the ſide fink to which no buoys are fixed, it is 
ſuffered to hang in a perpendicular poſition like a 
ſcreen, and the fiſh, when they endeavour to paſs thro” 
it, are entangled in its meſhes, from which they cannot 
diſengage themſelves: there they remain till the net is 
hauled in and the herrings are ſhaken, or picked out 
of the nets. Hence it frequently happens, that though 
fiſh abonnd, none of them may chance to be taken. 
This event may be ana in either of the following 
ways. 

2. If the 6h remain at reſt, the net may hang 
among them a long time without any being taken. 
When the fiſhermen think this is the cafe, they ſome- 
times throw ſtones, &c. into the water, to terrify the 
herrings, make them run to and fro, and thus to cauſe 
them frike, as they call it, into the net: But this is 
reckoned very prejudicial to the fiſhery, as it ſcares 
away the fiſh, and drives them out of the lochs. 

3- If the meſhes of the net be of an improper ſize 
for the fiſh, none will be caught; for, if they are too 
large, the herrings get through it without ſticking; 
and if too ſmall, they cannot enter it, and 'thirefore 

cannot be taken. 
4. If the net be not let down to a proper depth, 
the fiſh will eſcape. Sometimes the body of fiſh ſwim 
very deep; in which caſe, the net ſhould be allowed to 
fink to the ſame depth they ſwim in, by lengthening 
the rope that faſtens the buoy to it, (which rope they 
call the buoy-ſtring) : Sometimes, on the- other hand, 
the body of ſiſh keeps very near the ſurface, ſo that if 
the buoy-ſtring be too long, the net will be entirely 
below them. Fifhers are attentive to this circumſtance, 
and ſhorten or lengiben the ring: as circumftances 
feem to require. 

5. If the threads of which the net is made be thick, 
it is found by experience, that though in other reſpects 

ir be the ſame with another net made of finer threads, 
* will not catch ſo many herrings in equal circum- 
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annexed in the Appendix (No. 26), extract of a let- 
ter from Gilbert Maſon, Eſq; of Leith, on the ſame 
. 

| Theſe are the outlines of the ſyſtem which your 
Committee would ſuggeſt to the conſideration of the 
Houſe, as being in their opinion beſt calculated for 
promoting the fiſheries on the coaſts of Great Britain. 
This fyſtem would at the ſame time contribute to the 
improvement of the country, and the increaſe of the 
revenue, and be generally ſerviceable to.a great number 
of our valuable fellow- ſubjects, many of whom are lan- 
guiſhing in poverty and idleneſs, and are frequently 
expoſed. to the danger of periſhing by famine, or of 
becoming à burthen on the more induſtrious part of 
the community. 

It is not only in evidence before your Committee, 
but it is a fact of general notoriety, that a conſider- 
ble degree of diſſatisfaction prevails among the inha- 
-bitants- of the remoter parts of this iſland, many of 
whom bare already diſpoſed of their little property, 
and embarked with their wives and children for Ame- 
rica ; others, it is confidently ſaid, are preparing to 
follow their example: Nor does your Committee ſee 
any other means of checking this dangerous ſpirit of 
emigration, but by promoting induſtry, particularly in 
the line of the fiſheries, among theſe people, and 
thereby enabling them to procure a comfortable ſub» 
fiſtence for themſelves and their families at home. 
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An Account the way in which the different Linds of 
'. Fiſheries on our coaſts are uſually carried on. 


+. PHE herring-fiſhery in our ſeas is always car- 
ried on by nets ſtretched in the water, one ſide, 

of which is kept from ſinking, by means of buoys fixed 
to it at proper diſtances ; and as the weight of the net 
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makes the ſide ſink to which no buoys are fixed, it is 
ſuffered to hang in a perpendicular poſition like a 
ſcreen, and the fiſh, when they endeavour to paſs thro” 
it, are entangled in its meſhes, from which they cannot 
diſengage themfelves : there they remain till the net is 
hauled in and the herrings are ſhaken, or picked out 
of the nets. - Hence it frequently happens, that though 
fiſh abonnd, none of them may chance to be taken. 
This event may be — in either of tbe following 
ways. 

2. If the Sh remain at reſt, the net may. hang 
among them a long time without any being taken. 
When-the fiſhermen think this is the caſe, they ſome- 
times throw ſtones, &c. into the water, to terrify the 
herrings, make them run to and fro, and thus to cauſe 
them frike, as they call it, into the net: But this is 
reckoned very prejudicial to the fiſhery, as it ſcares 
away the fiſh, and drives them out of the lochs. 

3. If the meſhes of the net be of an improper ſize 
for the fiſh, none will be caught; for, if they are too 
large, the herrings get through it without ſticking z 
and if too ſmall, they cannot enter it, and 'threfore 

cannot be taken. 
4. If the net be not let down to a proper depth, 
the fiſh will eſcape. Sometimes the body of fiſh ſwim 
very deep; in which caſe, the net ſhould be allowed to 
fink to the ſame depth they ſwim in, by lengthening 
the rope that faſtens the buoy to it, (which rope they 
call the buoy-ſtring) : Sometimes, on the other hand, 
the body of fifh keeps very near the ſurface, ſo that if 
the bvoy-:ſtring be too long, the net will be entirely 
below them. Fifhers are attentive to this circumſtance, 
and ſhorten or lengihen the nn as circumſtances 
feem to require. 

8. If the threads of which the net is made be thick, 
it is found by experience, that though in other reſpects 
ir be the ſame with another net made of finer threads, | 
it will not catch ſo * herrings in equal circum- 
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tainted after it is killed. In ſummer, it becomes ſen» 
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ſtances. The moſt ſxilful Gſhers, therefore, pay great. 
attention to this circumſtance ; and, with that view, 
grudge no price for the fineſt hemp, and beſt ſpinners. 
Some have tried to make the nets of flax; but how this 
ſucceeds, I have not learned. 

6. With a view to ſtrengthen the nets, and render the 
threads more compact; they are all tanned. This oper- 


ation is thus performed :—A quantity of oak-bark is 
boiled in a large cauldron, till the bark on trial becomes | 
inſipid: The bark is then ſtrained out of the liquor, 


and thrown away: The liquor is farther boiled till it 
becomes viſcid to the touch, and, on dropping a little 


on the thumb-nail, grows thick as it cools ; it is then 


judged to be of a proper degree of ſtrength. The 


| nets are then put into a large veſſel, and this liquor 
- poured upon them while yet hot: they are ſuffered to 


lie there twenty-four hours—are then taken out and 


dried. The ſame proceſs is repeated three times; and 
then it is ſuppoſed they have enough of it. The nets, 
by this operation, are tinged of a dark-brown hue, ap- 
proachin to black.—Sails are done over in the ſame. 
way; and they reckon it makes them laſt three times 


as long as they would do without it : when lo ng uſed, 
it becomes neceilary to dip them anew. 

J. In every kind of herring-fiſhery, the nets are. 
Kretched only during the night-time—as it is found, 
the fiſh are caught 1 in much greater abundance while 
dark, than while it is light. The darkeſt night, there- 
fore, and thoſe in which the ſurface of the water is a 
good deal ruffled by wind, to hide the view of the clear 
1ky, are always reckoned the beſt—and bright moon- 


light calm nights the worſt for the fiſhery. It is al- 
ways ſuppoſed, that nets ſtretched in the day-time 


frighten the fiſh, and drive them out of the places 
where that practice is followed, and there fore it is 


ſtrictly forbid. 


8. The herring is a fiſh that becomes very ſoon 
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_ bly worſe after being a few hours only. out of che v was 
ter; and if they are expoſed but a few minutes to the 
rays of the ſun, they are rendered totally uſeleſs, and 
never will take falt. Therefore, it is- very neceſſary 
that they ſhould be ſalted as quickly as poſſible after 
they are taken, and in the night-time if it can be done. 
In winter they may be kept longer than in ſummer; 
but, in every caſe, the ſooner they are ſalted the better. 

9. No kind of food is found in the ſtomach of 

the herring, (unleſs it be about the time of their 
ſpawning) only a ſmall quantity of ſlimy matter. They 
are gutted by pulling out the guts with the finger and 
thumb, without opening. The offals thus obtained, 
are thrown into a cauldron and boiled, from which is 
obtained a ſmall proportion of oll. 

10. On our coaſts, no other nets but has of the 
hanging kind above deſcribed have been employed for 
catching herrings, and nets of the ſame kind are always 
employed by the Dutch fiſhers; but the fiſhery- with 
theſe nets, is carried on in ſeveral different manners. 
On the weſt coaſt, of Scotland, they diſtinguiſh that 
which is carried on by boats alone, from that carried on 
by means of buſſes, though they are in fact the ſame; ; all 
the fiſhery there being carried on by boats.in days or 
narrow ereeks of the ſea the buſſes ſerving no other pur- 
poſe than to carry the boats and other apparatus to and 
from the fiſhing-ground. While they are catching fiſh, 


the buſs is. cloſely moored. The nets are ſhot by the | 


ſmall boats: the fiſh drawn into them, and carried eĩ- 
ther to the buſs, or on ſhore, to be cured. 

11. The Dutch, on the other hand, never allow their 
buſſes to carry out ſo much as one boat: the nets are 
ſhot by the buſſes chemſelves, i in the open ſea. Theſe 
nets are in that caſe fixed to a long and ſtrong rope, 
called ſometimes a buſs· rope, horſe- rope, and by ſeve- 
ral other names in different places, the veſſel being 
ſuffered to drive with the wind and tide, hanging by 
this rope during che night-time. The nets are drawn 
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into the buſs in the morning, or when they are found 


loaded, by means of a capſtern, and the herrings taken 
out there, and cured on board the veſſel. —The herring- 


fiſhery at Yarmouth, is carried on nearly after the ſame 


manner, at a great diſtance from land; and on the 
eaſt coaſt of Scotland, about Eymouth, a fiſhery ſome- 
what of the ſame nature is carried on by ſtout boats, 


that go out a great way from the ſhore, and fiſh in 


deep water, which they diſtinguiſh from the other fiſh- 


_ ery carried on at the ſame place near the ſhore, and in 


bays, like that practiſed on the weſt coaſt, calling the 
firſt the drave-fiſhery, and the laſt the ground-fiſhing. 
12. On the coaſts -of Sweden, where the ſhores are 
flat and ſandy, the natives ſurround the herrings with 
a large net having cloſe meſhes through which they 


cannot eſcape, and draw both ends of the net towards 


the ſhore, till it can touch the bottom. They in- 


cloſe within it ſometimes an immenſe body of fiſh, 


which; when they are brought into a ſmall ſpace, ſo 


as to be quite cloſe upon each other, are taken up in- 


to boats ſurrounding the net, by means of ſmall nets 
fixed to a handle. As the herrings become fewer in 
number, the net is drawn cloſer, and ſo on till the whole 
that were at firſt ſurrounded are taken, if the weather 


| proves ſo mild as not to derange the net. This has 


never been practiſed, that I have heard of, on our coaſts. 
13. In a few caſes, herrings have been caught in ſhal- 


low bays on the weſt coaſt of Scotland, by ſtretching a 
low net by means of poles driven into the ground acroſs _ 


the bay, over the top of which the herrings paſs freely 
at full ſeaz and when the tide ebbs ſo that the net riſes 


above the water, they are prevented by the net from 
| returning, and are ſometimes left dry behind it in great 


quantities. Small walls of looſe ſtones were formerly 
erected for the ſame purpoſe, which were called yarer. 


The nets ſeem to be an improvement on that pr: actice. 


14. Ani ingenious man, one Bruce of Aberdeen, con- 
trived a net to be employed i in the berriog-fiſhery, that 
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| yrviniſes to be of 'much aſe, on a-principle different 
from either of the foregoing. A deſcription of it was 


ſent to Dr Anderſon, which he ſhowed to the principal 


Gihermen.on the coaſt, who unanimouſly agreed, that 


in many caſes it could be employed with the greateſt | 


ſucceſs; tho? it could not apply in all caſes. The net 
was propoſed to be made of as.great length and depth 
as could conveniently be managed; to be ſhot by one or 
two boats according to its ſize : to take a circular ſweep, 
ſo:as to cloſe both' ends at one point. The bottom was 
then to be drawn cloſe by means of a line run through 
open holes made for that purpoſe, ſo as to form a kind 
of bag when cloſe drawn, which would effectually con- 
fine all the fifh. that had been at firſt incloſed within it, 
which, when the ſhoals were thick, would be an im- 


menſe quantity. Theſe might be taken out at leiſure, 
by n nets fixed to a handle, like thoſe uſed by the 


Swedes. ; 
15. Another Gentletins,. in en contrived ano- 


bottom of it. This frame was to be let down into the 
water ad, to ſuch a depth as trials ſhould prove 
was below the. body of the fiſh. When it was at the 
proper. depth, it was then, by pulling a ſmall line, 
righted ſo as to make the frame aſſume a horizontal 
poſition; and then gradually raiſed to the ſurface in 
that poſition, ſo as to bring up all the fiſh that came 
within its _ compaſs in its aſcent. This net cannot be 
made of a very large ſize, but it can be worked very 
quickly, and with great eaſe; and, in the opinion of all 
who have heard it deſeribed, would on ſome occaſions 
be the means of greatly benefiting the fiſheries. It has 


the advantage over all others, of- being beyond com- 


pariſon the cheapeſt apparatus that ever was invented 


for this purpoſe; and therefore could be carried by 


every veſſel, to be uſed occaſionally, without loading 
Uuz 


ther: net, which, when the ſhoals were very thick, 
might certainly be uſed with ſucceſs. It conſiſted of a 
ſquare frame of wood, with a net fixed looſely at the 
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into the buſs in the morning, or when they are found 


loaded, by means of a capſtern, and the herrings taken 
out there, and cured on board the veſſel. —The herring- 


fiſhery at Yarmouth, is carried on nearly after the ſame 


manner, at a great diſtance from land ; and on the 
eaſt coaſt of Scotland, about Eymouth, a fiſhery ſome- 


what of the ſame nature is carried on by ſtout boats, 


that go out a great way from the ſhore, and fiſh in 
deep water, which they diſtinguiſh from the other fiſh- 
ery carried on at the ſame place near the ſhore, and in 
bays, like that practiſed on the weſt coaſt, calling the 
firſt the drave-filhery, and the laſt the ground-fiſhing. 
12. On the coaſts of Sweden, where the ſhores are 
flat and fandy, the natives ſurround the herrings with 
a large net having cloſe meſhes through which they 


cannot eſcape, and draw both ends of the net towards 


the ſhore, till it can touch the bottom. They in- 
cloſe within it ſometimes an immenſe body of fiſh, 
which, when they are brought into a ſmall ſpace, ſo 
as to be quite cloſe upon each other, are taken up in- 
to boats ſurrounding the net, by means of ſmall nets 
fixed to a handle. As the herrings become fewer in 
number, the net is drawn cloſer, and fo on till the whole 
that were at firſt ſurrounded are taken, if the weather 


proves ſo mild as not to derange the net. This has 


never been practiſed, that I have heard of, on our coaſts. 

13. In a few caſes, herrings have been caught in ſhal- 
low bays on the weſt coaſt of Scotland, by ſtretching a 
low net by means of poles driven into the ground acroſs 
the bay, over the top of which the herrings paſs freely 
at full ſea; and when tlfe tide ebbs ſo that the net riſes 


above the water, they are prevented by the net from 


I returning, and are ſometimes left dry behind it in great 
quantities. Small walls of looſe ſtones were formerly 
erected for the ſame purpoſe, which were called yares. 
The nets ſeem to be an improvement on that pr: actice. 
14. An ingenious man, one Bruce of Aberdeen, con- 
triveg a net to be employed in the herring- fiſnery, that 
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wrvimiſes to be of much uſe, on a principle different 
from either of the foregoing. A deſeription of it was 
ſent to Dr Anderſon, which he ſhowed to the principal 


fiihermen on the coaſt, who unanimouſly agreed, that 
in many caſes it could be employed with the greateſt 


ſucceſs, tho? it could not apply in all caſes. The net 
was propoſed to be made of as.great length and depth 
as could conveniently be managed; to be ſhot by one or 
two boats according to its ſize : to take a circular ſweep, 
ſo as to cloſe both ends at one point. The bottom was 
then to be drawn cloſe by means of a line run through 
open holes made for that purpoſe, ſo as to form a kind 
of bag when cloſe drawn, which would effectually con- 
fine all the fiſh. that had been at firſt incloſed within it, 
which, when the ſhoals were thick, would be an im- 
menſe quantity. Theſe might be taken out at leiſure, 


by ſmall nets fixed to a handle, like oe uſed by the 


Swedes. 


15. Another Gentleman i in bard e ano- 
ther net, which, when the ſhoals were very thick, 
might certainly be uſed with ſucceſs. It conſiſted of a 


ſquare frame of wood, with a net fixed looſely at the 


bottom of it. This frame was to be let down into the 


water edge ways, to ſuch a depth as trials ſhould prove 


was below the body of the fiſh. When it was at the 
proper. depth, it was then, by pulling a ſmall line, 
righted ſo as to make the frame aſſume a horizontal 
poſition; and then gradually raiſed to the ſurface in 
that poſition, ſo as to bring up all the fiſh that came 
within its compaſs in its aſcent. This net cannot be 
made of a very large ſize, but it can be worked very 
quickly, and with great eaſe ; and, in the opinion of all 
who have heard it deſcribed, would on ſome occaſions 
be the means of greatly benefiting the fiſheries. It has 


the advantage over all others, of. being beyond com- 


pariſon the cheapeſt apparatus that ever was invented 

for this purpoſe; and therefore could be carried by 

every veſſel, to be uſed occaſionally, without loading 
Uuz 
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them with an expence that could be felt, even if cir- 
cumftances ſhould not prove favourable for its uſe. 
This net is ſo eaſily managed, that one man can work 
it; ſo that each man on board might have one. 


17. Mackarel are catched by the fiſhermen in Har- 


wich and Yarmouth, by an apparatus in every reſpect 
the ſame with that uſed for herrings, the meſhes of the 
nets only being made larger in 6 to the _ 


of the fiſh. 
18. John-dorie is a fil that i is only catched by a net 
called a Zrauf; that is, a large net which is drawn upon 


flat ſhores, touching the ground the whole way: which 
mode of fiſhing can only be practiſed on ſhallow ſandy 
ſhores. In the fame way are ſometimes caught ſoal, 
turbor, and other kinds of flounders; as alſo ſalmon 


in rivers, and in the ſhallow ſeas near the Ow of 
rivers. 


19. Muller is an ative fiſh, which i is caught i in neth- 
of the ſame kind; but it uſually leaps over the top of 


the firſt net, and eſcapes, unleſs another net be: made 
to follow it, which this active fiſu frequently overlcaps 
alſo ; ſo that the fiſhermen are never certain of catch- 
ing it, unleſs they have a third net following theſe two, 
from which it ſeldom eſcapes, being ſo much farigued 
by its former exertions, as to be unable to leap over it. 
20. Other kinds of findy fiſh (thoſe large kinds which 
are ſtruck with harpoons excepted) are uſually catched 


kinds of fiſh, are cod, ling, tuſk, hake, ſkate, holobat, 
haddocks, whitings, not to mention flounders, which 
are for the moſt part catched with and — 
other kin ds of leis note 7. 15 


+ On the coaſt of Norway, they catch cod with nets placed in creeks 
in a very particular manuer, that I cannot deſeribe exactly, having on- 
ly got a very imperfect account of it myſelf. The fiſhermen on t 
coaſt of Norway, are a hardy induſtrious race of men, well-accuſtom 
to a bold ſhore and ſtormy ſeas, and habits of moderation, A gentle- 


Wan well acquainted with thoſe people, thinks it would tend much t 


3 rt 


by means of hooks affixed to lines of different ſorts, | 
and baited in many different ways. The chief of theſe 
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| 1. The — befitles 1 variations, admies 


40 ws grand diviſions, viz. that carried on by hand- 
ö lines, and that by long · lines. 


22. The fiſhery by hand- lines at feng. is chiefly per- 
formed by means of a funk bait a few fiſh only, among. 
which the whiting, pollock (the Lyeth of Scotland), and 
mackarel, are the chief, being catched-by fleimming the 
hook along the ſurface, like an angler's fly. In moſt 
other caſes, the line, to which is fixed one, two, or at 
the moſt three hooks properly baited; is dropped over 

the fide of the veſſel, and allowed to fink by the help 

of ſmall weights Appen del to it for that purpoſe, till it 
touches the bottom, if a fiſh has not ſooner taken hot 
of it: it is then drawn” baek a little, ſo as to be kept 
from touching, and kept gently moving a little till the 
fiſh bites, when it is inſtantly hauled into the ſhip: Th 
this way the cod on the banks of Newfoundland, are 
all caught; and in this way alfo, thofe cod that are 
taken in rapid currents on our on coaſts, muſt all be 
catched. Thoſe on banks-with us, and in general had- 
doeks and whitings, on our coaſt, are ufually eaught 
by long lines-; and ling in almoſt all caſes, that fiſh 
being found often at too n Nr for a hand- lind 
fiſhing. 

23. What Siſters call 2 long line; is 2 e of ſmal 
cord of many fathoms, ſometimes a mile or upwards 
in length 3 to which is fixed, at regular diſtances; ſhort 
nes, a fathom or two in lengeh; each of theſe ſhore 
lines having a hook” faſtened te the looſe end of it. 
This long Une is coiled up in 2 baſket” before they ge 
to ſet it, and all che hoolæs baited ſo difpoſed that 45 
cannot entangle. When they go to ſet their lines, the 
baſlect is placed in à proper part of the veſſel: ohe end 
of the Une; to Which is fined 2 proper ſinker, is chen 


the benefit of our r ane if ſome of them could be induced to come 
and ſettle on our weſtern coaſts, to inſtruct the natives in the beſt mode 
of carrying on the ſheries there; as the ſras and ſhores are ſbme wh 


of the ſame nature with thoſt ee, io general, not ſa bolt 
and Expoſed. 
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PEER into the ſea ; and the veſſel is made to proceed 
forward in the direction they wiſh it ſhould lie, till the 
whole of the coil of ropes, with all theſe hooks ap- 


* 


| pended to it, are ſtretehed in the ſea. This operation 
is called booting the lines. Buoys, at regular diſtances, 


are faſtened to the lines by means of long cords, that 
reach altogether, or nearly to the bottom; by the help 
of which buoys, the lines are found. Theſe lines are 
ſuffered to lie a certain time in the water; after which 
the fiſhermen return, and going to one end of the line, 
they pull it up by means of the buoy-rope into the 
boat, and coil it into the baſket, as it riſes, exactly 
as it was at firſt, taking off the fich from the hooks 
as they come into the veſſel, and replacing the hooks 
in the ſame order as before they were ſet, ſo as to pre- 
vent entanglement. "Theſe hooks are afterwards baited 


anew: and prepared for being ſet againz—and ſo on at 


1 time they are uſed, a ſimilar proeeſa is repeated. 
24 One of theſe long lines contains ſometimes four 
or five. hundred hooks: the thickneſs of the line, and 


ſize and ſtrength of the hooks, as well as the nature of 
the bait, are en to the fiſh chat. are intended 


40 be . 
25. Theſe long 5 on the condk of Scotland are 


uſually. ſet. and drawn by means of ſmall open boats ; 


in cooſequence of which, the fiſhing is confined within 
a ſmall diſtance of the coaſt. But the Dutch, and the 
people of Harwich and many other places, - employ 
decked veſſels of a conſiderable fize, to. ſhoot and haul 
their lines; in conſequence of which, they are at li- 
berty to go to a great diſtance from the ſhore, where 
they can remain for a ſufficient length of time to com- 
pleat a loading, if the fiſhing is fayourable, before they 
return to land—the. fiſh- being cured in the intervals 
between the ſetting and drawing of their lines. 

26. Thoſe who have not been made acquainted with 
the proper mode of working a veſſel for this purpoſe, 
Os it impoſſible to haul a long line i into a large —_ ; 
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for, unleſs he veſſel be pt under way, ſd as to run at 
an eaſy rate along the line, the weight of the veſſel, if 
it were attempted to be hauled in by main force, as in 
a boar, is ſuch as would infallibly break the lines.” They 
therefore find, that a particular rigg of veſſel, and a 
peculiar management of the ſails, is neceſſary before 
this operation can be properly performed. Wherry- 
rigged veſſels are deemed peculiarly well calculated for 
this purpoſe; and the people on the weſt coaſt of 
Scotland in general believe, that no other mode of 
rigging can ſo well anſwer this purpoſe: and in parti- 
cular, that ſloop- rigged veſſels are altogether unfit for 
it; though I have, ſince I was on that coaſt, met with 
ſome facts that induce me to believe, that there is a 
conſiderable latitude in this reſpect, when the. hands 
are very ſkilful. 

27. The above wil-ſerve to give thoſe Readers who 
are altogether ſtrangers to theſe matters, ſome idea of 
the meaning of many things incidentally mentioned in 
this volume without being explained, as being. very | 


generally known by thoſe who have ever "had: * to 
ſee the e carried on. 


The manner oo carrying on the e Fi ery at . 
mouth, communicated by Mr George Knox, 


* 


« TO begin with the boats,—they are large balls; | 
from thirty to thirty-three feet long, from ſeven feet 
ſix inches to eight feet wide in the middle, and about 
three feet wide at the ſterp : the bow is ſharp, flattiſh 
bottomed, and in burthen from five to ſeven tons: 
from their conſtruction, remarkably eaſy rowed, and 
ſerviceable for putting up on the beaches of the differ- 
ent creeks on the coaſt; 1 mention this more particu- 
larly, as I cannot find any other, where they are uſed, 
of this advantageous deſcription. They come under 
the deſcription of boats, ſeizable by the 24th of his 
preſent Majeſty, cap. xlvii. ſect. 45, ; which although 
from the good ſenſe of the officers of the revenue, is 
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not put in execution, yet it would be well if an ex- 
9 -made; in their favour.. 

1 The nets are made of two-ply twine, ſpun from 
good hemp; after wrought, are ſteeped amongſt boiled 
bark : along the upper part is faſtened fix or eight 
plies of ſmall fine cord, like jack · line, to ſtrengthen 
them; their, dimenſions from fifty to ſixty yards long, 


and eightoen yards deep:—theſc for the float-fiſhing, 


and ten to each boat. The ſame-number, un ſtronger, 
are uſed at the ground-fiſhing, forty yards long, and 


den deep. The warp, or what our fiſhermen call the 


fing, is a tarred un homp-rope, about forty- 
ve yards long. 
dhe manner of fibing a the Float. 

The nets faſtened, to each other by the ſmall cords 
| at top, and to the ſwing, which is again faſtened to 
che boat, having ſmall ones affixed along the bottom, 
to keep them: ſuſpended from bladders filled with air 
at fur face; are put out to wind ward of the boat, in a 
ſtraighit direction acroſs the courſe of the tide, and 
drive with the current till hauled in, which is done by 
the ſkipper pulling the cords at the wp, a man at the 
middle, and another at the bottom: the buoys or 
' bladders being faſtened 
the top of the nets are conſequently ſunk as many 
yards. below. the furface of the water; but this depends 
upon the depth where fiſhing, as they are not ſunk ſo 


mag | in. ſhallow water. 


- 


"The manner of fiſhing. at the Ground. 


ce To this fiſhing are uſed two ſmall anchors for each 


kve nets, which are called a Fleet: There is a tarred 


tchrec· inch hemp - rope, about forty-five yards long, faſt- 


enced to the flouks of each anchor; and at the other 


end of this rope, is faſtened a ſmall caſk for a buoy : 


Again, there is a rope of che ſame ſtrength and length 
faſtened to the ſtock of each anchor; to the other. end 


a cord fifteen yards long, 


of which i is faſtened the nets by the ſmall cords at top, 
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Y ſuſpended by ſtones at bottom, from bladders at ſurface, Cord "M J 
by | | as AC float-fiſhery.., 1 egit is thus ſet i in a ſtraight 3 


direction, fixed with an anchor at each end, with the* 2 
„ that is to ſay, when the current is ſetting caſt . 
—_ . and weſt, the direction of the gets is caſt, and weſt: 1 
| They are ſet in the evening, and hauled i in the morn-.' _ ' ꝛ¾ê 


— 


= * 


* 


4 ing; but when there are great quantities of berriag, 9 


= they are hauled evening and morning: The & 


1 they uſually fiſh from the ſhore, does not 3 1 
1 and oſten ſo near the rocks ac to endanger the neee. 
i gettinz foul therewith.: The -ground-fiſhing is in a 1 
A. 3 or in ſhallow water: "Tn time 9 „ 
1 | hk, the ground Ang abel 5 5 1 
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* year the late peace, haye „ 
= | inarcaſeg” in number & boats, longer continuance f 


fiſhing, and quantities taken, till this year. This honed 


"4 | proved remarkable bad weather, the wind ah 7 
1 ing from N. and N. N. E. which occafiotied a 3 


| ſea, and ſuch that the boats could not go off; chere 


- verre ſeldom two days in one weck during its continu» ___ "= 
i : ance even ſo favourable. e 3c 40 Eo 


Some days preceding Tueſday, 23d Auguſt; _  . A» 
fine weather; and on that morning, ev very boat was lo: "8 - 


, 


ed, having from twenty ũve to. thirty barrels each. 2 | va | 


not the wind again ſet in from the North, pre if 
thing from being done een In uy: _.. 


Y 4 
— 4 * 


E 1 imagine ſome boats caught ane "kh ridred'and 


« 4 by 


the herrings up the Firth ww. 
„ where there was a very great. zund-flhing = 


| | barrels, and others not above: half the quantity. There 55 
| as ho gro rhd-fiſhin g g here this ſeaſon: it was ſuppoſed 
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| AP PENDIX, No. 8 x 5 ; 


_ Obſervations on the (anevallly rectivel bin concerning 
tze nifgration' of Herrings," and other particulars Felats | 
- thy in thr e Ke. ra | 


1. AN opinion has very. long prevailed, that the her- 
king is a migratory animal: that it breeds in 

the North Sea, from whence it ifues forth in a great 

body garly. in the ſeaſon each year: that this great | 

body of herrings! comes undivided to the Sbetland 

Hles, where it arrives about the middle ot June; chr 

it from thence proceeds ſouthward, - till, meeting with - --- 

the land, it divides ; one body of the fiſh going to the 5 


Cf, 


LP a 


weſt, a_ another to the caſt of this iſland ; 3 which, in 


their progreſs ſouthward, gradually fill the ſeas and 

bays. on our coaſt. as they advance: that, they reach 
armouth, and the north of Ireland, in the mon! \ 
October and November, where they continue 

time; and that the fhoal, in its progreſs ſouthward, 

dually dilperſes, and diſappears about rhe begioniog of | 
January, retiring, as it would ſeem, i into the northern | 

feas, where they again appear the following. Fear, and 
repeat the ſame annual pr 4 ek 


2. I is not caſy to diſcover the writer who firſt told - 
this plauſible. ch but it has been ſo 1 2 8 
pPeated, as to have come gradually to be believed, „ with- 3 
out heſitation or enquiry, by almoſt all European na- 

tions; and from theſe allegations, admitted as incon- 


'trovertible facts, have been deduced rules for regulat- 5 


a# $4 


ing the fiſheries i in maby caſcs. It is perbaps of greater 
conſequenee that we ſhould not in this reſpect be miſ- 
led, than we are at preſent aware of; and as I have 
met with many facts that tend to render this theory 
doubtful. at leaft, I think it my duty here to ſtate 
them to the Public, with a view to induce mankind to 
de more attentive in their obſervations on this ſubjie + 
than they have hitherto been. 
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; 3 One cixcumſiang ce ig, this tale. always ſiruck meas 38 


very wonderful, viz. that the filh were never ſeen | = 
 * ſeaintheir, progreſs Gch warghz though, if it, bad been 
bey muſt. 85 95 6,northward.cxery, year, as well ' 
a8 ſouthward : but I never yet have Sache Mh .207 per - 
ſon who ſays he AN ſegn, (ea; ind heir pro 
that, they e 

that, 


ward. F 3 is er be 
it 10 be no eaſy x 


vere moving with great. pd. Te, g 
2 tepdigg 10 excite, diſtruſt —ihe following, 


TY the great body of the, 
MF. reached Shetland, 25 well As, 
3  ANonters CIT 955 5 ue fro 
ings. are — oY; 
* lime, all U 0 
nes ſouthward fer, mapy 
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by almoſt 17 kind of fi ſmall meſhed nets, in. great 
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quantities. * e ee 
. "The herring-fiſhing at *Eymouth; ver fince they 
adopted the drave-fiſhing, ufoally commences about 


22 + 755 555 18 
0 


the middle of June. wt; Nc 


= 


\ 


- © $. Although it is commonly the month of October 


before the herring-fiſhing at Yarmouth 'commences, 
yet it generally happens, that, in the channel to the 
ſouthward of Yarmonth, hertitigs are catched in great 
abundance in the months of April and May : And 
every perſon who has been in London about that ſeaſon 
of the year, muſt recollect, that the ſtreets are uſually 
filled with freſh herrings every day for many weeks 
together about that time. But at this ſeaſon of the 
year, according to the , they thould all be at the 
northern rendezvous, Ft yond Shetland. es 5 
_  * "Theſe facts ſeem ſtrongly to contradi the fore- 
mentioned” theory: nor are thoſe that follo v, more 
5 compatible „5; „ 
9. At Drontheim in Norway, the hercing-fi ſhery 
| commences about the middle of Jude, and continues 
without any regular intermiſnon till t be month of 
February, When they in general ce: afe from fiſhing; 
- though herrings may be found there ar any time, till 
the fiſhing-ſeafon! in” Jube again arrives. | The reaſon 
they aſſign for not fiſhing in the intermediate months, 
is, that the herrings which are then caught, cannot be 
0 cured as to keep well.  Perhaps' a better reaſon is, 
that'their cod-fifhery then commetices, „ which probably 
yields the natives greater returns. 
33 Though; by the wording of the Dutch placaerts, 
it would ſecmi to be infinuated: that the berrings pro- 
3 gradually Lathen, and deſert the Shetland 
ſhores as they advance, yet in fact their mode of fiſh- 
ing does nog point out this to be the caſe. Many of 
their buſſes no ſooner have made their appearance at 
the rendezvous at Braſſa Sound, 3s the Law requires, 


than they proceed immediately ſouthward, and begin 
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A every year ark Stonehaven, Aberdeen; and Peterhe PTE oo 
2 even "nk fight of land, as has been faid, 5. cal 7 % * 
J | the month of June. N en 85 e 947 Y 
=_ 11. The Bf do not deſert the Shetland ſeas towards - 
| tht latter part of the ſeaſon, as we mu 708 wy Bb rx 
| u do, were the theory jan but the fat iu, t 7 
; the inconfiderable herrin -fiſhery which is at 
carried on by the natives on. the weſtern: ſueres f 
theſe iſlands, ſeldom commences rill cowards the end. of 2 
| autumn, and uſually continues till January or February. 
12. Did the herrings offferye. any uniformity ! 4 Wa 
- progreſs, it muſt necefſarily happen, that as 2 
| = ſtretched in a direction ſo as to croſs that lige of pro- 4 
| 5 greſs at right angles, would catch many more. fiſh w- 7 


if they were ſet in a direction parallel to the progres f 
of the herrings 3 that is to ſuy, If the berrines de a 
 vancing ſouthward, a net ſtretched i 4 direction fro 
eaſt to weft, would catch many more fih than =. 
| | which ran in à direction from ſouth to north: bec: 
in tbe firft caſe, the fh advancing ſouthward, rr 
be forced by thoſe behind into the meſhes of ch 1 
ſeo as quickly to fill it; whereas," in the other e : 
they might march forward on each fide the net, "like 1 
5 _— body of troops'on each ſide of a wall parallel to W 
1 traute, without ſo much as one attempting to paſs thro” - ; "8 
1 | it, No fiſhermen, however, have obſerved any fuch > 
difference in their mode of ſetting their nets at ſea. 4 
Both the Dutch and Varmouth fiſhers: uniformly .---* 
low their veſſels to drive as the wind and tide force 
= them, without obſerving any differtice in their neon 
3M when it happens that thei trete 
rection ſouth and. rtl, or caſt' and welt. But, hed 
any fach progreſs of ths” fiſh been obſerved, as is 
| known to be the caſe with falmon,' they would have 
taken care to watch thoſe opportunities when the wind 
/ | blew from the welt or caſt at ſlack tide, (the tide uſually 


- ſets in thoſe feas ſouth and north) then to ſhoot their 
EA 3 1 
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pets, My by. their drifiiog with the wind, their nets | 5 
might crols the courſe of the herring: but as no ſuch 3 


| pradtice prevails, we may reaſonably conclude, that the = 
ſhers have -perceived no ſenſible difference i in this re- — 
ſpect; and by conſequence we may conclude, that the 1 
alledged progreſfion of the herrings to the ſouthwagd, . 
E only a vague conjecture, founded on inaccurate ob: 


| rd to the fiſhery on our own coaſts, - | 9 
dle ame reaſoning has been applied. It has been ſaid, 1 
4 dat the herrings, in their progreſs ſouthward from . 
dee great Northern Ocean touched firſt on the weſt- 


my Þ 44 v 


- "ern, coaſts of Scotland in the ſummer end autumnal 


„ courſe diredtly by the north coaſt, of. Ireland, 
_ {RP where, of neceſſity, from this circumſtance, the. winter- 
®,, _ - — fiſh oy always be much more abundant and 1 
. i coaſt of Scotland. re en } 
is opinion were well founded, it maſt eced. 
; „that che early 8 herrings 
be much more en certain. on the | 

n. coaſts of Cait F ather places; — 
Ta ecauſc, there the land would o oppoſe the great hoal j 3 
.  _—_ its pr reſo, and all che arms of the ſea ſhould. be there | * 
__ filled with berrings as full as they could hold. The 
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4, however, is, that theſe. northern lochs are n — 2 


13. ' nearly ſo good for the berring-fiſhery, as many. af che 
don dur veſtern coaſts ; and in thoſe lacks the. Gſhiog is 5 
pveuually beſt during the autumnal and winter mobs _ 


„ and gt worth regarding in fi 25 
Lo filbery in Lochfine, and at the Ille of. Mau have been — 
1 8 on with the beſt ſucceſs. F : A 


7 156. Had this theory been juſt, it moſt. alſo have —_— 
3 pened, that no part of our coaſt could in any reſpect 8 
have <qualled the ſouthern ſhores of the Murray-Frith 8 
„ rags 0 herring 766 for, this coaſt 1 7 oppoſing f 
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Vet from Buchanneſs trends a little ſouthward, many 


A of the herrings, in ſecking a paſſage to the ſouth, would 
1 run up towards Inverneſs, where, being met by the 


4 weſtern coaſt, and pent up by thoſe that preſſed 
from behind, they muſt have been found in inconteive- 

ble quantities, during the whole time that any part of 
ö | the ſhoal was coming up from the northward ;' and it 
=_— could only be after theſe were fairly paſſed, that the 
poor priſoners could be allowed to wheel about and 
enrol their efeape. At this rate, Inverneſs, the Bay of 
| Cromarty, and the whole ſouthern ſhores 
rays Frith, maſt dave been the very beft ſammer-fiſhin 


# 


8 
would gra- 


dually Wie as the autumn advanced, ſo as to dwindle 

at laſt into nothing in winter. b How do facts cor- 

: reſpond with this theory?—lnyerneſs has never been A 

„ good fiſhing ſtation, Ka few h are c: | 
chere every ſeaſon, that are chiefly confu| 


} HSE people on ſhore, freſh, This + fling begins in autumn, 
_ and continues through the whole winter, even as late 
as February, and ſometimes March. Herrings are ſel · 
1 dom feen in the Bay of Crotiarty. A ſmall fiſhing has 
4 | been for ſome time paſt carried on upon the north. 
_ ſhores of the Murray-Frith, particularly abour Wick 
1 in Caithneſs: But herrings are ſeldom ſeen on che 


ſouthern coaft of thar Frith, and never have ec 
found there in fuch Dundhger as to eftabliſh a her- 
ring-fiſhery of aoy kind. —How miſerably are we, in 

Ley A IG; diſap oirited by this theoryk 

Che only fact I have met with, that ſeems, with- 


— — 


( any! intention of a theoretical narure, to trace the 

errings in their progrefs fro from ſouth to north during 
ab. * w concrry to what is vſually 

| | 2 our 2 3 obſerve them 
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ſideration of the Reader, without any remark. 


fiſhing. on the coaſt of. Scotland was very good, — the 
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© Appendix, No. 3 


of Gallon-Head. p. They run generally i in the montlis of 
July and Auguſt, ſometimes near the ſhore, ſometimes 


one, two, three leagues diſtant: They go from /quth to 


north, I mean along ſhore, at the ſame diſtance from 
the land, and diſappear off Europa- Point: They ſeem al- 


ways to fallow, the fhoal of herrings, as their ſtomachs 
are generally full of them when caught.” Some fiſher= 
men at Aberdeen alſo informed me this ſeaſon, June 


17835, that they had fallen in witk a body of herrings 
off the Girdleneſs, near Aberdeen, diſtant five or ſix 
leagues, proceeding directly northward. I was told 


alſo at Rothſay, that a ſhipmaſter, whom I did not ſee, 
had fallen in with a body of fiſh in the year 1783, weſt. 


of the iſland of Colonſay, moving northward with great 


rapidity. - I leave theſe facts as 1 find them, to the con- 


£ 
* 


17. Although i it ſometimes happens that the . 


are found in greater abundance on the weſt coaſt .of 
Scotland early in ſummer, when: few : are to be found 


on the coaſt of Ind; and that, on the contrary, 
plenty are ſometimes found on the coaſt of Ireland to- 
wards the latter part of the ſeaſon, when none are to 


be found on the Scottiſh coaſts, as happened | to be the 
caſe pretty much both in the year 1782 and 1983; yet 
| this rule is not general, far leſs invariable. Before the 


year 1782, the winter-fiſhing on the Scottiſh coaſt ſel- 


dom failed, and was often very abundant; nor wag the 
winter · fiſbing on the coaſt of Ireland, ever, till then, 


taken notice of as conſiderable. It chanced i in the year 


1782, that both the ſummer and winter - fiſhing on the 
coaſt of Scotland failed, and that a tolerable fiſhing on 
the Iriſh coaſt caſt up late in the ſeaſon, which attract- 


ed the attention of our fiſhermen. In 1783, the early 


late fiſhing there poor, though very abundant on the 


- coaſt of Ireland. From this partial fact a general rule 


has been deduced, but without foundation; for, in the 
year 1784, the herriogs ſet i in upon the coaſt of Ireland 
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in great abundance, in the month of June, but were _— 


4 not to be found. in any confiderable body during the . i 
latter part of the winter; whereas, on the Scottiih 8 
5 coaſts that ſeaſon, a tolerable | fiſhing caſt up in July 

| and Auguſt; but the. moſt abundant was at Loch-Roag 1 


| in Lewis, in the month of November, when ſcarce any "= 
. were found on the coaſt of Ireland. '  _*Y 
18. Did the general theory, ſo confidently aſſerted by , 
ſeveral individuals engaged in the fiſhing buſineſs, hold 


good, that buſineſs would be much leſs precarious than 1 
5 it is found to be at preſent. In that caſe, the huſſes _ 
- would invariably proceed at the beginning of the fiſh- = 


ing ſeaſon to the northward, there, to wait the fiſh ; _ 
' and when they fell in with a body of, them in one bay, 
which afterwards left it, would know that che her- \ 
rings might be looked for with certainty to the ſauth- _ 
W | ward. So far, however, is this from being the caſe, _ 
$4 | that the fiſhermen all agree, they know of no rule for 
forming any ſort of judgment where the fiſh may be _ 
= looked for, th leave any one loch; and there - „ 5 5 
| fore, in caſe of berrings leaving any one loch, the _— 

| buſſes diſperſe to all quarters wherever chance directs, = 
| ſometimes to the ſouth, and ſometimes to the north,  — 


F not having the leaſt idea where or when they may next = 
3 fall in with then. e r 
# | 19. Of theſe facts innumerable examples might be pro- = 


- bow 


| duced: the following only, are ſelected. —Auguſt 1783, „ 
| Herrings were found in abundance in Loch-Craig= 8 
4 Diſh, ſome at Oban and Fort- William, and great plenty _ 
2 in Loch - Urn, but few in the northern lochs. In _ 
| September and October of the ſame year, ſcarce any Us 
were found-on the coaſt; but, in November, plenty were "8 
found in Loch-Roag. In ſhort, a loch-fiſhing is on all _ 
hands admitted to be a moſt precarious buſineſs ; chief- =_ 
ly from this circumſtance, that no judgment can be 1 
formed a priori, in what place the herrings will caſt up; _ 

& | and many of the moſt attentive. fiſhers, with a view to = 
5 _ remedy this defect, are exceedingly anxious to have = 
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| advice-boats eſtabliſhed along thoſe coaſts, with a view 
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to carry intelligence as quickly as poſſible to the buſſes, 
of any place where the herrings chance to have come 
into a loch, or arm of the ſea. f EF 

20. On this ſubject, it may mot be improper to take 
e a ation that has bben pretty generally pro- 
pagated, though probably without ſufficient found - 
ation, viz. that the fiſh are forced into particular hare 


bours, by forms ef wind diving them forward into 


the bays. Without pretending to fay that a body of 


fiſh may not on fone occhftons be thus determined to 
uk it may be ſafely aſſerted, chat this is by 
ne means a general caſe, otherwiſe fiſhermen would 
not be ſo frequently at a loſs here to find them as at/ 
preſent 3 for, if it were ſo, they would know, that 
after an eaſterly wind, they mitzht de in general found 
in the lochs on an eaſtern ſhore; and after a'weſterly 
wind, in the Skye lochs, and on che weltern coaſts'of 
Scotland : which would remb wei i in ſome meaſure, that 
uncertainty ſo generally ooriplained* of. Ichis is an 
argument founded on e nee. Another may be 
grounded on the obſervations chat have been made on 
the very ſmall depth to which the ſea is known to be 
agitated in a ſtorm ;; as it has been found, that in the 
deepeſt ſea, during the moſt violent wind, it is only a 
few feet, not to mention fathoms, on the ſurface, that 
are diſturbed by it: It can anly be thoſe, therefore, 
which are very near the ſurface; that ean be forced 
away violently by the wind; and as they have it al- 
ways in their power to dive and evade that diſagree- 
able conteſt, we may conclude they do ſo in general, 
Indeed, if they did not do ſo, but were forced along by 


the furlace waves, it would happen, that whenever they 


approached the ſhore, they would be daſhed upon the 
rocks with inconteivable violenee, and, like a ſhip 
upon-a lee-ſhore, 'be inevitably deſtroyed in immenſe 
bodies —a thing that is ſcarcely ever obſerved to take 
place. From hence ve may fairly conclude, that they 
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2 ure feldom' forced by a ſtorm, to go where they would | ©, _ 
IT not of themſelves chooſe to go. Pe? t * WW 
21. Another part of the received opinion already 1 
rrferred to, is, that the fiſh caught in the momth p 
June, are invariably the fatteſt and beſt 3 and that from be. 
that period, they turn leaner and worſe in quality as 79 
| the ſeaſon advances. It is alſo believed, that before | 2 
ttbe 24th of June, they are uofit- for uſe ; and are, 1 
| therefore, forbid by the Dutch regulation . 
before that dass od ne noe 
22. But if the fiſh are unfit to be uſed. before the - 
25th of June, is it peflible to ſuppofe, that they ſhould 1 
be in the ſtate of the higheſt perfection on the 26th ß be 
that month? Yet this opinion muſt be maintained; be- 
fore the two-parts of the foregoing theory can be re- | 
| conetted; This, I believe, no perſon: will ſeriouſly - 
” maintain, —as all will be ready to admit, that if the 


- herrings are in the highoſt ſtate of 1 
midKe: of June, they muſt have bern gradually advan» _ 
eing to that tate: of | x bh | 

| happens with alb other kinds of fifh../ 1 33 1 

a clude; that as ſome of the herrings caught about the by 


1 | middle of June by the Dutch buſſes, are, without dif- 
= pute, of a very good quality, the Dutch regulation, 
1 which forbids them to be catehed before the 25th f 
that month, -is merely an arbitrary ragulat ion, that hass 
1 | no juſt foundation for its eſtabliſiment, or ſome other 
foundation tłian that which is here alledg ed. 
1 23. That this regulation was not adopted, from the 1 | 
conſideration that the herrings were not advanced fo | EN | 
far ſouth'as; Shetland, before the time mentioned bu 3 
themſelves ; for, though all thipmaſiers are 
| from ſhooting their acts with a view to catch- berrings 
for being auned, till the zath day of June , yet, by the 
| ſame placaert, they are expreſsly permitted to fiſh for 
"4 The-nets are not permitted to be wet till the night of the 24th of 48 ; oy 
Janc 3 and conſequently the _—__ ate not-cavghs till the 25th, e 
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Appendix, No. = 
herrings before that time, for bait. This ſhows, that 
herrings were known by the Dutch to be upon the 
coaſt before the time they are ſaid to iſſue forth from 
the North Sea; and that they knew, as the Drontheim 
fiſhers maintain, that herrings : are upon the coaſt at all 
times of the year. 

24. This laſt fact is corraborited by the teſtimony 
of the old fiſhers in Loch- fine, and other places on the 
welt coaſt, who invariably maintain, that herrings may 
be there caught at all ſeaſons of the year, if they are 


ſearched for at a ſufficient. depth; as well as by the ex- 


perience of the ſouthern fiſhers, who ſupply the Lon- 
don market with freſh herrings in the months of 
April and Max. | 

25. Another opinion has ariſen out of this, that 
ſeems to be as ill ſupported by facts, as any of thoſe I 
have hitherto had occaſion to animadvert upon. It is, 
That the herrings which come firſt upon the coaſt, 
are ſmaller, as well as fatter, than thoſe that come after- 
© wards: that the largeſt and leaneſt herrings are catched 
only during the winter - months; and that theſe large, 
lean, winter-catched herrings, are the only kind that 
can be properly cured for the Weſt Indian market, &c. 

26. That the earlieſt herrings are not .invarjably, 
ſmall, we know from this circumſtance, that the her- 
rings caught in Loch- fine, very early in the ſeaſon, are 
in general very large-fized herrings, and for the A 
part much larger than thoſe cached later i in the ſeaſon 


off Dunbar. . | ' ri 4$:i;14 


27. In like manner, it is * i: that the Manx 


herrings, (herrings that are catched about the Iſle of 


Man), which are uſually catched early in the ſeaſon, 
are larger than thoſe of Yarmouth, which are taken g 
at a more advanced ſeaſon, in the proportion ſome- 
times of one to two, . a n _ mans as two to , 

28. Juſt 1 we | find, chat the- W as. are 
caught about Inverneſs, | and from'thence to Wick, as 


wt 07 e 
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alſo thoſe in Loch-Eil near Fort- William, are for the 
moſt part a much ſmaller kind of herring, than thoſe 
that are caught about Loch-Broom and that neigh- 
bourhood, though the fiſhing begins as early at Loch- 
Broom as at either of thoſe Places, and though the 
3 fiſhing uſually” continues longer in them, eſpecially 
£ about Inverneſs, than Loch-Broom. on | 

—_— 29. But there are other facts, which place this object 
. = in another point of view. Sometimes a ſhoal of large 


Herrings will appear in a particular loch, leave it, and be 


. 


ſucceeded by one of a ſmaller kind, and vice. verſa: And 

ſometimes it happens, that very large fiſh are found in 
: | one loch, at che very time: that in other places near it 
only very ſmall herrings can be found; and ſome- 
times the large and ſmall herrings are intermixed in 
the ſame ſhoal, and may be caught at the ſame ſeaſon 
of the year. I will give examples of all theſe kinds 
that occurred while L was on that coaſt in the year 
1784. +1] 3333 25 

30. At Oban, a  ſhoal of large lean fiſh (about 700 
N to a barrel) made its appearance in the end of July, 
5 or beginning of Auguſt, where they continued ten or 
twelve days, and then ſuddenly diſappeared; but where 
= they went, nobody knew, as no fiſh reſembling theſe 
v4 | were ſeen on any part of that coaſt during all that ſea- 
- ſon. About a week or ten days after their departure, 
1 they were ſucceeded by another ſhoal of ſmall fiſh, 
1 (about 1200 fo a: barrel), which continued 1 in that bay 
A for ſome weeks, but not in large quantities. 
| 31. In like manner, it happened that very ſeaſon, | 
} that abundance of large fine herrings were caught in 
Loch · Urn, at the ſummer-fiſhing; but theſe were ſuc- 
ceeded afterwards by a body of ſmaller fiſh, not much 
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above half their fle. 
32. Again, at the time that the body of large fiſh 
above deſcribed was'in the bay of Oban, another ſhoal 


of fiſh, of a much ſmaller fize, (about 12'or 1500 to 
a barrel), caſt up in Loch-Craigniſh, to the ſouth of i ity 
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and another ſhoal (till ſmaller, at Fort-William, to the 
north of it: nor are ſuch diverfities as theſe in the leaſt 
\., nncommon. For this reaſon, a buſs properly equipped = 
always carrics three ſets of nets having meſhes. of dif- .” | 


ferent ſizes, that they may be prepared to catch that = 
fize-of fiſh which chances to come in the way and on 1 
this wiſe forecaſt depends very often the ſueceſs of the 1 
fiſhery. The people of Rothſay in Bute, from having 1 
beſtowed a more than ordinary attention to this cir- P 
cumſtance, have deſervedly obtained 2 very high de- * 
gree of reputation in the herring- fiſnery +. A 
33. With regard to what has been afferted, that the 


mall herrings are always fatteſt, and moſt difficult to E 
be cured, I do not meet with facts to ſupport either i 
the one or the other of: theſe aſſertions. In the caſes | 
already mentioned, that'confiſted\with my on knows 1 
ledge, the facts ſtood" thus: teal, * 
34. The ſmalt herrings that were eatched in Loch⸗ 2 
Craigniſh (32. ) were very good; thoſe ſtill ſmaller, that 
were caught near Fort- William (32. ) fly better; and 7 
the large ones, that were caught at Oban (30. ) were 4 
muchleaner; and of a worſe quality than the others: 9 
Theſe facts ſeem to confirm the theory. On che other * 
hand, the large herrings that were caught at the be- _ 
ginning of the ſeaſon in Loch-Urn (31.) were fatter, 4 
and in every reſpect better than thoſe ſmaller ones 
which were found in it at a later period r.) But tlie 
largeſt and fatteſt fiſh that were caught on that coaſt L 
in the year 1794, were caug t in Loch-Roag, towards F 


. 5 | e LS . of 
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1 In n Auguſt. 1784. great hady; of -henings. came inta 9 
Loch- Um. conſiſting of many different lizes intermixed,** Veſter = 
night, fays Mr Macdonnell of Barriſdale, in his letter to Mr John 
Clark, dated Augvſt 3d, ( Appendix to the Report on the fiſheries, 3 
No. 13.), 1 went into the loch (Loch-Urn); and eatried with me _ 
nets, ſome larger, ſome ſmaller in the meſben ʒ avd 1 have the pleaſure to ; 
tell. you, that, though I had but. four of ou ſingll. country nets in 
the yaul, not exceeding the fifth part of a buſs-train, in leſs than 
twenty minutes I hauled twelve barrels of filh—every net, at they were 
wide or narrow in the meſh; catching herring in proportion to t ber fixe?” 
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the latter end of November ( 17). Theſe facts contra- 
dict every part of the theory. 

35+ From particular facts, let us come to others | 
more general. It is Aren admitted, that the 
Manx herripgs are not only much larger in general, 
but alſo much fatter than thoſe of Yarmouth; as are 
thoſe of Loch · fine both fatter and larger than thoſe , 
caught off Dunbar. 

36. Hence, ſmall herrings are not, as ſuch, to be ac- 
counted either better or worſe than large ones; nor 
are ſummer-caught herringe, ar fuch, to be ee 
better than thoſe caught in winter an infinite diver- 
ſity being obſer ved to take place in this reſpect. 

37. Neither are lean herrings more eaſy to be cual 
than fat ones, in equal circumſtances, if the concurrent 
teſtimony of all the fiſhermen I talked with can be re- 


lied on. Nor are they more. ſaleable at any market: for, | 


they woanimouſly. declared, that if in any caſe they 
had lean and fat fiſh to chooſe upon, they would in- 
variably prefer the fat kind for any purpoſe what- 
ever +, Some of them indeed deſcribed a kind of oily 
berrings, which they ſeemed to Sonder as A diſeaſed 
fiſh, which they wiſhed to rejoc 
to gild; but the real healthy eln, though Jad ors Ger, 
they did not conſider. as arly liable to that diſ- 
8 N ˙ mA. 
+ It das ens in - particular often aſſerted, that lean berrings are 
much better for being cured as red herrings, than fat fiſh : But, on all 


the weſt coaſt, this fact was denied, the owners of red - herring houſes 


invariably, concurring in aſſerting, that the fatteſt and beſt herripgs: were 
far preferable to lean ones for this particular uſe, 


4 It is commonly; faid, that when. great. quantities of herrings. can 
be caught, and no opportunity occurs for curing them, a great deal 
of oil may be extracted from them by boiling. There is much reaſon 
to ſuſpeR this is a, miſtake, When herriogs have been gutted, and 
are boiled for eating, it is well known, that very little oil is thus 
ſeparated from them. lt is alſo well enough known, that if the en» 
trails be boiled Þy themſelves, .a conſiderable quantity of oil is ob- 
tained, which is in all caſes carefully preſerved by our fiſhers. I there- 
fore ſuſpect, that if they be boiled without being gutted, the oil that 
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38. If fat fiſh are therefore not to be * as 
unſaleable at the Weſt Indian market, ſo neither are 
{mall fiſh, as ſuch, there unwelcome, if the following 
fact, which I had from a confiderable fiſh-merchant in 
London, can be relied upon. He was employed by the 
fiſhers about Wick and Inverneſs, for ſeveral years, 
to diſpoſe of the herrings they cured. The owners 
of theſe fiſh, thinking the largeſt were beſt, had ſepa- 
rated the large from the fmall, and empowered him to 
ſell the ſmall at a leſs price per barrel. They were equal- 
ly well cured and packed as the others, and he fold them 


at firſt ſomewhat lower than the large; but, finding 2 


great demand for the ſmall, he raiſed the price to the 
ſame as the others, and found he could always diſpoſe 
of the ſmall rather in preference to the others. —This 
was for the Weſt India market; and upon enquiry he 
found, that when well-cured, the proprietors there 
liked 'the ſmall herrings beſt; becauſe they could be 
more eaſily divided into what portions they pleaſed 
than the larger 17. 

39. As to fiſh caught at different Gafors, there is 
not a doubt but that it is more difficult to cure ſum- 
mer than winter-caught fiſh : becauſe, in ſummer, the 


ſmalleſt delay in any of the operations, will ſpoil them 


entirely; the being a few minutes, as I have been fre- 


quently aſſured, GA to the ſun at that ſeaſon, will 


ſo effeQually ſpoil them, as that they never will take on 
the falt, and therefore muſt be uſeleſs; whereas in win- 


is thus obtained, wuſt ariſe chiefly froms the entrails; and if ſo; it moſt 


de a very unceconomical. practice, to deſtroy the whole fiſh for obtaining 


it. This I mention, not as a decided point, but as a very proper ſubject 
for obſervation and accurate experiment.--It is not the fatteſt kinds of fiſh 
that yield the moſt oil, Salmon afford but very little ; but in the cur- 
ing, after they are in the barrels, a ſmall quantity of that oil is worked 
off; and this operation, they find, tends much to prevent the fiſh 
from becoming gilded. I much ſuſpect, that this would be by far the 
beſt method alſo, of obtaining the oil from the herriugs, as well as the 


beſt method of curing that delicate fiſh, 


"+ Theſe were fo der ſmall, as to take, in ſome caſes, an 2000 ta 
z barrel. | ? 
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Fer, a much longer delay is not accompanied with equal 
Hazard., Whatever the quality- of the fiſh therefore 
may be, there is a greater riſk that they will be ſpoiled 
in the curing in ſummer, than in winter; but if proper 
care be taken, there is not a doubt but the fatteſt ſums 
mer-cured fiſh that can be obtained, will de equally 
good with the beſt that can be obtained in winter, and 
much better than the lean fiſh that n be cavgbt at 
that ſeaſon. 
40. There is one peculiarity nen to the natural. 
hiſtory of herrings, that ſeems to diſtinguiſh them from 
all other kinds of fiſh with which I am acquainted, and 
which affeQs the various queſtions agitated in this en- 
quiry, in many different ways.—It has been ſuppoſed, 
that herrings either breed in the North Seas during 
the ſpring months, when they deſert our coaſts; or 
that they ifue: from thoſe ſeas in ſearch of a more con · 
venient place to depofit their ſpawn in, (for I do not 
find that ſpeculators are agreed as to this point). There 
are good reaſons,” however, for believing, that neither 
of theſe opinions is well founded. +» 
441. It is found by experience, that i in every unſorted 
heap of herrings, at whatever ſeaſon of the year they 
have been catched, there are found ſome that have 
full roes, others that are altogether empty, being lately 
ſpawned, which are called: by the Dutch Hufen her- 
rings, and others in all the different ſtages of pregnan - 
cy . Hence it muſt appear evident, that the herring 
does not breed at one particular ſeaſon only, like moft 
other kinds of fiſh, and the greateſt part of the wild 
animals we know; but that, like man, and ſeveral tribes 
of domeſtic animals, they procreate at all ſeaſons of the 
year without exception. This being the caſe, it will 
Follow, that herrings muſt ſpawn in all thoſe ſeas in 
which they are ever found; fo that they can have no 


I This may be obſerved by inſpecting « any parcel of erſte artis 
| ourcd OR Sh: x Z | 
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particular place for breeding in. The fact 1 men- 
tioned with reſpec to the diverſity that is obſerved in 
every heap of herrings, I had occaſion to obſerve my- 
ſelf, and it was confirmed to me by every intelligent 
fiſherman I converſed with ; but it was only a few who 
told me that they had frequently had their fiſhing. , 
lines in Loch-fine and other places, covered with the 
ſpawn of the herrings which they had found in.the 
bottom of the water. 


42. But though all agreed that che fact above 8 men- 


by Soned was . undeniable, yet they acknowledged that 


the following 
ſervable. 
43. It ſometimes happens that a ſhoal of his 
will be found, the greatęſt part of which are full of roe; 
while another ſhoal will be met with, perhaps at the 
ſame time of the year, the greateſt part of which are 
lately ſpawned ( /potten J, or another in which the ge- 
nerality of them are in an early ſtate of pregnancy, 
while a fourth has them, all intermixed, without any 
one kind having the aſcendency. 
44. From the facts that I could collect, it likewiſe ap- 
peared to me probable, that, upon the whole, a greater 
proportion of herrings found on our coaſt are pretty 
far advanced in their pregnancy, and ſhotten, towards 
che months of November and December, than at the 
earlier periods of the ſiſhery. This ſeemed to me pro- 
bable, though it was not ſupported by ſuch a general 
concurrence of opinion as to render it certainly to be 
relied on. 8 
45. It was, however, very univerſally. ** that 
at whatever ſeaſon the fiſh were catched, thoſe that 
| had lately ſpawned,. or were what is called :/botten; are 
the leaneft and worſt herrings: that they approach to 
this lean meagre ſtate. as they come towards full roe; 
and that they are fatteſt and beſt when they are not at 
all, or but a ſmall degree advanced in their pregnancy. 
Theſe different ſtates can be diſtinguiſhed by a fkilful 


diverſities with — to it were ob- 
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fiſnerman, without a Particular examination, merely by 
the glance of his eye, who can obſerve a ſenfible differ- 
ence where another perſon could not perceive it in the 
leaſt, as I frequently experienced when on board the 
cutter, the common men never falling to pick out the 
beſt with the utmoſt en here 1 would * been | 
much difficulted f. 

46. Though this peculiarity has not, thar 1 low of, | 
beeri taken notice of by any of thoſe who have treated 
of the natural hiſtory of the herring, it is plain the 
Dutch have been long well acquainted ith it; for, in 
their printed regulations, it is expreſily required, that 
at all ſeaſons of the fiſhery, the herrings of each night's 

_ catching ſhall be carefully ſorted into three parcels, the 
prime, (I write here from memory, and am not certain 
of the name), the full, and the Botten, which laſt is al- 
ways accounted rebate fiſh. From E cireumſtances 
ſtated it will appear, that this ſorting muſt always be 
a matter of great importance, if we wiſh to obtain very 
fine herrings; and as it is not much : attended to by our 
fiſhers, that muſt be one principal mean of making our 
ll be much inferior to the beſt of the Dutrh herrings. 

47. I could not find, by my enquiries, at what ſize or 
age the herring degins to breed, or how long it is in 
attaining its full growth; but it is ſometi 


mes found in 
roc of a very ſmall fize, and conſequently ſmall lean 
fiſh may be found, as well as large fat and plump fiſh. 
It is. probable they ſometimes have attained | to a con- 


fiderable age, from the very great difference vf fize 
we obſerve in thoſe which have attained maturity + 


1 A Gentleman who had great experience in the filheries, fa oured 
me with the following remarks: on this ſubject.— There are, ſaid he, 
many different qualities of herrings, which' may be known. at fight, os 

_ otherwiſe. The beſt are a thick ſhort fiſb, Which, on | being 3 
have a fat yellowiſh ſwimmin g-bag * thoſe that are CET and have this . 
bag whiter, and more like.a ſtring, are of an inferior qualky ; * but "the f 
vorſt a are thoſe that are long and thin, and have Aa boy blown up. 
air.“ 491 11 | 
+ The herring is a delicate fd, which! is ; killed, by. A very call 4 La 
of violence. Whenever it is taken out of the water, even tho' it ſeems 


2 2 2 


— — 


in not every where ſpreſent in 
thoſe which come 
This is never taken notice of by fiſhermen. It is obſerved, that the 


ä believed by any © 


By 


* 
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48. From the whole of theſe facts, it will, I hope; 


appear, that though the natural hiſtory, of this wonder- 
ful little ſiſh is not as yet enough known to enable us to 
ſpeak with /certainty as to many particulars concerning 


it, yet there ſeems to be no reaſon to doubt, that the 


generally received opinion concerning its migrations, is 
altogether erroneous; and that thoſe general rules 


which have been deduced as to the goodneſs' or bad- 


neſs of large or ſmall herriogs, or as to the fize or 
qua quality of fuch as have been catched at an early or late 
ſeaſon of the year, cannot be relied upon, the excep- 
tions being ſo numerous as to leave no room * e 
bliſhing the rule. of” | | | 


is kate teckibed 6 hort: i Hes a Carell ſqueak, 4 immediately ex- 


pires ; and though it be: threwn inſtantly back into the water, it nerer 
recovers —Hence apiſcs the proverb, as dead ay a berrigg. 
No conjeture can be made relating t to its food. .It ſeems to de now- 


riſhed by ſome tabftance tha abounds every-where in the ſea-water 


u prodigious quafrtitzes, though "too mihute for 'obſervation——Were 
the water, the ſhoals are ſo great, that 
Laſt, mpſt-ſyffer for want of food, and become lean. 


ſtomach contains oply a 4 quantity of ſlimy matter, unleſs it be very near 
the ſpawningitime, when a few ſmall fi are ſometimes found in the 


Homaeh,: they, arg theo talled fou? Gi, being more fylt.of blpod ſn 


at other ſcaſons;. er take bait but whey 3 in ſtate, 
pry Shop mover take. beit hp face pp Te 


Some fendt people, in cider to make the biftory of their "TO 
tions complete, deſrribe them as being led forward by a leader wha di: 
res their courſe, who bas been. called their Jing. No ſuch Aan even 
of. the fiſhermen. _ 3 
When a great” body 6f herriogs ; are in the wither, ' they can 'be aim. 


Iy perckided by che fell uc my ſelf frequently experienced. 


They ſametimes ſwim very near the ſurface, and ſometimes at a 
greater depth, as has been ſaid; but the circumſtances that occaſion the 
one or the other are not dein obſerved, It does not depend on the 


ſeaſon of the Vest, nor, by what I could learn, on any obſerved pecu- 
karity of 1 weather, 


, At times they ſeem to take pleaſure | in riſing to the ſurface. of tha | 


water, and putting s up their noſe, and inſtantly drawing back. This 
55 15 ali rite patterin noiſe, li ke the found of a few large drops of 


Ps 3> 


rain on the water; which is denominated by the natives on the "ores 
they frequent, the Play of herrings. It is moſt uſually obſerved in a (tif 


calm oven ving; and a theſe times, irs aro thought not to enter readily 
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49. Many of the facts above ſtated would ſeem to 
indicate, that tho" the herring may de in ſome meaſure = 5 
accounted a roving fiſh, yet that it in many caſes ſeems 
to be pretty much confined to one ground, where it 
breeds and remains, nearly. as a particular breed of 
ſheep, if left to itſelf, would not depart very far from 
its native hills. Some facts indeed ſeem to point as if 
there were ſome diverſity in che ſhape and other qua- 
lities of particular breeds of this kind of fiſh, like that 
which we obſerve with regard to oxen, ſheep; & c. 
The large fize, and uncommonly fine quality of the 
Manx and Loch- fine herrings, when compared with 
thoſe of Yarmouth and Dunbar; the uniform ſmall 
ſize, and compact form of the Drontheim herrings, 
when compared with thoſe much larger that are fre- 
quently caught on the weſt coaſt of Lewis, ſeem to give 
ſome obſcure indications of this ſort, —But we are as 


yet by far too little advanced in our knowledge on this 
Aude 8 as even 0 dare to hoard, re * 
head. 


into the nets, amid e is is bez e favonrable eos at 
the ſucceſs of the fiſhery for that night. 

But the moſt wonderful peculiarity relating to the economy of that 
little fiſh, was one that I never had an opportunity of obſerving myſelf, 
but which I was aſſured was a fact, by every perſon acquainted with the 
fiſheries who ſpoke with me on that ſubject. I therefore tell it to the 
Reader as I had it, without. contradicting or confirming it, tho” 1 rather 
ſuſpect the opinion has taken its riſe from inaccurate. obſervation.— it is, 
fay they; a certain fact, that at particular times, in thoſe Jochs where 
herrings abound, a ſtrong ſmart ſound is beard, like the report of a piſtol 
when fired. This ſound, it-is fuppoſed, is in ſome inconceiveable way 
produced by the herrints themſelvet, and is always accounted à certain - 
proof that they are immediately to leave that place, When the ſound 

is heard, or ſuppoſed to be heard, it is ſaid the herrings have cracked; 
and, in thai caſe, it never fails but that the whole are gone before next 10 
day. Whatever truth may be in this, there can be no doubt. but the 
herrings frequently withdraw from auy loch in a very ſhort time, and 
leave no veſtige of them behind. 158 

Mr Knox of Eymouth remarks, it is obſervable for a day before, as | 

well as ſome days after a northerly blaſt, there is ſeldom much ſycceſs: 5 
vhether the herrings knowing by ſome natural inſtin of its coming om. 

to off into deep water, or whether they keep at the bottom to aueid the 

ſurge, I will not take upon me fay. 
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gs. Mr Macdonelt of Barriſdale is one of the fer 

men I have met with, who has atrempted to make any 
obſervations on this ſubject. Some others I have 
found, who are convinced that herrings do actually 
breed in our own ſeas, and only retire to the bottom, 
where they remain leſs active than at other ſeaſons, 
during the time we do not obſerve them on our coaſts. 
This conjecture ſeems to gain force from the obſerv- 
ation, that herrings are catched in the ſhallow ſeas near 
London, where nets can be let down near the bottom, 
at a ſeaſon of the year when they cannot be found in 
our deeper ſeas, where no net could reach them f. But 
however this may be, Mr Macdonell above named 
thinks he can diſtinguiſh, in the locks with which he is 
acquainted, two kinds of herrings :—6ne he calls home- 
bred fiſh, which he knows by certain peculiarities of 
ſhape, &c. from all others ;—the others he calls fo- 
_ reign fiſh, or fach as have been bred elſewhere, and 
only occaſionally come into the loch that does not be- 
long to them; the native herrings themſelves ſome 
times in their turn making a tour elſewhere, but re- 
turn again.—1 take it not upon me to ſay that this 
theory is juſt, more than the other. Much of conjec- 
ture muſt be in every · thing of this nature; and long 
and attentive obſervation is neceſſary, before it can 
either be confirmed or rejected. But the following 
remarks, with which he in the moſt obliging manner 
favoured me, in anſwer to ſome queries I put to him 
in writing, appear to me ſo very ingenious and import- 
ant on this ſubject, that I cannot think they ſhould bg 
concealed from the Public. 


+ Perhaps the progreſs of the herrings could be beſt traced by means 
of other fiſh : for, in general, the herring is preferred as a bait to all 
ethers, either by cod or ling. If, therefore, the herrings be in thoſe 
ſeas that are not too deep for theſe fifh, it is to be preſumed they 
will be found in the ſtomach of the cod or ling when caught. Cod are 
ſeldom found in water that exceeds 30, or at moſt 30 fathoms; ling 
have been caught in 200 fathoms water : if the herring does not ſink 
to a greater depth than that, therefore, they One be traced by n means 
of theſe fiſh. 
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- $1. It may not, ſays he, be improper here to inſert 
a few obſervations I made on the/herrings in our bays, 
that in ſome degree diſtinguiſh, them from thoſe of the 
neighbouring ones. The herrings of this loch (th. t 
is Loch-Urn) and Loch-Duich, I mean the home-bred 
ones, are ſhort, their bellies prominent, thei? backs 
thick, and rather hollow, or bending inwards about the 
middle of it, than ſtraightʒ and as the herriogs of both 
bays ſeem to be the ſame, when they leave Loch-Duich, 
they generally caſt up here. Thoſe: of Loch-Neviſh 
have more of the ſalmon ſhape, are ſtronger, and have 
large black and full eyes. Thoſe of Loch-Na-naugh 
have ſomething that diſtinguiſh them from both, 'and 
ſo forth. Not but that the ſame thoal may: | ſometimes 
viſit all theſe bays, and perhaps many more.” . 
52. On this ſubject I ſhall. beg leave to Gobioin 2 few 
other remarks made by the ſame 3 and atten 
tive obſerver., 
53. About eleven years ago, Ga has a very * 
ſhoal of foreign fiſh appeared at Gareloch about the 
beginning of Auguſt, being the only one of that Kind 
that I remember to have ſeen ſo carly in the ſeaſon. 
Their courſe was from the north ſouthward, and in 
their progreſs filled all the lochs and bays as far as 
Loch-Duich, and even that loch. A ſmall branch of 
it came to this loch, continued in it five days, and then 
diſappeared, carrying with them a ſmall body of home 
bred fiſh, they found in the loch. They continued, 
however, longer in the bays to che northward, then 
retired to the offing till winter, when they returned to 
theſe bays 3. I mean to the northern ones, and to thoſe 
en the north and caſt of Skye, where they remained 
until the beginning of January. In this manner they 
continued to make their. appeara 
five years, or until the whole body of them were de- 
ſtroyed; nor did I hear; nor do I think that this 
ſhoal ever removed farther to the ſouthward or weſt- 
| ward, It is remarkable, that the home-bred fi were 


e early and late for 


continued a- year or two, and then made off. The 


ail along diſling uiſbable among them. Since that time, 
no conſiderable ſhoal of foreign fiſh appeared in my 
diſtrict; though now and then a few, probably the 
remains of the great ſhoal, were enn among 
the home - bred fiſh. 

584. In the year 17 53, a very urge ſhoal of fo- 
rein fiſh came into Loch-broom, and the bays in its 
neighbourhood, in winter. They continued their viſits 


for three or four years; then ſlackened. Soon there- 


after, they appeared in Barra, in winter likewiſe. They 


winter following, they came into the bays on the weſt 
fide of Skye, in immenſe quantities, and continued 


to return regularly every October or November till the 


year 1765, and afterwards in ſmaller bodies till 1768, 
when they entirely” vented, or I d Were all de- 


Kroyed.” 


55. What a pity it is chat fo attentive an aifervce 
Mould not be placed in a condition to extend his ob- 
ſervations farther, and to benefit the fiſheries by his 
uncommon {kill and indefatigable afliduity,]—This is 
that Mr Macdonell, who, when a boy, was engaged in 
the rebellion in 1745, for which he was condemned, 


and reſpited ; and after eighteen years confinement in 
the Caſtle of Edigbuegh, was at laſt 1 and 


liberated. 


856. The foregotig! aſbracions: are only meant to 
as; that we ſhould not blindly adopt either the 
theory or the practice of others. —I do not attempt to 
ſubſtitute any theory in place of one that is evidently 


able to great objections my aim is rather to induce 
Gentlemen to think for themſelves, and collect facts 


on this very curious fubje®, clan 150 en wy ien 
are a W en aden. 
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MEMORIAL of the E of Galloway _ 
"others, to the Right Honourable the Lords Com 


 iniffioners of His Majeſty's Tate, Vatel 2 


— 


hade bees | iel de 


April 15. 1763. 
QHEWETH, Thar ene 


in Scotland, to ſalt beef and pork to a conſiderable 


PN both for uſe of ſhips i in their voyages, and for 
exportation to foreign markets: And if reaſonable en- 


to carry on this branch of trade in Greut Britain, it 
might in time prove very beneficial both to the landed 


and commercial intereſts thereof; becatiſt the farmers 


and graziers would then have ſtre 


raiſe and fatten catrle and hogs, when they: could at 


of either importing 
ing his Tips to that kingdom, not ouly fun a ſupply to 


exportation of faked: provifions, t appears abſolutely. 


impracticable, that any attempts made in Great Bri- 


for tho 


tain'to cure beef and pork: for- exportation, or 
uſe of ſhips during their voyage, can be a r 


ſucceſꝭ to thoſe who may engage in ſuch ©: tied, 
Andiffuch is the! fact, which will appeaviby che fol · 
| towing obſervations, "ic is equal 
farnier or grazier can habe ſufficient: eocouragemerit | 
to raiſe'' and fatten tattle and hogs; becauſe be would 
not mind à ready market for theni, ſliould he increak 
en eee . 
81 1 7 & * iin 703577 


couragement is; held out to fluch as may think proper 


nger indueements to 


all times find à good arid ready marker for them ; and 
the merchant would not altvays be under the neceſſity 
theſe articles: from Ireland; or ſends 


his correſpondents abroad; hut alſo fur the very provis 
gam requiſite for che uſe of his ſhip during her voy- 
e. | Nevertheleſs; as the la ſtand at preſent relative 
to the duties upon ſalt, aud to the drawbacks upon the 


F impoſſible; that the 
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That, either owing to inattention, or ſome other 
_eauſe, Scotland, as the Laws ſtand at preſent, is not 
even upon a footing with England in the article of 
curing beef and Pork for exportation, „in two very eſ- 
ſeatial points,” viz: if, That in England, the drawback 
of five ſhillings per barrel is recrived upon the export- 
ation of a barrel containing 32 gallons of well-cured 
beef or pork, whether it is cured with Engliſh or 
foreign ſalt ſeparately, or with à fulxturt of cath; 
whereas im Scotland, no ſuch drawback; or any draw- 
back whatever indeed, is allowed upon ſuch. a barrel, 
amigſt cured with foreign falt. alone . nay, what is more 
remarkable,; no beef or pork. cured: with. a _mixturo 
of ſalt, can, as the Law at preſent ſtands, be exported” 
from Scotland, even without the bounty or drawback, 
and even although the Scots ſalt uſed; therein has 
paid the equalizing: duty with Kugland. It is true, 
the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms, upon application, 
generally permit ſuch: to be exported : but they never, 
and it is preſumed cannot allow the drawback. of five. 
ſhillings per bartel on the exportation of  proviſians ſo 
__ curethwith a mixture of ſalts. Now, this hardſhip; wilt | 
appear particularly diſtreſſing to Scotland, when it is 
_ conſidered; that in order to cure beef and pork pro» 
perl: to ſtund a wurm climute, it is eſſentially nexeſſury 
that it ſhould be firſt rubbed woitb fmali or homc-made 
ali, us is the univerfal practice in Ireland, and bie in 
the pickle thereof from ten to twenty days, in oruer 10 
draw off che biood and other ſuperſſuous juices, hitir 
in called Pining: for, M great er foreign ſalt us uſeck 
in this part of che proceſs, the juices of the proviſions 
would be iſo much exhauſted dy the ſtrength thereof, 
and they would thereby beconie ſo dry and hard, that 
they; muuld be unit almoſt for uſe, at leaſt for ſale in 
4 woll · ſupplied market. After being ſo rubbed and 
pined wilh [all ſalt, the proriſions re taken out of 
the ſteepa, and then packed away with great ſalt in caſks 
proper for — and thoſe IT | in the 


following conſiderations: 


— Na. 4. 


buſineſs, know how neceſſary great or foreign falt is for- 
this purpoſe. 24, In England, a proportional draw- 
back is allowed of two ſhillings and ft upon the 
 exportatlon of balf-bargcls ;. pF akon in Scotland no 
drayback is allowed upon any caſks under the ſize, of 
32 gallons, even although the beef or pork than is 
cured with foreign ſali alone, —2 hardſhip obvious and 
well known to thole converſant in che buſineſs, many 
half. barrels being wanted for the coavepignce.of Liow- 
age, and the ſupply of the Weſt-India Hands. - 
That the memoxialiſts do not mean to inlinugte, 
that even if Scotland was put upon 2. footing witk 
England in theſe two particulars, any attempts made 
chere to cure roviſfions for exportation, or for the 
uſe: of ſhips their voyages, will be attended 
With ſucceſs, while the ſalt· duties, and bounties or 
drawbacks on ſalted beef and park, remains as they at 
preſent are ; neither can ſuch, attempts be attended 
with ſucceſs in England, as * ba eee, the 


Fr, "Ax the time of the Vaion, the dpyiin Log 


unten home · made falt was only 35. 4d. per butkel _ 


of g lib. and upon foreign great. ſalt only 68. 11 d. 
per buſtiel of 84 lib.; and, at that period, the di. 
back paid in England, upon the exportation of beef = 
or pork properly eured, was 5 8. her barrel of 32 
gallons wine · meaſure ; which article was, by the gth 
article of the Treaty of Union, extended to Scotland 
upon paying at the cuſtomhouſe of exportation, the 
equaliaiog duty with England on Scots ſalt uſed in cur- 
ing ſuch provifans. Now, as it takes about a buſhel 
of home · made ſalt, and nearly A e r of foreign 
great ſalt; to cure a barrel of beef or Pork properly 
for exportation, and for the pickle to fill it up when 
ſhipped, the duties thereon, according to the abeve- 
mentioned rate, would be about 6 6. 94. By this 
drawback, therefore, of 3 8. per barrel, there'was gt 


18. * paid by the revenue on each barrel exporied, 
2 


3A 


* 


A 


v4 


77 


5 of beef or pork, is 108. 6d.;z while, at the ſame time, 


| he late duties in 1780 and 1982 were laid upon 


beef or pork, is 58. 2 d. beſides the duty upon a buſhel 
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vided the propottions of home- made and foreign. 
t were uſed as above. If there was a greater pro- 
portion of home-made ſalt uſed than above mentioned, 
the duty to the revenue would be leſs, and vice verſa. 
At preſent, however, the duty on home-made ſalt is 


5 5. per byſhel of 56 lib. and upon foreign great ſalt 


Tos. 4d. Per buſhel of 84 lb.; che amount of which 
duty, in the above proportions uſed in curing a barrel 


the drawback upon exportation is no more ſtill than 


5 s.' Here, then, is an evident diſadvantage of 38. 54. 


barrel, which a. perſon who eures beef or pork in 
ritain now labours under, more than he did before 
falt. - 

zd, The very heavy duties neceſſury to be paid 
down upon foreign ſalt, before it can be removed from 


the King's cellars, is another very great diſadvantage 
and diſcouragement to any perſon who cures beef for 


exportation in Great Britain. This duty, as ſtated 


above, is now abopt 10 8. 4 d. per buſhel of 84 lib. 5 


ſo that the proportion thereof, being half a- buſhel as 
above mentioned, uſed upon each barrel of ſalted 


of home: made ſalt alſo uſed therein, to be paid before 


it can be removed from the ſalt⸗pans z making in all 


fully one · fourth part of the whole value of each barrel 


of beef or pork when ready for market. This requires 
n great ſock to be employed in ſuch à buſineſs, even 
if the whole duties were to be dran back at export- 
ation, which: deters a Britiſh merchant from engaging - 


in it; cſpecially when he -confiders, that in Ireland 


po duty whatever is paid upon Iriſh- made ſalt, only 


257d. ber buſhel on Britiſh, 20 42d. per buſhel on fo - 


reign great ſalt ; and on exportation of the proviſions | 


from thence, the merchant pays a farther duty of 
one ſhilling per barrel for beef; and i 8. 6 d. for pork, 
all Iriſh money. The advantage, therefore, that the 
Hiſh has over the Britiſh merchant, 1 is, in this * 


\.\ . 
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ho evident, that it is unneceſſary to oy any-thing far- 
ther upon it. 
3d, A third diſadvantage under which a perſon 

would labour who cures beef or pork in Great Britain 
is, I hat no. drawback whatever is allowed on the ex- 
pertation therrof, whether intended for the uſe of ſhips 
crews during their voyage, or for home · conſumption. 
When the duty upon the importation of Iriſh proviſions 
into Great Britain was 38. 4 d. per barrel, and at the | 
ſame time the duties payable in Great Britain were on- 
ly 3s. 4d. per buſhel on home-made, and 68. 11 d. pe- 
buſhel on foreign great ſalt, this reſtriction of the 
bounty upon beef and pork exported, would not ma- 
terially affect the merchant who cured ſuch proviſions 
in Great Britain. But now, when;:it is conſidered: that 
the duty upon importation of Iriſh proviſions" into 
Britain js: wholly withdrawn, or taken off, while at 

the. fame. time the duty upon home-made ſalt is in- 
creaſed to. 55. and upon foreign to-tos..4d: per buſhel, 
it is evident that no Britiſh: merchant can cure beef 
or pork; for the uſe of ſhips crews, or for home · con- 
5 —— under ſuch great diſadvantages, but will im- 
port from Ireland all that is neceflary for him to do, 
and that 73. or 8s. cheaper per barrel than he can eure 


them in Great Britain, by the ſaving alone of the du 


ties upon ſalt; and the conſumption of ſalted pro- 
viſions for ſhips. uſe i in- particular, is ſo very ' materia}, ＋ 

chat few or no perſons in Great Britain will engage in 
the curing beef or pork at all, unleſs they 3 4 oh 
chance of ſupplying theſe articles for 155 conſump- 
tion, which, in the preſent ſituation of matters, it is 
impoſſible they can have, for the reaſons above aſſigned. 
Atbih, Another conſiderable diſadvantage the curers 
5 of proviſians for exportation in Britain are under, is, 
That no barrel is entitled to any drawback whatever, 
|  pnleſs it contains 32 gallons Engliſh wine meaſure, and 

half, barrels in proportion. The memorialiſts do not 
| Know whether any Acts of Parliament in Eogland ” 
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as the memorialiſts know, has there been 


tion: But the contrary practice has erept in; as no bar- | 
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cify the quantity of beef and pork to be packed in each 

barrel; but the Scots Act, iſt Queen Anne, F iii. cap. 5. 
which enacts, That each barrel ſhall contain 8 
Scotch meaſure, being a little more than 28 gallons Eng- 
liſh wine meaſure only, requires 200 lib. well-pined beef 


or pork to be packed in each barrel. And it is ſome- 
what extraordinary, that the 8th article of the Union, 


by which the drawback on exportation of 5 s, per bar- 


rel is granted 10 Scotland, is wholly filent both as to 
the ſize of the barrels; and quantity to be packed there- 


in: And the Britiſh Act, 5th Geo. IL. cap. zviii. $ 15. 


which enacts, That, as the herri lu eontain 
only 8 gallons 2 pints Scotch meaſure, which is only 
29 gallons 3 pints 14 gill Engliſh meaſure, they ſhall, 
after the 1ſt June 1719, be the ſame all over Britain, 
and contain 32 gallons,” relates only to the fize of bar- 
rels uſed in packing herrings, without taking any no- 
tice of the fize of thoſe of beef and pork: nor, fo far 
any Act of 
Parliament fince, relative to the ſize of ſack barrels. It 
would appear, therefore, that the barrel of 8 gallons 
Scotch meaſure required by the Act of Queen Anne 
to contain 200 lib. welb-pined beef or pork, is en- 
titled, in Scotland, to the drawback of 58. on exporta- 


rel containing beef or pork is allowed the drawback, 
unleſs it be 32 gallons Engliſh wine meaſurc. A bar- 


rel of 28 gallons Engliſh wine meaſure, will contain 


200 lib. of well-pined beef and pork; and there is juſt | 


that quantity packed into the barrels uſed in Ireland, 


which at the ſame time never contain moro than 28 
gallons. If, therefore, it is not neceſſary to pack more 
than 200 lib. well · pined beef or pork in a barrel; and 
if a barrel of 28 gallons will contain that quantity, 


- which there is not a doubt of; why ſhould not the 
- Britiſh merchant be allowed to uſe barrels of that ſize, 


and to recover the drawback, upon exportation, in the 
proportion they bear to 32 gallogs ? If he is not allow» 
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ed to uſe ſuch, « one of theſe conſequences muſt natu- 
rally follow, either that the proviſions muſt be looſely 
packed, which is very pernicious; or otherwiſe, that 
from 25 to 30 lib. more beef or pork chan an Iriſh 
barrel contains, muſt be packed into each Britiſh bar. 
rel containing 32 gallons. Bat the barrel containing 
28 gallons only, is found from expericnce-to be the 
moſt handy and convenient at a foreign market; and, 
ſtrange as it may appear, it is certain, that great com- 
plaints are made of Britiſh' barrels in the Welt Indies 
dn account of their fize only, although they contained 
from 25 to 30 lib. more beef than the Iriſh barrels, and 
have been ſold at the. current price of the latter. It is "if 
a great diſcouragement, therefore, to the Britiſh mer=, | 
chant; to be-obliged to pack 25 or 30 lib. more beef in 
His barrel, while at the Game time, inftead of receiving 
4 any advantage therefrom: at a- market, he — 
A the reverſe, on account of their ſize and unhandineſs. ä 
The memoriatifts! beg leave further to notice, that = = 05 
barrel uf beef ſalted for home · oonſumption, pays about aA 
108. duty on ſalt to the revenue ; whereas à barrel of _ 
beef from-:Iveland,: pays only 18. duty to the revenue of 1 
of Ireland on fatt, und none to the revenue of Britain 2M 
oa its impoctation ami conſumption here ; ſo chat there 
1 a premium of 8:5. per barrel, which: Iriſh Fo ; 
famed.in Britain, has over that of Briais. 
It is further to be obſerved, that after cooſuming A 
dan of beef or pork cured- with foreign ſalt, there | 
found in the hatrel, at an average, about a quarter! 
of a buſhel of unconſumed ſalt. A The: duty on this ; 
quantity is about 25: ö d. which the revenue loſes on 
Iriſh beef. and pork conſumed in Britain; as this ſalt 
is uſed, and very proper for culinary purpoſes. 
The memorialiſts have ſtated the Abdvantages 
under which the Britiſh merchant at preſent labours, 
in curing beef or pork, either for exportation, the 
uſe vf his ſhips on their voyages, or home-conſump- 
lion: And they humbly hope they are only OW 
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to be pointed out, to induce the Legiſlature to give the 


neceſſary redreſs and relief, eſpecially for the two firſt- 
mentioned objects; as nothing is more certain, than 


encouragement is given to it, will not only greatly ad- 
vantage the revenue in the duties upon ſalt, but there 


will alſo be much money kept in the country, which is 


ſent elſewhere for ſalted proviſions, tallow, and hides 
and, in time, theſe two laſt articles, ſo neceſſary to the 


poor, after being manufactured into ſoap, candles, 
and ſhoes, &c. will theredy- become GIS in 2 


Bri tain. 


| Lord ip, to take the premiſes into conſideration z 
and that your Lordſhips will be pleaſed to givo 


iy 7 countenance -and ſupport to à bill, which 


may put the merehant who cures beef or pork, 
upon the fame footing with the -ourers of her- 
5 dee e to the duties upon ſalt z allowing him, 


where it may be lodged under the joint cuſtody; 
of the importer and officer of the revenue, to be 
uh for caving beef or pork for exportation, or 
" the uſe of the navy, or merchants ſhips in 
their voyages; under ſuch oaths. and regulations, 
and under ſuch penalties as ſhall be thought pro- 
per. And more” particalarly,: chat, for the be- 


* 


* — 


+ | Hefit of the revenue, there ſhall be pad for cvery 


. -.” barrel of 28 gallons containing falted beef in 
| - pickle, 1s. ; and of pork, 18. 6 d.; and; ſo in 
proportion for caſks of a larger or r ſize 


| Wes hg > hag 
100 | | (Signed) 'GALLOWAT: | 
SAR, 


In en wWah F. 


that this branch of trafle, if an adequate and proper 


en Inh, Aids, kialdy. pray. — | 


in the ſame manner, to receive*home-made ſalt 
from the pans, and foreign ſalt from the cellars 


And that for each cwt. of dried geld, chere * 


I. HUNTER LAM. 


pork in England, is, at the preſent time, == 
Por one buſhel of nt meat alt, l. o 5 e = 


boogie _ be afforded for ſhips proviſions, at the rate 8 7 


Tuppoſ ing the freſh meat had coft in both caſes threepence 8 


barrel of Iriſh beef and pork imported into Britain, or 


of £ Bratt iſh alt- meat had been uſed in its Aead. W e thus _ © N 9 1 
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N. B. From the foregoing Nate of fats it appears, 3 5 68 
that the duty payable to the revenue on a barrel of beef or WE 


Due. half ditto of foreign fat, o © 
Ta, —— 010 a . ᷣ 


On a barrel of 2 iſh beef or pol! | _ 

Internal duty on home-made ſalt L. o 0 © by. 

On + buſhel of foreign ſalt, at 1 . 
45d. Per buſhel, _ Th - O Oo 27 1 ; "wh _ 
| Total, 3 0 4 24 _— 


| Difference, — L. o 914 
if for home-conſumption, in both countries, or for ſhip =. ; : 


Proviſi long, no duty or drawback being allowed on them. =_— 
Iriſh beef, if brought to England, pays a duty of one _—_ 


filling per barrel on exportation in Freland; and, ſay, one =o 
ſhilling more for freight: At that rate, a barrel of Iriſh "i 


beef can be afforded in England, 74. 11 d. cheaper than © : "A 
a barrel of Brits 92 cured bee the prime coft of * meat 1 = 
being ſuppoſed the ſame. © — "<q 

A Britiſh barrel of beef contains 32 gallons ; ; an Triſh _ 
barrel only 28 + therefore, if equally well packed, the Bri- _ 
72 barrel will contain 28 lib. more than the Iriſh barrel; © 1 
which, at 3 d. per lib. is 15. An Iriſo barrel of .,., 


16s. 114 d. cheaper than an Engliſp barrel of dis. 


1 Pound. | —_— 

Iriſh beef imported into Britain, pays no duty to the Bri- 1 
tiſh revenue ; but a barrel of Britiſh ditto pays 10 4. 2 d. 
And as there remains in the barrel, about half-a-buſhel 7 


falt after the beef is taken out, which is good for culinary 1 1 


purpoſes, the duty on which would be at leaſt 2.5. 6d. +  * 
the Britiſh revenue, at this rate, loſes 12s. 8 d. for every | 


conſumed i in ſhips proviftons, which it would have drawn” 
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BY may be ſaid to have given a bounty of 12.5. 8d. on every 
was 3 of Triſh beef conſumed by Britiſh ſubjefts, witb  — 
view to give them a monopoly of this branch of trade againſt 
. va ay # af. _ ourſelves. 

4 N I * It has been ſhown 5 page 214} that about 1 56,900 dar- | 
3 rel. of Iriſh beef and pork are annually conſumed in Bri- Y 
1 tain; and, computing ſhips proviſions to equal that, it would 
be 312,000 barrds per annum; the bounty of which 4 
amounts, at the above rate, to L. 197,600 per annum 4 
What good reaſon can be afſigned, why Britain ſhould * _ 
erifice ſo much for repre N ing ber own agriculture and ma- 
nufaftures 2 
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> UAMfratef Mr Wat? Sire and Sina of the Beer 1 
_ of making a Navigable Canal, with ten Lang water, * 
A Fort- William to Inverneſs. 


\ 


RR. | Deſcription of the Country. | | 

. 8 THF Highland mountains, which commence at che 

4 a 5 "* Frith of Clyde, extend upon the weſt fide of the 5 
cCcCclͤ̃.ꝗuntry, to the northernmoſt parts of Scotland; in ge- J 
mnuneceral, they begin cloſe at the ſea-ſhore : they are inter- " 
=. fected by deep, but narrow valleys.; the quantity of a. 
x 5 able land is exceedingly ſmall, and its produce greatly _—_ 
* leſſened by the prodigious rains that fall upon that „ 
ccoaſt. The tops of the mountains are craggy, and j 
WW their fides are fteep; but they produce a graſs very * 
3 proper for breeding ſmall black cattle, and in ſome I 
—_ places for feeding ſheep. | | 
3 The ſea-coaſt is exceedingly rugged. and rocky , and A 
3 abounds with great inlets, which are excellent har- = 
; : bours. It is ſheltered by many iſlands, which, like the = 
3 : main land, are generally mountainous and rocky, but A 
. rather more fertile. | > ©... 
The ſalt- water lochs, or arms of the ſea, are nurſe. if 
ries for fiſh, of which many kinds are found i in plenty oo 
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Un the ſeas upon thoſe coaſts. 'The herrings, the cod, 
and ling, are thoſe which are taken in greateſt quan- 
rities, and exported to foreign parts; but there are 
other ſpecies which may perhaps become ſubjects of 
Wage 1 | FN 

| The ſhores produce in abundance, the Aga Ma- 
rina, or ſea- weed ; which being burnt, makes the al- 


kaline ſalt called kelp. The quantities of this commo- 


dity made and conſumed of late years, are immenſe; 
and the rents paid for the kelp of ſome ſhores, have 
borne a great proportion to hike of 'the land they ſur- 
There are in many parts of the country, conſider- 
able coppice-woods of oak and other timber. The 
oak-· woods have been greatly hurt by the deſtructive 
practice of cutting them for their bark, che timber be- 
ing often left to rot upon the ſpot. 


The eaſt coaſt of Scotland exhibits a very different 
proſpect. The high mountains are ſeyeral miles from 
the ſea-coaſt; the intermediate ſpace confifts of arable 
lands, intermired with hills of a moderate fize and 
height. In many places, great tracts of level ground 
are in a very advanced ſtate of cultivation; but the 
country in general will admit of improvements, and 


* 


N 


the ſpirit of making them ſeems to be daily incfeaſing. 


Altho' the ſea-ports are in general inconvenient, and. 
the coaſt no-way ſheltered, yet it is lined with towns, 
the inhabitants of which are induſtrious. | In many 
places they fubſiſt by fiſhing, tho the fiſh upon that 
coaſt are not to be compared, either for plenty or ſize, 
to thoſe upon the weſt fide of the country. | 
The fituation of the Murray -Frith will be beſt 
conceive by viewing a map of Scotland. It is a 


great arm of the ſea, ſeparating the counties of Mur- | 


ray and Inverneſs from Rofsſhire and Sutherland. 
The lands upon both ſides of it are of a moderate 
height, and the navigation is eſteemed exceeding ſafe. 
About ten miles from Inverneſs, the frith is contracted 
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Appendix, No. 5. Wh 
= to a ſmall breadth by the point of Ardreſier, where 
_—P | Fort-George is built, and the oppoſite point of Chan- 1 


| 8 "$ nery in Roſsſhire-{ above that place it is conſiderably 3 
3 wider, and extends about four miles beyond Inverneſs, 
: where it ends in a ſhallow bay at the mouth of the 


water of Beaulie. 

The town of Inverneſs is ſituated upon the river 
Neſs, about a mile from its mouth. The river is na- "8 
vigable in neap tide, for veſſels drawing nine feet water, be 
to the harbour, which is a little belo w the town. a 
Ws e from the ſea-coaſt to Inverneſs, are 
level; but, near it, they riſe ſloping to a conſiderable. 
height, which is the eaſtern boundary of the Highland | 
mountains. It may not be improper to obſerve, that 5 
1 in going northwards by the eaſt coaſt, it is in the 
* 8 country hereabouts that we firſt find the Gaelic or 1 
_ Erſe language, the cam mon diale& of the inhabitants: = 
_ == On the weſt coaſt, it is uſed 1n all the countries —_— 
bot the Frith of Clyde. 

—_ The town of Inverneſs is of a dies ſize, toler- 
= ably well built, and has a good bridge over the Neſs. 
= It has not much trade, excepting the exportation of 
2” _. the ſalmon caught in the river, the quantity of which 
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| - Is conſiderable; and alſo a manufacture of fail-cloth |. 
Feb 3 2 5 


and twine, * employs many hands, and is in 4 7 

tthriving condition. 9 

_— At Inverneſs a valley begins, which extends ſouth- 1 

= weſt in a ſtraight line, quite acroſs the iſlarid, ta A 
1 Lochiel, an arm of the Atlantic Sea, on which Fort- 4 

155 William is ſituated; the whole being an extent of 

„ fifty-nine miles. —Through this valley the new com- 
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"ol 5 munication is propoſed to be made. The mountains 


- —_ which bound i it, are ſteep and craggy : on the caſt fide 
=_ of the country, they are of a moderate height, and 
—_ form continued ridges parallel to the valley ; but from 


—_ the middle of the country, to the weſt coaſt, they are 
: 1 9 2 


_ much higher, and more divided by narrow valleys oy 4 
—_— _ glens. ba. ſtopenduous hill of Ben. N oviſh, com- q 
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enn, No.5. , 
monly eſteemed the higheſt i in Britain, ſtands upon the 
ſhore of Lochiel, near Fort-William. | 
This extenſive tract, the regularity of which is 
Aſtoniſhing in ſuch a rugged country, is naturally di- 
_ vided into ſeven diſtricts: the three moſt conſiderable 
are entirely filled with water from hill to hill, ſo as in 
4 many places not to leave a paſſage for the highway. 
= | The four parts that are dry land, are not level plains, - 
; but have conſiderable ine qualities, which may be avoid- 
8 _ ed or remedied in the paſſage of a canal. 
= I be firſt diſtrict is the valley of the Neſs, which ex- 
tends eight miles from the fide of the Murray-Frith, 
wto the caſt end of Loch-Neſs. The river Neſs, which 
is large and rapid, runs through this diſtrict, in a 
ſomewbat winding channel; and the valley irſelf is 
E above a mile wide. | 
1 | | The ſecond diſtrict is Loch-Neſs, Aa e whe 
4 twenty-two miles long, and one mile wide, faid to be 
in general an hundred fathoms deep. lt is the ſource 
of the river Neſs, . and is very ſtraight, and free from 
ſhallows or detached rocks. It is navigated upon by 
a ſloop belonging to the Government, and by a few 
J boats; the principal employment of the latter, is to carry 
- | the birch-timber that grows upon the ſides of the lake, 
: and the fir-timber which comes from Glen-Morriſon, 
a valley upon the north ſide of it, to the head of the 
river Neſs, down which it is floated in rafts, that river 
not being navigable. Both ſides of Loch-Neſs are 
- _ _ woody; but the woods, conſiſting moſtly of birch, 
alder, and hazle, with a ſmall intermixture of oak and 
aſh, are not valuable + - 


+ I have, fays Mr Watt in another place, a little to N to my 
A. deſcription of Loch · Neſs. It is a. beautiful piece of water, 
bounded upon each ſide by rocky mountains, which in many places 
are covered with wood. Except at the eaſt end, it is every- where deep 
cloſe to the ſhore. | imagine, that its great depth is the cauſe of its 
4 never freezing ; for, the water that is taken out of it, is as much af» 
- | fected by froſt as any other, I have heard, that in a ſtorm, the waves 
4 run higher upon it than they do at ſea; but I was at the eaſt end of 
i jt during the time of a moſt violent one at ſouth-weſt, and I faw 40 
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The third diviſion is the land lying between the weſt ""Y 
end of Loch-Neſs, and the eaſt end of Loch-Oich. inn; 
this valley there are ſeveral ſmall rocky hills: the river 
Oich runs near to the north fide of it, on a bottom of 
Jooſe ſtones and gravel; and Fort-Auguſtus is ſituated "3 
here, upon a point jutting into Loch-Neſs. The 1 
length of the valley is five miles, and its breadth _— x 
half- a-mile. 1 

Loch-Oich, a freſh-water lake, four miles in length, 4 
and à quarter of a mile in breadth, conſtitutes the 9 

fourth diviſion. It is not ſo deep as Loch- Neſs; but Mi 
(except in one place of no great extent, where the bot» 7 
tom is mud) is ſufficiently ſo for the purpoſes of navi- 
gation f. It receives its waters principally frem the 
Garry, which is large; enters it upon the north-fide; 
and is ſupplied itſelf from Loch-Garry and Loch- 
Queich, two large lakes lying among the mountains to 

the weſt. Loch-Oich diſcharges itſclf by the river of 
the ſame into Loch-Neſs: The mountains upon its 

waves that-would have deterred me from reoturing upon it with Kilful 
boatmen, even in a ſmall boat. 

The unfavourable weather hindered me from making an accurate 
furvey of the coaſts of Loch-Neſs : I attempted to find its length by 
trigonometry; but its great extent, and the want of a proper baſe, 
made the reſult dubious, The draughts I have given of it, and of 
Loch-Lochie, are therefore to be conſidered only as giving general 


ideas of the ſhape of theſe lochs, in which their direction is aſcer- 
- tained, and their lengths and breadths nearly given. 


be ſhallow place mentioned in the text, is oceaſioned by the dee 1 


poſition of gravel and mud brought down by the water of Garry, which , 8 * 
has already formed two ſmall iflands, and narrowed the loch very much. 1 
Were the loch here deepened, it would be gradually filling up, ſo as to i 


2 
42% 
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—_ 


require to have that expenoe often repeated; and I have no-dqubt but 
in a ſhort time this loch will be filled up entirely in the middle by this 
mud, the water of Garry forcing for itſelf a paſſage over it. To avoid _ — 
the inconvenience of repeated cleanings, I would therefore propoſe, that _ 
a canal ſhould be dug through that flat valley on the ſouth of Loch-Oich, —_— 
which doubtlefs has been formed by the mud carried down by the river, W. 
and therefore could offer no obſtruQtions to the operation, but what, 3 
might ariſe from the water oozing through it; and as it has probably ; rt 

| been fine mud, the coarſer parts being depoſited near the mouth of ts 4 
river, it would probably hold water ſo well as not to allow that incone = 1 
yenience to be ſenſibly felt. * A. 1 1 
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ſouch ſide are very high and ſteep, but ſmooth, covered 
„and graſs: thoſe upon the 


with earth, bruſh-wood 
north are not ſo high, but 'more rugged ; they are alſo 
in general covered with bruſh-wood.—In Glengary, 
there are ſaid to be valuable fir- woods; and the York- 
Buildings Company had once an iron-furnace there. 
Loch-Oich appears to me to be the higheft point to 
which it is neceſſary to raiſe the canal. Its ſurface is 
about one hundred feet above the high water of neap 
tide. It is excellently formed for a canal of partition: 


much more than appears neceſſary for a navigation, 
may be collected in the lakes of Garry and Queich, to 
be reſerved far dry ſeaſons. 2 

The fifth diſtrict is the land between the weſt end of 
Loch-Oich and the eaſt end of Loch-Lochie. Iris the 
higheſt part of the whole valley; the ſummit which the 
canal muſt paſs through, being twenty-two' feet above 


* 


Oich. This ſummit, and the other inequalities of tbe 


diſtrict, appear to be wholly gravel and earth; and if 
I may judge from the ſteepneſs and regularity of the 
adjoining hills, the canal may be carried through the 
ſummit upon the level of Oich, without any -rifk of 
meeting rock. The ground declines very faſt, both to 
the eaſt and weſt ; the valley is about balf-a-mile wide 
here, and this diſtrict about two miles long. 
Loch-Lochie, another large- freſh-water lake, for 
the fixth diſtrict ; it is very deep, above half-a- mile 
wide, and ten miles and a-half long. The mountains 

vpon the north fide are very lofty, and the moſt ſteep 
and craggy of any in the whole tract: On the ſouth 
fide, for part of the length, they arc high, ſmooth, and 
ſteep, and are reckoned to produce the beſt graſs of 
any in the Highlands. The grounds upon the remain= 


4 


On the north fide, and near the weſt end, the water of 
Arkeg enters it ;—it comes from a lake of that name, 
fituated about a mile north from Loch-Lochic, and os 
the ſame ſize with that lake. | 
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Its ſize will ſecure a reaſonable ſupply of water; and 


ing part of this ſhore, are irregular, but not very high. 
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Canal on the ſummit deſcending | 2 
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On the banks of Loch-Arkeg are very extenſive na- 
tural fir-woods belonging te the forfeited eſtate of 
Lochiel ; they are now cutting, and the deals and tim- 


ber are floated down the rivers of Arkeg and Lochie, 


neither of which are navigable for boats. 
The ſeventh diſtrict is the valley in which the water 
of Lochie runs, from Loch-Lochie to Lochiel: It is 


more irregular than any of the others, but preſents no 
difficulties but what may be ſurmounted. The Lochie 
is a river about the ſize of the Neſs, and very rapid, 


having i in one place a fall over rocks: it enters Lochiel 
upon its ſouth ſhore. 


Lochiel is about a mile wide, and communicates a 


| the ocean by a larger arm of the ſea, called the Linnhe- 


Loch, the mouth of which is oppoſite to the ſouth end 


of the Sound of Mull. At the junction of Lochiel 


with the Linnhe-Loch, there is a narrow place where 


the tide ruſhes both out and in with great violence; 


but neither that, nor any other part of theſe lochs, are 


eſteemed dangerous for large veſſels; and Lochiel is 
ſaid to be every-where ſufficiently deep, except near 


the mouth of the water of Lochie, where the ſhore is 
ſhelving. 


The town of Maryburgh of Fort-William is finally 


and has ſcarce any trade but what ariſes from the garri- 


ſon, and the exportation of the ſalmon taken in Lochie- 
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de 4 2 
3 EXPENCE, 


riſe in in the value of 


the land oc- 
| cupied by the 
Canal. 


© 

my 

5 
Number of acres 
that would be oceu- 


pied by the Canal. 


Miles. Feet, | Acres 1. 3 


The canal upon the Nefs, = 8 | 45 | xar | 34656 7 4 


The canal upon the Oich, my 5 55 1 101 ö 37698 14 10 
Greateſt rie 3 FS | b 
5 28286 12 * 


= 
— 


The Lochie canal, '- 74 | 


Without taking 


63389 4 9 
Total, -- | 224 | x00 | 4534 | 164030 19 4 
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The navigable lochs in this paſſage, ate 


Height of its 
9 | ſurface a- 
— 2 
1 Miles. Feet. 
. 64, DP; | F 82 —— — 
Loch- Neſ s, — 22 45 
Loch-Oich, = „ „„ 6-3. 
Loch-Lochie, — * 2 105 80 
| 11 
Total length of ee freſhwater . 
362 
lochs, | o_ - j 4 
Length of canal to be cut, | 224 
Total diſtance between ſalt- water 0j 4 I 
| "Ee fide of the iſland, - 3 N 
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OBERE VATIONS on the Canal . 


be carried acroſs the NMand from Fort- * to 
Inverneſt. 


25 


IN the preſent ſtate of che northern parts of Scotland, 
I do not conceive, that the internal commerce, were 
a ſmall canal carried through there, would be ſufficient_ 
for many years to raiſe a ſum that would be capable”. 
of keeping the canal in repair and defraying the cur- 
rent expences of it—far leſs to return a proper an- 
nuity to pay for the intereſt of the money that would 
be wanted to execute the carial.—From which confi- 
derations, I ſhould think it would by no means be ad- 
viſeable to attempt to catry through a en of that 
kind in this place. \ 


For the ſame reaſons, I ſhould be ebene, ; 
that' a canal of ten or twelve feet in depth could not 


be exeeuted with a reaſonable proſpect of making a 


30 


* 


_ - towns ſhould de eſtabliſhed in thoſe parts: For, as 
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return nearly adequate to the expence until many 


moſt of the traffic from thence in ſmall coaſting veſ- 
ſels, muſt for many years be carried on to places to the 
fouthward of. the Friths of Forth and Clyde, they 
would be ſo much in the track of going that way, that 
were the canal between theſe two friths compleated, 
and a canal carried acroſs the iſthmus of Cantire at 
' Crinan, which may be done at a ſmall expence, coaſting. 
veſſels going ſouthward would find it more convenient 
to go that way than to croſs between Fort- William 
and Inverneſs : ſo that by them it would be very little 
uſed, and, of courſe, would not be of exceeding great 
utility. 
From theſe conſiderations, ir DTT ſeem that the 
only cligible plan for a canal in that place, would be 
one of great magnitude, on which ſhips of very confi- 
derable burthen could paſs and repaſs freely without 
unloading. In that caſe, were the lockage · dues ſuffi- 
ciently moderate, all the trade from Liverpool, Clyde 
and other ports on the weſt of Britain, not even Bri- 
ftol excepted, as well as from Dublin and other ports 
of Ireland; to Holland and the Baltic, would naturally 
paſs that way, —as they would fave a very long and 
hazardous navigation which muſt otherwiſe be under- 
taken. The ſame would happen with regard to the 
trade from Leith and every other place on the eaſt 
coaſt, not even London excepted, to the Weſt Indies, 
but more eſpecially to the American States. At all 
times, this would be a much ſafer and more expediti- 
ous navigation than that which is at preſent purſued: 
But in time of war, the advantages from this canal 
would be very great; as the danger of being taken is 
greater in beating up the Channel than all the reſt of 
the . and conſequently the inſurance much 
n "9 the expence of walting for convoy is 
much greater on that account. Many veſſels, there- 
tore, would paſs this way, were a large · canal ene: 7 
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Leyen thoſe of Holland, Sweden, aud Denmark; and 
conſequently the returns would be much larger in 

that caſe than if it were of a ſmaller ſiae. | 3 
A canal of the kind here alluded to, muſt be a work 
of great magnitude, and therefore ſhould not be at- 
tempted without dve conſideration. Difficulties ſhould 
be carefully weighed, and nothing attempted raſhly. 
To pave the way for ſuch an inveſtigation, the follow 
ing thoughts are ſubmitted to the W of the 
Public: — 

One objeRion has been 0 urged, which, unleſs it 
can be totally removed, ought to preclude every other 
diſquiſition on this ſubject. It is this: The valley 
which extends from Fort - William to Inverneſs -is 
bounded by a range of ſteep hills on each fide run- 
ing nearly in a parallel directiot from ſea to ſea : of 
courſe, the wind, which by being confined to a narrow 
- Channel is there often very violent, blows in gene- 

ral directiy along the valley either from the one end 
or the other, ſo as ſcarcely ever to be found there 
blowing acraſs it. This is a fact that will not be dif. 
puted.— A conſequence is, that it frequently happens 
that the wind blows for many weeks without intermiſ- 
fioa from the ſame quarter without ſbifting 1 in the 
ſmalleſt degree; during all which tithe it might be di- 

rectly a- head of any veſſels that had occaſion to paſs it: 
and as the freſh-water lochs are too narrow to give 
ſufficient room for turning up againſt the wind, the 
navigation muſt by this means be greatly retarded un- x 
leſs ſome way of obviating this difficulty can be deviſed: 
Another objection ariſing from the ſame cauſe does 
not wear a much leſs formidable appearance as it is 

urged'by ſome perſons. - They fay, that the yards and 
Other high timbers of a ſquare-rigged veſſel offer ſuch 
a large ſurface to the wind, that it would be impoſſible 
for any force that could eaſily be commanded to drag a 


large veſſel of that kind . a canal when”! the * 5 


was right a- heat. 5 | 
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Theſe two objections appeared to me to be fo plays 
| fable, and were urged ſo confidently by men of ſenſe 


whom I looked upon to be much better judges of theſe. 
matters than myſelf, that I for a long time believed they 


could ſcarcely be got over, and conſequently deſpaired 


of having the proſpect of that canal being ever at- 
tempted. I am now, however, informed by an au- 
thority that I hold to be of the moſt reſpectable kind, 
that theſe objections ſhould be conſidered as of little 
weight, becauſe they proceed upon erroneous data. 
I am aſſured, that the force neceſſary to move a very 
large ſquare-rigged veſſel in a ſtagnate canal, even | 


when the wind is directly a-head, is very far from be- 85 


ing of the formidable nature here repreſented: chat 
the power of the men uſually employed on board ſuch 
veſſels is altogether ſufficient to carry them forward; 
and that by conſequence, a very few horſes, where 
their force can be applied, would be quite ſufficient to 
accompliſh it. The proof of this fact as well as the 
proof that it is poſſible for a veſſel to be carried up the 
narrow lochs in queſtion againſt the wind, is the prac - 
tice that invariably prevails in goin g up from Cron ſtadt 
to St Peterſburgh. 

If my information be right, there | is an printerrypt- 
ed ſtrong current ſets down there from the river 
Neva into the' Baltic, for ſeveral leagues from its top, 
which would carry a ſhip, without wind, at the rate of 
| | knots an hour. To work up againſt this 
current in the uſual way would be impoſſible unleſe 
when a very briſk wind was blowing in a contrary di- 
rection; and, as this can ſeldom be expected, it would 


have proved ſuch an obſtruction: to the navigation as 


muſt have deſtroyed their trade entirely. To remedy 
that evil, anchors were ſunk along the track at regular 
diſtances, with a proper rope and buoy affixed to each; 
and when a veſſel comes into this current, and finds 
berſelf loſing inſtead of gaining ground, the ſhip's boat 
is hoiſted out, which carries a line to the rope affixed 
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to the anchor, which being faſtened to it the veſſel is 
warped: up by means of the capſtern. In the mean 


time the boat goes forward with another line to the 


next anchor which is taken in its'turn; and ſo on 
they go till they reach the port. In this way I have 
been aſſured that a veſſel may work up againſt both 
wind and tide at the rate of two or three knots an 
hour. If ſo, they could go much faſter even when 


the wind is centrary in our freſh-water lochs where no 


current prevails, with the ſame force. 


This objection being thus removed, it does noj ſcem 


to be mere uſeleſs labour to confider the other circum- 
ſtances relating to this canal. 


In every other reſpect Nature ſeems to ave been 


here uncommonly kind for the forwarding ſuch an 
undertaking. The whole diſtance from ſea to ſea is 59 
miles; and if the Linnhe-Loch be conſidered as a part 


above Ardrefier Point, it will then be about 100 miles, 


ever be expected there, without coſting one farthing 


on that account. Theſe natural reſervoirs are, Lochs- 4 


Neſs, Oich, Garry, Lochy, Arkeck, Quoich; the ex- 


tent of whoſe ſurface may he gueſſed at by inſpection 


of the map, which is ſo great as to make any com- 


putation of their exact magnitude be altogether un- 


neceſſary. 


gular and much leſs to be expected 1 in a mountainous 


breadth as to admit of making a-ſufficient canal, and 
leave room at the ſame time for the rivers to flow free- 
ly in their natural channel, ſo that no quantity of ſu- 
perfluous water can ever prove hurtful to the canal. 
Thus would 'abundance be at all times at command, , 
and never too much. 


\ 
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of. the Channel, and that part of the Murray- Frith 
of which the whole is at preſent navigable water except 
22 miles of land. In reſpect to a ſupply of water alſo, 


the natural reſervoirs are ſuch as would afford a-ſup- 5 
ply for a navigation much greater at leaſt than can 


Another 3 , of a nature at leaſt equally fin- 


country, is, that the valley is every-where of ſuch a 


„ 
th - 
4 4 
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Another eee; which is in a manner peculiar 
to this place, is, that theſe lakes, from ſome unknown 
capſe, arc ſcarcely ever known to freeze; the wa- 
ters which iſſue from them, for the moſt part retain- 
ing fuch a tepid warmth as to go to the ſea without 
freezing: and as the ſupply is fo abundant, a current 
might be at that time allowed to flow through the 
canal ſufficient to prevent a ſtagnation long enough 
to cool it. In conſequence of this circumſtance, a 
canal here would be open at almoſt all ſeaſons of the 
year: an advantage that no other freſh-water canal in 
fuch a northern latitude has ever yet poſſeſſed. 

The only other circumſtance of material conſe- 


TE quence that deſerves to be attended to is the ex- 


pence that would be neceflary in forming that canak. 
And here alſo. the fituation is peculiarly favourable. 
The Reader will here caft his eye on Mr Watt's eſti- 
mate above for a canal of ten feet deep. In almoſt 
every other fituation that could be named, the ex- 
pence of making a canal of much greater depth than 
chat could ſcarcely be eſtimated, becauſe: the chance 
of meeting with rock is ſo great, and the hardneſs of 
that rock ſo indeterminate, that ſcarcely any idea of 
it can be formed. Here, however, the chance for 
meeting with rock (unleſs in two narrow ridges only) 
is ſo ſmall as ſcarcely to deſerve to be feckoned upon. 
The reaſons on which this opinion is founded, are 
developed in che following note 7. which | have been 2 


+ Any 22 who attentively i the nitare of the e 


here treated of, and wha has been accuſtomed to remark the changes 


that time and the unceaſing operation of natural cauſes produces on 
eur globe, will very ſoon be ſatisfied that the whale of that valley 
which extends from Locheil to Loch-Nefs without interruption, has 
been, at a very diſtant, period of time, either an uniffterrupted chain 
of lochs, or a cavity of much greater depth than the furface of 
either the land or the water in that valley at preſent. There is no 
doubt but that in every part of the globe the rain is perpetually 
waſhing off a conſiderable part of the ſurface of the high lands, which 
is carried with the current into valleys, where it is depoſited in many | 
different ways, and thus gradually raiſes their ſurface to a greater height 
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at the greater pains to ſpecify in detail, a8 ; they may 
ſerve to give ſome notion of the praticability of ſuck 


other canals as niay come afterwards to be thougne ot 
in other parts of this country. 


DO Upon the whole, tho' Iam, from the foregoing con- 
ſiderations, fully convinced of the praQticability of car- 


than they originally had. In level cultivated fields, the earth waſhed 
off forms a fine ſlimy mud which is only allowed to fubſide flowly ia 
thoſe places where the water ſtagnates, and there in time raiſes the bot- 

tom fo high that what was originally a pool of clear water comes to be 
filled with reeds and flags and other tall deep-growing aquatie plants: 
and as the bottom continues to riſe, aquatic graſſes appear, and it be- 
comes a bog. 'The bog gradually acquires ſolidity; and as it riſes above 


the ſurface of the water becomes'a meadow, and in time dry firm land = 


tt for many purpoſes of agriculture. The progteſs is low but certain, 
and may be illuſtrate by many well-known examples. The fens of 
Lincolnthire is one; the iſte of Thanet another; and innumerable 
inſtances of the fame kind in valleys and by the fides of rivers in 
every part of the kingdoin might be here produced, were * 
oeſſary. 
But though ſmall acctetions do the furfic: bf the By find ins Unis 
gradually making in the internal parti of the country, yet theſe are 
inceaſtderable when compurtd to the much larger additions that are 
from the ſame caaſes made on the ſhallow ſhores of cultivated coun- 
tries. There the freſh witer imptegnated with mud, ruſhes forward 
with ſuch impetuoſity during violent .inuddations,' as to allow little to 
be depoſited till that current is interrupted by the tide; but when it is 
| thus rendered ſtagnant, a copions depoſition of ſediment takes place, 
forming that ſoft” bottom called fleetch, which in the openings withia 
the mouths of eſtuaries or friths is peculiarly abundant, and thus tends 
very ſpeedily to fill them up, eſpecially at the fides and lu the deepeſt 
buys rg the current · is weakeſt. There the flectch gradually rifes to 
the ſurky becomes covered with plants, remains for ſome time a ſalr 
marſh „to be overflowed by high tides, till by flow degrees it 
gets above the level of the higheſt tides, becomes dry land fit for culti- 
vation, and its origin is in time forgot by careleſs obſereets. The Belta 
in Egypt is a noted acijdiſition of this kind: The extenſive and ſingu- 
larly fertile diſtrit called the Ukraine at the mouth of tho Danube is 


another: The whole territory of Indoſtau a third : The fertile platos ae 


the month of the Pb below Ravenna are a fourth: The iſlands in the 


_ Adtiatic on which Venice ſtands is another; and the whole of the Ne- 


therlands in our own neighbourhood is another very ſtriking example of = 
the ſame kind. The induſtry of the people of Holland has indeed for- 
warded the operations of Nature in that provinde by artificial aids 
and thus, by excludity the freſh water from their land, they force it 

forward into their ſhallow ſeas, which are thus Pony filling up and 


die poſition of this kind of mud, which has in time become fox the moſt 


way, as, 
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rying a canal acroſs the iſland from Inverneſs to Fort- 


William, of ſuch dimenſions as might admit of ſhips of 


burden paſſing through it without unloading z yet I am 
ſtill more firmly convinced that till ſeveral large com- 


mercial towns ſhall be fully eſtabliſhed on the weſt 

. coaſt, and the improvement of the country in reſpect. 
to manufactures and induſtry be carried much farther 
than we have a view of for a i many years to come, 


will in conſequence duet become in time, firſt * and thes dry 
land alſo. The ſame progreſs is going forward in the Baltic, which is 
gradually filling up; but from the want of tides ip that ſea, the depo- 


ſition is more general over the whole bottom than it could be where 
tides prgyailed, and leſs abundant towards the edges. Hence the origin 


of the troubleſome fhallows there, tho' the acquiſition of land upon its 
ſhores be there more flow and leſs perceptible than in moſt other places, 
. Theſe examples have been ſelected from foreign countries only 


- eauſe of their magnitude and notoriety, not becauſe we want examples 
of the ſame kind in our own iſland. This proceſs is peculiarly obſerve- 
abi in the eſtuary of the Humber in'England, which ſerves as an out- 
let to ſeveral great rivers that have a long eourſe through fertile culti- 

_ vated fields; and accordingly we find the ſhores of that eſtuary filled 


with deep ſleetch, and the plains on each fide riſing gradually from 


oft bare mud to firm and fertile fields. At Barton this is peculiarly 
| remarkable; and the groateſt part of the eountry from Hull to York, - 


but more evidently from Hull to Beverly, owes its origin to a gradual 


part fertile meadows. The low fertile country on the banks of the 


Thames called the Hundreds of Eſſex, owes its origin to the ſame cauſe: 


And i in the ſame manner have been produced thoſe iow fertile fields on 
the banks of the Tay and the Forth, called the Carſe of Gowrje, and 


the Carſe of Falkirk, Acctctions of the fame kind, though of much 
ſmaller extent, might be pointed out in ſeveral other parts of 


5 
but theſe, from the depth of water in general on our coaſts, 

ſhort run of our rivers, and from the rugged and moumtainous nature of 
our country, mult of neceſſity be not only leſs frequent and of ſmaller 
extent, but alſo. of a nature in moſt caſes extremely different from 


| thoſe we have hitherto had occaſion to take notice of, The valley on 


each ſide of the Frith of Dornoch has been filled up ſo entirely in this 
for ſeveral miles towards the top of the level to which the tide 
flows, to leave no more open than a narrow channel like a canal juſt 
ſufficient to allow a paſſage to the water of the river that there falls 


- Into the ſea ; though, from obvious cauſes, the n 


rather of ſand than ſleetch. 
In lerel cultivated countries, the mud waſhed off by rain is carried 
to a very great diſtance in the rivers before it ſubſides; but in rugged 


mountainous countries, inſtead of light mud and the finer parts of the 
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ſhould this canal be. caceutct at the public : exptnco' of. . 
individadle d I-would in the firt place ob»: 
= ſerve, that I ſould cooficet 1 it. ab an unrebſonable de- 
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et without Gipgbhting 2 freun 
bY for that aid, unleſs where the true of that particular: 
 _ diftrift could not dffodd ta pay for it withour being 
Ie beyond whit it could bear. But ob 
bt pveſem caſe bes not ſein to dome within that deftripx- 
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ber ſuch Ripulatiqnd.as Huld render abe tindentakers 
peifeſtiy ſenſible they could not he lifers hy it; white 
a dn the other hand equal care was takdote that thefe un- 
Aa céextskers ſhoulit fever, under any changs of :cifcritive 
"0 „ dtaw vartaſocible einbe- neh ad the public 

2" :» Ad 29 it would be caflet to cärrp ſuch ftipulas 

©. . tion» imo. efidft with private als thin with Got 4. 
veakment; and s the enpenee would be math loſs. is | 
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wich is this: There are many other; neceſſury canals 
> that weed come to be attended 10 a grabbatly 
* Vvꝓpypened at future periods in Scotland. Now, ſhould i 
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it would encourage ſuch works in future ſo that they 
would be executed in the foe way whenever they 
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ds preliminary dem- to be extremely neceſſity.” This 


_ == done, each ſubſeriber to be liable to pay; on a eall, ſo 
1 much e. of the dum an 5 cult be 


1 Wanted. wien: 44 44 us te ec 1 
2.gX44. After the work ts Gnitiea;! : enen ſhall 
1 be entitled to Ane from each veſſel paſſing the canal; 
278 6 che rate ff per thir, under the 
1 name of lockxgerdues —.— hall continue thence· for 
Wuartdi fiable to the ions after mentonedGꝓ. 
34. A aivident ſhalt Adee 'bearinually' Wadde of 
the free profits (after paying all erpence of 'repairs, 
management, &c.) among the fybſcribers ; and theſe 
fubleriders Hall be entitled to draw the whole of thoſe 
_ profits, until they have received ät he rate of five per 
cent! intereſt on the ſeveral ſums advanced; fröm the 
- tiitie theſe different ſums wrde teſpe@tively atlvanced; 
_ ell the day of that dividend which" ſhalt be up all art 
rats on e e CEO SEEN 2 24 „8 en 
9 - 4th." After the vadereakers Blk bus be bart op all 
5 teste till the day of the laſt dividend at the rate of 
„ inectereſt aforeſaid, they ſhall be allowed'6 draw from 
KD that period, the; who In) mqney me the 
bs current year, if that all not exceed. e of five 
2 15 | ard achalf per "tent. on tH © bete Spiel ei Aren on 
wma uüddertaking⸗ 
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WH tz. But if us free money hall qt aby time amount 
1 to more than fut àfld à Half. gef bent. of che eapfta the 

| fubſcibers wan Bot be en thats Graw that overplus, 
© Gor ir i be ker peer z. = Bock io be bleed 4 

6 „ ſhall heteafter Wſpebitied. ie od. d 

Ss. "WU duririg the) Ficeebding: year, A Addi 1 be 

$ 4 fea" pe tlie Profe in lite manner ' excoddtd®' tlie 


rate'6f Bve and à-Balf 5b, cent. of the © 
plus ſhall Be atlYe#%o the ſtoł ſet apart in the (former 
Fear an n& 16 in Hk Hahner for the third. But after 
cmree couſtttitive'years' of increaling profits, uche tas 
zpers ſhall then lower the lagkape-ftics to Abel” 2 
rate as would on am average A three preceding | 
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years, - have amounted exactly to five and a-half per 
cent. on the capital (it this 


be done without incon- 
venient fractions, or in that caſe to the neareſt practi - 
cable rate above that) And in future, if the profits 
thall- continue to (increaſe, the ſurplus money ſhall be 
added from year to year to the ſtock, till the third year, 
when 4 new Mowering of duty ſball take place in the 
ſame manner as aforeſaid; and ſo on: for ever. 
qth, But if, during any. one year, the free profits 
ſhould fall ſhort of five and a-halfper cent. the ſubſcribers 
ſhall in that caſc be entitled to draw from the reſerved 
ſock, if any, as much as ſhall make their dividend five 
and a-half per cent. and no more: But if there ſhould: 


dividend does not fall lower than five per cent. they 
ſhall content themſelves with that dividend, without 
allowing it to go to account: But if the dividend 
ſhould chance at any time to be below the rate of five 
fer cent. tach deficiency ſhould be allowed: to go to 
account, to be ee ner. out of the firſt money that ariſes 
from the lockage · dues after a dividend of five and 
a- half per cent. for the current year ſhall have been al- 
lowed to the · partners and ſo on for ever.. 
Stb, As to the accumulated capital already ſo. An 
mentioned, after it amounted to one thouſand pounds, 
it ſhould be lent out to intereſt; that intereſt to be an- 
nually added to the ſavings, if any, till theſe amoumted 
to another thouſand pounds, which in its turn ſhould 
be leut out to intereſt alſo; and ſo on till the whole 
reſerved capital ſhould amount to the ſum of L 
After which time, the intereſt arifing from this ſtock 
mand be applied annually to ſoine * works i in the 
| Hebrides, under the direction o. 
This is always 06 the ſuppoſition hat; the ſubſcribers 
| have not. occaſion. io draw the money as aforeſaid. _ 
06h, But if after having lowered the duties, as has been 
mentioned, it ſhould at any time be found that the ſub- 
erden n. drawo let 1 five N nt. arge for 
E. 
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be no ſtock accumulated for that purpoſe, and if the 
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_ Appendix, No. 8. 
three conſtcutive years; in that eaſe, the managers alk 
be empowered to raiſe t g lockage-iites' for three years 
to ſuch a rate as would have given the ſabſcribers five | 
and achalf per cent. and no more during the three laſt = 
— years, and ſo on in lie eireumſtànces itt al 
time to come. Provided always; That this rate of 
Tockage-dues never ſhall exceed that rate which was 
firſt granted by. AG of Parliament: For,” nothing but 
a new Act of Parliament, granted for that purpoſe, 
ſhould empower them to rails 7 dues than what 
was originally dae. | 
"Lafily, To remove all polibiltty of doubt with re- 
gind to the ſecurity of this fund to the fubſcribers, let 
Government become bound to make up to any fub- 
ſeriber whO ſhould demand it, any deficiencies of the 
dividend, till it aroſe to the rate öf four per cent. in- 
tereſt on the capital ad vanerd by fueh ſubſcriber from 
the day it was Advanced till the day of tho divſdehd laſt 
paſt: But even in ſuch eaſs; the perſon receiving ſuck 
_ advance from Government; ſhall have no cMini to any 
Profits that might at any future period belong to his 
ſhare of ſtock preceding. th dms of ſucb advan? ; Ge- 
vernment in that caſe coming in the place of the origt 
nal ſubſcriber previous to that period, and being en- 
titled: to receive every emolument the originat proprie- 
tor would have received from that proportion of ftock 
prior to that date, but no longer. This cam be con- 
ſidered merely as à Government imſurante, that the 
 fubſcribers can in no oaſe receid leſs than four per beni. 
on the capital advaneed, for which: OP" pay a e 
which is merely eptin gelte. 
Thus would the fub Wider be etrtamn of "ae 
he: worſt four per ctar. for theip (oa as a 
would have à chance equal at leaft to a h wdired ts 
one, that they woitld draw five and a- Half per cent. free 
of all expences for ever. The Pubke "alſo to use be 5 
perfectly certain that the lock dues ruft neteſſurily 
be lowered as ſoon as eit umſtaſtees would adthit of it, 


and thus would be ſerved at the cheapeſt poſſible rate. 
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I. s uaforrynate when a man, in diſcharging his drr, 
to the Public, has occaſion to take notice of the faults 3 


211 141 18 


or errors of others; yet this in ſome caſes cannot be 
avoided, unleſs he reſolves rather to Allow the Public 
| Oo be deceived, than to ſubject bimſelf_ to the obloquy 


25 a ſteady e of conduct way. be eapeded 


N aluckily, 1 79 m yielf thus circum- 


PAL ed with regard to Mr M Kenzie 3 charts of the . 
Hebrides and Weltern, Coaſts of Scotland laſt year f. 5 N 4 
On my tour among theſe lands, I had occaſion to ob- = 
| ſerve. that theſe charts were. in ſeveral reſpects defect 
5 and erroneous, and I; thought, that in giving a 4 
| report, to. the Public, « of the preſent ſtate of doe e 
I gions, and the circumſtances that affected their pro _ 

Ferie, 1 ſhould have been highly. to. blame if 1 bad 


-+ MMiny-ydaroage abt Murdoch, Macken le; at Kis own be l 
pPeoce, made a ſurvey of the Orheey iſlands und patt of Lewis, the 
ö | charts of which were afterwards p pabliſhed under the title of Orcades, to 
which was prefixed, a Treatiſe on Marine Survey ng, in which be ex- 
plains the meafufet he atloptty reſin dreakion' ty enen errors, 
, whichy Sdlaiye.dbbeatbaded2s, were very well calculated to pre- 
vent miſtakes. ! This ſurvey bears the character of; accuracy; and 1 
had no reaſon to ſay anything to the contrary 7 (unleſs, with regard al. 
the Skefinoe- rock, which ſhobld fra ve been corrected after he 
. covered that it was think. wing: kid down) as T was not anos the 
Orkney And. 
Ile was 8 employed; at _ expence of Government, to make : OY 
a ſurvey of all the Weſtern Coaſts of Britain and of Ireland, which have 1 
been ſince publiſhed in three diffetent ſeries of charts, ons containing 1 
"the welt coaſt of Scotland, another of the-coaſt of England, and one of Wen 
the coaſts of Ireland. It is only the firſt charts of the coaſts. of Scot- _ 
land and the Hebrides that are referred toin the following obſervations ; EE 
and I beg, the, Reader will keep this in view as he goes along. With 1 
regard to the others, it would be very impertinent in me to ſay any _ - 


4 


thing, as I never. had an,opportunity: of ſeeing or. examiging any of 2 1 
them; they nn, therefore, here quite out of the queſtion. 8 50 
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overlooked this circumſtance. No ſooner, however, | 
was it known that I had ſaid they were not ſo perfecł 
as could be wiſhed, than I was peremptorily called 


/ 


upon by Mr M*Kenzie, or his friends, either to con- 
_ deſcend publicly on ſome particulars that were erroneous: 


in theſe charts, or that I ſhould be deemed an unjuſt 
calumniator.— Averſe as I was to engape in an alter- 
cation of this ſort in a common news-paper, I found 
it could not be avoided; and therefore did, upon 


the 18th December 1784, anſwer this challenge 1 in the 


following manner. N + 


« Tho? Dr Apderſon did not go with a purpoſe to 
ſurvey theſe coaſts for the making of charts, and pre- 
tends to have made no diſcovery « of any rocks that were 
not well known to the people who frequent thoſe ſeas, 
yet he is able to condeſcend upon many places that are 
fo exceedingly erroneouſlFlaid down in Mr MKenzie's 
charts, as to be diſcoverable by the eye of even a ſuper- 
ficial obſerver of thoſe countries. , The Ty are 


| Ts 


* 


«1, By Mr Mackenzie's map, 2 N line drawn Hom 
the point of Ardinrider, forming the north-eaſt fide 
of the Sound of Mull, to the Caſtle of Dunſtaffnage, 


vould paſs clear of the ſouth-weſt point of the iſland 


of Liſmore, leaving that iſland to the north. of ir near 


one mile ; whereas, in reality, a line drawn between 


theſe two points would cut the iſland of Lifmore be- 
tween two and three miles to the north of that point. 

4 2, Again—From the bay of Ardmurkiniſh at the 
houſe of Lochnel to Loch-Creran, as laid down by 
Mr Mackenzie, is a diſtance of between five and fix 
ad whereas, in reality, it ſcarcely meaſures one mile. 
„ coaſt an the ſouth ſide of Loch- Crinan, by 
Mr Mackenzie's chart, bears in a direction fo as to fall 
within (to the eaſtward of) Duntroon Caſtle; where- 
as it points to the caſt entry into Loch-Craigniſh, be- 


tween one and two miles weſtward of Duntroon. 


2 Appendix, No. g. 405 SY 
r 4. In the harbour of Crinan alſo; the iſland Daviero ; ©. 
in Mr Mackenzie's map is nothing like its real ſhape, "4.40 
and lies in a very different direction, the eaſtmoſt fide 
"of it pointing nearly N. W. in the chart; whereas it 
points nearly N. E. towards the Caſtle of Duntroon« 
The ſmall rock in chat harbour is equally erronepully 
laid down, as it really lies in a right line between the 
head land to the caſt of the iſland Daviero and the 
OQaſtle of Duntroon, about one third over, inftead of 1 
ping cloſe by the weſt point of that iſland, as in the of 
map. The draught of the n in other * is by 
_ erroneous. 
„5. In the harbour of Lock-Boiſdale in South vin, 
are two ſunk rocks near the entry, both of them erro- 
neouſly laid down by Mr Mackenzie. And in the ſur- 
vey of the harbour itſelf, ſeveral iſlands of confiderable 
extent, not under . nnn a 
as delineated at all, 1 
4 6, In the harbour of Faſt Tarbat i in "PE are . wu 
many inaccuracies; ſeveral iſlands quite out of thir  ' © 
places, and of a different form from what they bear + ..- —_ 
and ſeyeral ſunk rocks alſo very much our of their true w_ 
place. It is not poſſible here to ſpetify theſe exactly +. 
&* 7. From the head of Lochindaal in Skye, Loch- 5 
Eſſort, by Mackenzie's charts, bears W. „by 8. nearly, 3 
diſtant five miles and an half ; —whereas it really bears 
from Lochindaal about N. N. W. diſtant about one 
| mile. Here is a difference of ſeven points in the bear- 9 


+ A diferepancy .was Tl taken notice of batwien tes of Mr 
Aach charts, in a haſty and inaccurate manner: this, on account 
of a ſmall inaccuracy of language, has bln attempted to be denied. 
The following is a true and accurate ſtate of that faft.— 
Me Mackenzie gives two delincations of the coaſt of Harris, one in 

| plate xxIx. and another in plate xxx1. which differ from cach other © 
in the following particulars : „ 
In Mr Mackenzie's plate xxx1. Eaſt Loch- Tarbat is diſtant from 7", 
the Weſt one mile, [I found, by meaſurement, the real diſtance I 
was about ſix hundred yards, ſo that this is three times its real di- 
ſtance,] And in plate xxix. which comprehends in the ſame direQtion 
ſix miles (that is nearly . cighteen times its real diſtance) from the. 
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_ of it and it was ſo carefully guarded, that tho' I made 
every poſſible enquiry to try if a copy could be -obtain- 
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bel thou ght it would have influence, in which my elia· 
This 


rater was again attacked with great virulency. 
pamphlet was circulated ſeveral months before I heard 


ed, I could not get one, till at laſt I got a reading of 
it only a few weeks ago from a * to whom. a 
_ copy of it had been ſent. 
In that pamphlet, befides the arguments employed 
before in the public news-paper, and ſome additional 
abuſe, of which enough has been already ſaid, he en- 
deavours to diſprove the facts I had ſpecified, by collect 
ing general atteſtations from different quarters in favour 
his charts :—a mode of proof which I am perſuaded no 
man who had been capable of reaſoning coolly, would 
ever have thought of adopting with reſpect to matter. 
F faf; if he had thought they could bear the teſt of 
any other mode of inveſtigation; becauſe, if this kind 
of evidence were to be admitted, any poſition that 
could be aſſumed might be n proved, and truth 


could · never be aſcertained. 


Zo ſenſible are people in Britain of the juſtneſs of | 
this remark; that unleſs it be in the fingle caſe of quack 
- medicines, I know of no other in which:men are in ge- 
neral diſpoſed to ſubmit to the diſtionourable imputa - 
tion of adopt ing that kind of evidence. It is found to 
anſwer their purpoſe perfectly well z as every fact they 
wiſh to be eſtabliſhed; can thus be proved in the cleareſt 
manner. It will not, however, be expected, that I 
ſhould think of N eee eee 5 
occaſion. 12 Tr D f 
Ia matters of: a | public concern, men ought ever to 
be allowed to ſpeak freely ſo long as | they adhere to 
truth: but if, as in the preſent caſe, a nun who acts with 5 
candour and fairneſs ſhall find himſelf liable to receive 
ſuch abuſe as has been+poured out againſt me, few 
will chooſe to ſubject themſelves to it; and thus errors 
will. remain nnn. -Poffibly it may have been 
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with this view that the mode of conduct here adverted 
to has been adopted, Be that as it may, I ſhall cloſe 
this paper with a few ſtrictures on the nature of that 
exculpatory evidence, which Mr Mackenzie has not 
been aſhamed to rely on as the ſole means * juſtißca- 
tion on the preſent occaſion. | 
In the firf place, a ood matures: man, ads, thinks 
he is to do an obliging thing, will on many occaſions not 
be very ſcrupulous. to fign 2 paper preſented to him 
for that purpoſe when he thinks it will oblige a friend , 
even tho' it contains aſſertions that he does not know 
to be ſtrictly juſt, or when it relates to a ſubject that he 
never has had an opportunity of inveſtigating thorough- 
ly himſelf; ſo that men, even without intending any 
harm, are thus often made to aſſert things poſitively as 
facts, that they do not for certain know. In the preſent 
caſe, one of the gentlemen who has given an attMftation 
oy Mr Mackenzie, ſays, without reſerve, © They. are the 
very beſt * chat ever was OE though I pre- 


In appears that atteſtations ready-worded had been ſent to the at. 
ferent ports, and entruſted to the care of particular friends, to get as 
many - names ſubjoined to them as poſſible. Theſe atteſt ations were 
(OR ar Pons: change of names) as follows: Ve, commanders and 
« naſters of veſſelvin Leith, navigating the Orkneys and weſt coaſts of Bri- 
* tain, do hereby certify. that we have always found Mr Murdoch Mac- 
« kenzie's charts ſufficiently exact for navigating ſhips among ſt the Nandi 


5 end upon the coafts; and by bis improved method in them, the great dider- 


* ſity of high and low lands, cliffs, ſvores, &c..are:ſo remarkably difiinguiſh« 
*. cd as to make them eaſily known; ſo that we can proceed. with more con- 
* fidence, and have found them ſurer guides than any other charts we have 
© ever ſeen. . The Reader will pleaſe here to take notice, that the 
atteſtation is carefully made to include, al/ or azy of Mr Mackenzie s 
maps, though jt was only one ,particilar claſs of them that bad 
deen called, in queſtion, it might therefore happen, that men who 
had failed by the charts of the Orcades, or of the Coaſt of England, or of 
| Treland, might with a ſafe conſcience ſign theſe atteſtations, if he found 
thoſe charts accurate, although he had not perhaps ever ſeen or had oc- 
cafion to employ. one of the charts in queſtion. Such adifipgenuous mode 
of evading the point in queſtion, by an artful appearance of brioging it 
under review, is no very clear proof of conſcious rectitude. But it is 
altogether of a piece with every-thing Mr Mackenzie has Rag. ai 
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ſume this Gebieten will not pretend to ſay that he is 
acquainted with all the other charts that ever were made 
of any coaſts. —This E only take notice of, to ſhow how 
far zeal El dutr hin —— in caſes Wu this 
nature. AY 
In the next lace I would ee, that ir is not . 
every man who ſails along a coaſt with a particular 
chart in his poſſeſſion, who is capable of remarking the 
errors it contains. Many men who have the manage- 
ment of à veffel in ſuch feas as theſe, are fo little ac 
cuſtomed to compare real objects with the repreſenta- 


tion of them in a chart, that they cannot in any caſe 


be able to perceive a. diſcrepancy between them, even 
when that diſcrepancy is obvious and ſtriking! to an- 
other. I had occaſion in my tour to converſe with a 
ſhipmaſter who had navigated thoſe ſeas frequently 
with Mackenzie's charts on board, who did not know 
almoſt in any one caſe how the places where he had 
been were laid down in thoſe charts. When k looked 
at them and compared the deſign with the objects 
themſelves around, and pointed out the various diſcre- 
pancies, he could not deny that they were very. great; 
yet no man would be more ready than ſuch a one to 
give an wnreſerved character of the eharts in caſe it 
ſhould be aſked of him: For, a man who is conſcious 
of ignorance, is always vain of being conſulted: in caſes 
of this kind, and is therefore cager to come forward as 
far as he can, thinking it will tend to make him be 
conſidered as a perſon of great conſequence. _ | 
I cannot help on this occaſion taking notice of à caſe 
that occurred to myſelf relating to theſe very charts 
when I was on my tour, to ſhow with what caution 
any-one fhould adopt a character of works of this na- 
ture from particular men who may even ſeem to have 
had good opportunities of being well informed. In 
my range among the iflands, I fell in with a Gentleman 
who was cminently diſtinguiſhed, not only for his good 
ſenſe, but alſo for his enterpriſing ſpirit and attention. 


—— 
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Among other topics of converſation, Marckenzie's charts 
happened to be mentioned. I aſked if he had ever ſeen 
them? He ſaid he had himſelf a dopy of them, and 
pointed to one lying on his table. I aſked what opinion 
he entertained of their accuracy? He faid; a very high 
one, and launched out greatly in their praiſe.I then 
aſked, if ever he had taken particular hotice bow the 
places on his own eſtate and the neighbourhood, with 
which he was well acquainted, were laid down in theſe 
charts? He ſaid he had not particularly attended to 
them.] then begged he would turn up the maps and 
look at them, and let me know whether he thought 
they were juſtly laid down or not: which he very 
Teadily did; but, to his own ſeeming aſtoniſhment, he 
found them inaccurate in almoſt every particular, and 
expreſſed a degree of ſurpriſe and indignation much 
greater than I now chooſe'to expreſs. I make no doubt 
but if before hat Hour Mr Mackenzie had defired 
him to ſign an atteſtation of the character of his maps 
drawn up in the ſtrongeſt terms he could deviſe, it 
would have been readily complied with-—lt would be 
well if in caſes of. this kind, men in general would 
compare the places they. themſelves perfectly knom, 
with the-charts; as they could then judge of their aecu- 
racy in theſe reſpects wich certainty, and from that trial 
would be enabled to judge of thoſe places to which they 
are ſtrangers. Unfortunately for the detection of error, 
it uſually happens that a man beſto ws greater: attention 
to thoſe parts of à map that he is not acquainted with 
than to thoſe in his own near neigkbourtiood. + 
In the third place, it is but very few who fail along 
a coaſt by any particular chart who can have an op- 
portunity of diſcovering errors even where they exiſt, 
and where the obſerver is capable of diſtinguiſhing 
' whatever comes within his own obſervation. It is only 
from certain Points of view that particular errors can 
be obſerved ; and in ſailing along a coaſt, a veſſel may 


.not chance to be in that particular firvation which 
3F 2 | 
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could make very important errors obſervable.— In 
another reſpect they are till leſs capable of judging. 
If ſunk rocks are wrong placed, unleſs they chance to 
ſtrike on the rock itſelf, they may fail paſt it hundreds 
of times, and never have the ſmalleſt occaſion to diſ- 
cover the error in that reſpect, and conſequently will 
be naturally diſpoſed to believe the chart is right +. 
From theſe cauſes it may happen that a ſhipmaſter, who 


+ One of Mr Mackenzie s atteſtators ſays, * Theſe are to certify whom 
© ir doth or may concern, that Robert Stewart, maſter of the Lady's er 
* fure, nor any of my ſhip's company, was ever at Liverpoal before, and, 
* by the aſſiſtance of Mr Mackenzie's Draughts, and 4 elſe but God's 
* dleſſing, went clear of every danger. Without endeavouring to impeach 
the accuracy of the chart in queſtion, l would only here obſerve, that the 
fact alledged is by no means a proof of the fact for which it is here ad - 
duced. It puts me in mind of a fact I had from a Gentleman lately return- 
ed from the Levant. . He was one day put into a port in the Archipelago 
in a violent gale of wind. A ſhort while after the veſſel was moored, 


' - another veſſel came into port, and dropped anchor along-ſide of them. 


The maſter of this laſt veſſel, who was a Greek, came on board and 
begged to have a little oil. On enquiring why he was ſo urgent to have 
it, he told it was to light a lamp to fulfil a vow he had made during the 
ſtorm, In that diſtreſs, without knowing where he was, or what courſe 
to ſteer, he went and fell down on his knees before a Madona he had 
on board; and ſolemnly delivering up the veſſel to her management, he 
retired to the cabbin, and left the Madona to take care of it, who 
ſaved him from every peril; and brought him fafely into port. I pre- 
ſame this ſhipmaſter ever afterwards would have as implicit faith in the 
Madona, as this Gentleman has in the charts, and, for avght that * 
pears by his affidavit, with equal good reaſon. | 

Another inſtance of' a ſimilar nature happened not many years ago. 
A veſſel weſt of the iſland of Jura was attacked with a violent ſtorm 
during a very dark night, and driven -about ne one knew. where. 
During the night, the ſhip's company found the veſſel ſtop in her courſe 
in a very gentle manner, and remain fixed as if moored in a fafe dock. 
They waited for the light with great anxiety ; and when it came, they 
found-themſelves in a fafe creek in the innermoſt part of the harbour 
of Crinan. Thus had be come fafe into port. But 1 queſtion much 
if he would think it adviſeable to venture through the whirlpool of 
Coryvreckan, and among the ſmall iſlands in that neighbourhood, 
during a dark ftormy night at another time, A man may bave the 
good fortune to ſail ſafely through a moſt dangerous paſſage without - 
either chart or compaſs ; but that affords no proof that be would 4 
Pell to truſt to ſuch a made of nqrigation in future. 


_ 
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has navigated by an erroneous chart, may in many 
caſes have had no occaſion to diſcover an inaccuracy, 
particularly with regard to ſunk rocks; and therefore 
may believe the chart to be perfectly right. = 
On this head I beg leave to remark, that there a are 
only two claſſes of men who are capable of judging of 
the accuracy of any charts of thoſe coaſts ; and unfor- 
tunately for the Public theſe two claſſes of men are en- 


tirely Peerisdes from judging in the preſent caſe. Theſe £ 


are the men who frequent thoſe ſeas in herring-buſles, 
and ſmugglers. With regard to the buſſes, they muſt 


carry ſo many hands on board that one learns. from 


the other the particulars relating to different lochs : 
the buſſes likewiſe. go ſo frequently from place to place, 
they are ſo often obliged to lie idle along · ſide of ſeveral - 
others, and have ſo much time to converſe with the 
natives of the place, and have ſo much intereſt in 
making themſelves acquainted with the particulars of 
the different harbours, that it forms a grear part of 
their converſation and mutual enquiries: In confe- 
quence of that, there is ſcarcely a ſunk rock on the 
coaſt, or a fingle particular that can affect the naviga- 
tion of thoſe ſeas, that ſome one or other of theſe buſs- 
men are not acquainted with. They therefore generally | 
Tail without auy chart, and often go through dangerous 

founds in ſafety, that few men would venture through 
+ with the beſt charts that could be-drawn; and not one 
among a hundred of them ever faw Mr M*Kenzie's 
charts, and conſequently have had no opportunity of 
diſcovering or correcting their errors. Indeed theſe 
charts are too expenſi ve for them, and too bulky to 
admit of being uſed in their ſmall veſſels f. Beſides, the 
greateſt part of theſe men are ſo little acquainted with 
charts, as to be altogether -incapable. of judging of 
them when they look at them. Hence it happens, that 


+ From this e it is citing, that a much ſmaller and le 
expenſive ſet of charts of theſe coaſts ought to have been publiſhed for 
the benefit of ſuch welt as _ frequent thoſe ſeas. ; 
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the Public have not been obliged to this claſs at men 
for their corrections of theſe charts, though, from my 
own experience, I know they are capable of pointing 
out errors in numberleſs particulars. 

With regard to ſmuggters, they go farther. Theſe 
men in general acquire a knowledge of the coaſts in 
pretty much the ſame way with the buſs-owners; but 
being better able to pay the country- people on the 
coaſt for their aſſiſtance, they have the full benefit of 
all the local knowledge theſe poſſeſs, on every occaſion 
that they have for it. Theſe men, however, finding 
it is their intereſt that no one ſhould know the coaſt 
ſo fully as themſelves, eſpecially revenue- cruiſers, take 
all poſſible pains to conceal from ſuch men any errors 
in a chart they may chance to diſcover, and would vo- 
luntarily praiſe the worſt they knew as the beſt, if 
they thought there was 3 chance that they would be 
believed. No corrections, therefore, can be es pected 
from ſuch men. Tet thefe men at the preſent moment 
OWe a Loy part of their ſucceſs to their Knowledge of 


as marked. in Mackenzie's 8 and to their Know- 
. ledge of difficult paſſes where no eee dares 
I venture to follow them. 

From theſe cauſes it happens, that. thoſe men 'only 
are acquainted with Mackenzie's charts who are ſo 
little acquainted with the coaſt as to be incapable of 
judging of their correctneſs; and thoſe who could 
judge of their correctneſs are unacquainted with the 
maps. Hence we are able to explain a peculiarity 
that at firſt fight ſeems a little inexplicable in the 
pamphlet that gave riſe. to theſe obſervations. It is, 
that, Mr Mackenzie, when in ſearch of atteftations of 
the. goodneſs of his maps at Leith, Liverpool, Port- 
Glaſgow, bc. has met with the greateſt-ſucceſs from 
the 95 diſtant places. At Liverpool, he has obtained 
twenty · three names ſubſcribed to his atteſtation; at 
Leith, twenty: But from che Ciyde (where he uſed 
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much diligence to obtain ſubſcriptions, and where I 
ſuppoſe there are not, including the preſent navigators 
and ſuperannuated maſters and pilots, fewer than three 
or four hundred) he- has only been able to obtain fix 
names to his paper, and not a ſingle one from Stornoway 
or any other place in the Hebrides. I here put the moſt 
favourable conſtruction that can be put on the back 
wardneſs of the people who may be naturally ſuppoſed 
to be beſt acquainted with thoſe ſeas, to atteſt the ac- 
curacy of theſe maps; as I am far from wiſhing to 
take any ſort of advantage of a man who I am ſorry. 
to think ſhould have been reduced to the diſagreeable 
neceſſity of having recourſe to ſuch. an —— to 
ſupport his reputation. 
I fay nothing of the danger that ein run of 
being miſled in every caſe where they are to rely on 
atteſtations given by perſons «unknown, as this muſt oc- = 
cur to every one. Surely no man, therefore, would have 
recourſe to this mode of eſtabliſhing a character, 
while any other leſs exceptionable mode was in his 
power; becauſe he muſt know, that thoſe who are 
diſpoſed to judge unfavourably, might very naturally 
entertain a ſuſpicion that names of perſons were there 
produced who perhaps never exiſted, or who, if they 
do exiſt, are perhaps of ſuch a character as might be 
brought to ſubſcribe any - thing that is required ok 
them. It is well known, that the only claſs of men 
vho in general depend upon this mode of eſtabliſhing 
their character (Quack Doctors) make no ſeruple of 
practiſing arts of this kind, and therefore find no dif- 
ficulty of thus eſtabliſhing the truth of any, point they 
drive at, were it even a direct impoſlibility.—Since then 
atteſtations of this nature are liable to ſo many objec- 
tions as that no man who has more regard to character 
than a Quack Doctor would have recourſe to them, 
I cannot conceive that any- thing but very great inat- 
tention: to the caſe, or unavoidable , neceffity, could, 


have driven. Mr Mackenzie to adopt this mode of ex- 
culpation. | 
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To conclude, my engagements to the Public re- 
quired me to ſay that I had found Mr Mackenzie's 
charts of that part of the coll I had occaſion to examine 
inaccurate. I have condeſcended on examples of theſe 
inaccuracies, not one of which has been in the ſmalleſt 
meaſure denied by any one perſon who has been 
called on to give evidence in this caſe; and have far- 
ther offered to ſubmit the proof of theſe. fats to the 
teſt of fair experiment. While that is declined, I con- 
ceive that no other anſwer from me is neceſſary to any 
argument he may think proper to adduce.— I am con- 
ſcious here of being in no error; and therefore have 


no ſort of temptation to engage in ſeurriliey or per- 
ſonal abuſe. 1 


APPENDIS, No. x. | | 
Hints for the C iI Police of a Town, Oc. 


5 


Winne many men are aſſembled in one . diſ- 
orderly perſons will be found who will diſturb 
the ſober and induſtrious part of the community, unleſs 
meaſures ſhall be adopted to prevent it. In projecting 
any eſtabliſhment of this nature, it becomes therefore 


a matter of great importance to deviſe ſuch a ſyſtem | 


of regulation as may tend in the moſt' natural and 
caly manner to curb the licentious, and to protect the 
inhocent and induſtrious part of the community. 
And as it is in general more eaſy to prevent dif. 
orders at the beginning, than to eradicate them after 
they have obtained a firm footing, in every new under- 
raking, thoſe regulations which tend to preſerve good 
order and ſobriety, and to encourage patient and per- 
ſevering habits of induſtry among the people, ſhould 
be much more attended to than penal ſtatutes intend- 
ed to puniſh delinquents' after the crime has been com- 
mitted. When the heart is once corrupted, and when 


- * palions have been allowed to take their full 
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| fows, the bar of future evils, which may ** be 
evaded, is but too ſeldom ſufficient to reſtrain men 
from indulging their preſent unruly appetites. Severe 
penal ſtatutes thus tend rather to diminiſh the num- 
bers of the people, than to repreſs licentiouſneſs. 

lt is the certainty, not the leyerity of puniſhment, 
that moſt effectually prevents crimes.” And as puniſh+* 
ments never can be certain but where meaſures are 
adopted for quickly diſcovering the perpetrator of 
every crime, the firſt ſtudy of one who aims at the 
molt perfect ſyſtem of internal police, ſhould be to 
adopt ſuch arrangements as are beſt calculated to 
lead directly to a diſcovery of the perſon who ſhall 
have been guilty of any enormity. Theſe were the 
principles which influenced the meaſures that will be 
explained in the courſe of this ſhort Eflay. 

To eſtabliſh a due ſubordination, the inhabitants of 
this place ſhould be divided into the -five following 
clafles, that is to ſay, The poſſeflors of houſes in the 


different ſtreets ſhall obtain a e e ny on the 
following conditions, viz. - 
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Tue dove entiotel quit-rents are to be paid by all 
perſons who inhabit their own houſes z but if the pro- 


prietor ſhall move from them, and they {ball come to 


de occupied by a tenant, the rate of quit-rent in every 
caſe hall be double the ſum it is here rated at. 


In the above claſſes of citizens, thoſe of the þfth o. or 


loweſt claſs ſhall be incapable ef being e to any 
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office, unteſs it be watchmen. Thoſe in the other 


claſſes, to be capable of bearing the offices of truſt that 
ſhall be afterwards mentioned. 


Beſides the quit-rents above named, each perſon 
ſhall pay to the public fund, for the pueyioſe of paving 


and lighting the ſtreets, bringing water, erecting public 
- buildings, paying miniſters ſtipends and other public 
uſes, at the following rates, viz. For every houſe which 


Mall be valued above £00 pounds, and not exceeding 
Fifty, = x per cent. per annum of its value. 
From zol. and not exceeding 1001. 2 5 per cent. 
From 100 l. and not exceeding 200 l. 4 per cent. 
From 200 l. and not exceeding 4001. 4 per cent. 
From 4901. and not exceeding 60ol. F per cent. 


From 6Gol. to = 8006l. x per cent. 


From 8ool. tio = 100ok 2 4 per cent. 

And all exceeding 1000l. to pay 1 per cent. per annum. 
And ſhould it be found neceflary on any extraordinary 
emergency to levy more public dnties, the above ſhall 
ſerve as a rule for every other aſſeſſment. 

But as it may happen that perſons, who were once 
in indigent circumſtances, and in the loweft orders in 
the community, but afterwards grow better, and be- 
come ambitious of entering into higher claſſes, it 
ſhall- be lawful for any one ſo to do without changing 
his place of abode, only in this caſe, the perſon ſo 
rifing into a ſuperior claſs, muſt pay in to the Treaſury 
of the town, on getting his name inrolled in the new 
claſs, one-half the difference of value between the 


| loweſt bouſe in that claſs he occupies, and the loweft 


houſe of that claſs into which he enters. Thus, ſup- 
poſing the loweft value of a houſe in the 5th claſs to 


de L. 2, and that in the 4th claſs L. 50, difference L. 48, 


the half of which is L. 24. In the ſame manner, the 
difference between the th and 3d. claſſes would be L. 2 55 


from the 3d to the 2d would be L. 50, and between 
the 2d and in L. 100. ä 
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In chat caſe, alſo, from the time of his entering into 
the higher claſs, the houſe he occupies ſhall pay the 
fame rate of quit- rent from that time ever afterwards, 
as if he had been ranked'originally in that claſs. That 
is to ſay, if he occupies the ſecond claſs, the quit-rent 
muſt be five ſhillings, and fo on of the other. 
Any perſon may likewiſe be admitted into a higher 
_ claſs, by purchaſing a lot from thoſe who formerly oc- 
cupied it, and poſſeſſing it himſelf. But in all cafes a 
perſon muſt have been inrolled in that claſs at leaſt 
one year before he can be eligible into any office pe- 
culiarly appropriated to thoſe of that claſs. 
As very much depends on the inferior magiſtrates in 
an infant ſociety, it is neceflary to enlarge more parti- 
cularly on theſe, than ſuch men as have been long ac- 
cuſtomed to a ſtate of ſociety more advanced would 


aka neceſſary. 


N &c. 


"thn Alfred, of all the Legiſlators I am acquainted 
with, ſeems to have beſt underſtood the wants of an in- 
fant ſociety, and to have adopted the moſt proper mea- 
| ſures for ſupplying theſe wants. According to his plan, 
the New Town ſhould as ſoon as poſſible be divided 
into hundreds; that is to ſay, each contiguovs hundred 
houſes ſhould be erected into an inferior diſtrict, over 
vrhom ſhould be appointed an inferior. magiſtrate, to be 

choſen from among the inhabitants of the hundred it- 
ſelf, by a majority of votes of the heads of families in 
it ; reſpect being had in this choice, to thoſe who have 
been remarked for moderation, ſobriety, induſtry, x 
ſtrict regard to decorum of conduct, and adherence 
to the principles of morality. The magiſtrates ſo 
choſen to be preſented to the Parſon of the pariſh, to 
be by him ordained an Elder of the church, if no valid 
objection ſhould be urged againſt bim. Theſe elders to 
be choſen from among the ſecond or third claſs of ci- 
tixens, and none higher, and to be all W who a. 


3 
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wally reſide in the ſeveral hundreds they reſpeAinely 
are choſen for. Ten of theſe hundreds (or more or 
fewer according to the extent of the places) to be erect. 
ed into a ward; each ward to conftitute a pariſh. Each 
pariſh to be governed, in as. far as concerns religious af. 
fairs, by a parſon and theſe elders, as is at preſent uni- 
verſally practiſed in the Church of Scotland. _ 

The elders, together with the parſon, ſhould have the 
ſole executive management of the poor's funds z as ex- 
perience has clearly proved, that no other had can 
be deviſed that can be better calculated both for diſ- 
covering the wants of real objects of charity, and for 
detecting the impaſitions of others: For, as each elder, 
by living among the people, can know the wants and 
fituagon of every individual within his on hundred, 
he could therefore judge with propriety where any 
ſupplies were wanted, and know the extent of ſupply 
that the caſe demanded. They ſhould alſo be veſted with 

a kind of cenſorea!' authority, b being required to habe 
an eye upon the regularity of conduct of the ſeveral 
families among the poorer clafs of people within their 
reſpective diſtricts, to the employment they followed, and 
the means of ſubſiſting their families. In ee Fx of 
this knowledge, they would be enabled, in caſes of any 
enormity being committed within their diſtrict, to afſiſt 

the civil magiſtrate in diſcovering thoſe who were moſt 
likely to have committed the action. The good effects 
that reſult from ſuch an inſtitution, can only be known 
by thoſe who have had an opportunity of living i in ſome 
of the country - pariſhes in Scotland. 

But, as too much care can never be taken to Sunn 
agzinft abuſes in the management of public funds, the 
elders, in all their intromiſſions with the poor's money, 
' ſhould be accountable to the community at large. For 
this purpoſe, all their tranſactions ſhould be regularly 
minuted in -a. book, which ſhould be open to the in- 
ſpection of any houſcholder in the pariſh when he 


_ Choſe to call for it (upon paying a {mall fee to the 
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pariſh-clerk) : But as experience ſhows that when 
no particular member of the community is ſpecially 
called upon to perform a certain duty, it is in time en- 
tirely negleCted ; to guard againſt this evil, a meeting 
of the inhabitants ſhould be appointed to be held on, a 
certain day each year, for the -expreſs purpoſe of 
choofing from among themſelves: three ſober diſtreet 
| perſons to act as auditors of the poor's accounts, who 
ſhould examine theſe accounts with care, being em- 
powered to call for ſuck vouchers as they may deem 
neceflary, and after due attention had, either to paſs the 
accounts, or refuſe to do ſo as they ſaw cauſe. © Their 
power to expire after a certain limited day, when an- 
other meeting ſhall be held to receive their report, 
where they thall explain the reaſons of their conduct, 
that the pariſh may in that caſe judge what is ts ag 
to be done with regard to that bufineſs. 

And that theſe auditors may not perform their bus 

Teſs ſlightly, let it be farther provided, That if any in- 
dividual ſhall diſcover that they have been guilty of 
culpable neglect, he may ſue them before the Court 

of Aldermen, (to be afterwards explained) where, if 
they be convicted of culpable negligence, they may 
be fined: to that amount the jury ſhall think proper to 
award. The right of proſecution i in this caſe to pro- = 
ſcribe in three months from che aye of their "WG 
paſſed theſe accounts. 
Many perſons will judge theſe nene trivial; but 
thoſe who have obſerved the abuſes which have gra- 
dually crept into the management of the poor's fands 
in England, the difficulty of now correcting theſe 
abuſes, and the miſchievous” conſequences that flow 
from them, will allow that it is a matter of no ſmall 
importance to attempt to guard againſt ſoch evils. 
An elder, when once ordained, may be enen! for 
| life; but as his influence in ſociety would be much di- 
miniſhed ſhould he ever become unpopular in the dif- 


charge of his office, it ſhould be — that at the 
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mecting when the auditors accounts are paſſed an- 


 nwually, a new nomination of the elders ſhould take 


place, when the former elders ſhould be continued, 
unleſs it ſhould appear that three-fourths of the heads 
of families preſent ſnall. object to it; in which caſe he 
mall be diſcontinned, and anotber elected in his ſtead. 
At all cheſe meetings relating to pariſh· buſineſs, the 
Perſon ſhall act as Preſes if preſent ; and, in his abſence, 

the Warden, (to be afterwards mentioned}; or in the ab- 
nee of both, any other reſpoctable perſon the meeting 
ſhall chooſe; and on every queſtion, when the Preſes 
declares bis opinion of the way in which the queſtion is 
carried, it (hall be as he ſays, if no perſon preſent re- 
quires 2- ballot: but if any individual calls for it, the 
point ſhall he immediately aſcertained by ballot in the 
manner that (hall be afterwards deſcribed, | 
Thus much for church government and the manage- 
meat of the poors funds. We now * to conſider 
2 — of police. 


| Regulations for Public Hauſer, Kc. | | 
As diſorders in ſocicty uſually originate in rintous 

18 idleneſs, intemperance, and debauchery, every 
method that cap be deviſed for repreſſing theſe in a 
beginning ſociety ſhonld be adopted. Luckily, from 
the circumſtances in which men uſually find themiclves 
placed when a new city is founded, it may be then 
much more eaſily affected then it could. be after riches 
had introduced extravagance and diſſipationn. 
The firſt ſtep towards the rapreſſing theſe diſorders, 
is to guard agaiaſt che ahuſe of houſes of public enter- 
tainment. With that yiew, a municipal law ought to 
be made, that no perſon ſhould be authoriſed to take 
A a honſe of public entertainment without having 
firſt optained a licence from the Lord Mayor and 
Council for that purpoſe, with the concurrence. of 
the inhabitants of the ward in which it was to be eſta- 
liſhed. Nor ſhould it be lawful for the Lord Mayoc 
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to grant that licence but in conſequence of a petition 
preſented for that purpoſe, and backed with a letter 
from at leaſt fix reſpectable citizens offering to become 
bound to the extent of one hundred pounds Sterling 
for the good behaviour of the perſon ſo claiming. It 
ſhould alſo be required, that before this licence could ; 
be granted, the petition ſhould be paſted up in the 
moſt public places of the town, or otherwiſe public» 
ly advertiſed, for at leaſt fix weeks before the prayer 
of it could be complied with, that all concerned 
might know of it, and make objections if they ſaw 
Theſe forms being duly complied with, and no 
reaſonable objections being made, the licence thould 
be granted: but always under this expreſs condition, 
that if at any future period it ſhould. appear that 
at a public meeting of the ward called for that pur- 
poſe, two-thirds of the mafters of families ſhould 
vote for that licence being withdrawn, the Lord 
Mayor, on this vote being duly intimated to bim, 
ſhould be obliged to revoke the licence, and give the 
publican warning to give up that buſmeſs, or remove 
from thence at the next cuſtomary term of removal 
that ſhould happen, at leaft three months after ſuch 
intimation had been given him. Magiſtrates may 
ſometimes favour diforderly. perſons from particular 
morives : it is therefore fit that the body of rhe people 
ſhould have it in their power, when they found it ne- 
ceſfary, to remove à nuiſance from among ehetafelves : 
whenever they found it become intolerable. 
Wien a view alſs to increaſe the revenue of the town 
withoat giving occafion to ſmuggling, and in ſome 
meaſure to encourage people to live regularly at home, 
inſtead of granting a power to the magiftrates to levy 
an impoft upon liquors when brought into town, as is 
ſometimes praftiſed; they ſhould be authoriſed to exact 
from every perſot who kept a hotiſe of preblic enter- 
tainment, the ſum of peer annum, from alt 
Goſe who exerciſed the buſineſs of a viattier, chat is, 


fit. 
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for thoſe who ſold wine; and half that ſum from toſs 
who only ſold other liquors. 'They ſhould likewiſe be 
all bound to adhere to the other regulations of police 
that ſhould be made relpedting thoſe who exerciſed 
this bufineſs. 

Among thoſe regulations, beſides hepa g an orders | 
ly houſe, and diſcountenancing riotous perſons in in- 
temperate drinking, (with which view care ſhould be 
taken at the beginning to introduce the practice univer- 


ally, to charge. all articles of food, fuel, lights, lodgs 


ing, and in ſhort*every article of expence ſeparately, as 
well as drink), every inn-keeper ſhould be required to 
keep a regular journal of the arrival and departure of 
all ſtrangers at his inn, under the penalty of forfeiting 
twenty ſhillings for every omiſſion that ſhould be diſ- 
covered in this reſpe&t. In this journal ſhould. be 
ſpecified the name, apparent ſex, age, and other ob- 
ſervable particulars of the ſtranger. - This journal 
mould be delivered at the end of each year into the 
Warden's office, there to be preſerved from deſtruc- 
tion. He ſhould likewife be bound under the like 
penalty, to ſend hotice in writing to the Warden's 
- office, of the arrival of ſuch ſtrangers, within three 
hours at fartheſt, if ſuch arrival was between fix o'clock 
in the evening and fix in the morning; or before ten 
o'clock in the morning after, if the arrival was between 
ſix o'clock at night and fix in the morning, together 
with the name, &c. of the ſtranger : and the ſame with 
regard to their departure. This to be entered into a 

regiſter to be kept by the Warden for that purpoſe, 

under the title of The REGISTER or STRANGERS. 
No houſeholder ſhould be allowed to let lodgings 
for hire without firſt giving intimation to the Warden 
(whole office will be more fully explained below) their 
intention ſo to. do, who, upon ſuch requiſition made, 
accompanied with a letter of recommendation and 
cautionry from at leaſt one reſpectable hou ſerholder, 

fhall be obliged to ſend a — licenſing ticket, ts 
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de placed above the dbor of the houſe. And all 
houſeholders acting in this capacity ſhould become 
bound, under certain penalties, within the fame ſpace 
after entering any new zodger as ſpecified for the inn- 
| keepers;-toſend notice in writing to the Warden's office, 
of ſuch entry, ſpecifylag the name, &c. of the lodger; 
and the ſame imtimation to be given on their leaving 
it, even were it but for one night. Theſe partieu- 
lars to be entered into a ſeparate journal appropriated 
for this uſe, under che title of * 618 FR ov 
LODGERS.* OBO 
| Perſons exerciſing-the office of oaeubrolic; ſhould 
eicher be totally forbid, or put under very particular 
regulations; as thoſe who follow that buſineſs too 
often prove” the "means of encouraging a ſpirit of ex- 
e and diſſipation at leaſt; if not of theft. All 
; anders id ſecond-hand govds- ſhould allo- be put utider 
Krife-regutzrions, as ehoburagers of pilfering by ſer- 
vauts in ſtnult · artiales: Perhaps the boſt way of regu- 
lating all theſe employments, would be ro requite chae 
enell perfor” exercifing.any; of them, ſhould firſt obtain 
a lines for that purpoſe from the Lord Mayor, in the 
manner preſcribed for ianktepers, & c. But in partieu- 
hr; chat chis lirence ſhould · be reyokable at any time 
thateu majoriry of houſtholders in a wardmote ſhould 
vote for ſuch revocation': For, it often happens that 
perſons in the; neighbourhood may have goqd-reſor 
to know of irregularities and i ics of conduct 
in Hratters of this fort,. when nd legal proof could be 
brought of any acts of direct theft. And when perfons 
of that character knew that they were liable to this 
kind of puniſhnient, in conſequence of acting ſo as to 
give room for ſuſpicions. being entertained of them, 
they would naturally be much more on their guard 
_ againſt deviating from the right path, than they might 
| have been had they been lefs liable to feel the effects of 
any impropriety of conduct. In the licences ſhould 
be expreſsly ſperified each individual article in which 
3 — 


* 
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the perſon obtaining it was permitted to deal Tos - 
many precautions cannot be taken to guard againſt the 


evils originating from this claſs of people. d 


No ſurgeon or phyſician ſhould be allowed to prae- 
tiſe there without having previouſly obtained a licence 
from the Lord Mayor, after undergoing the ſame 
forms as for an innkeeper. To render acceſs to 
quacks and irregular practitioners i in phyſic a matter 
of ſome difficulty, is of * 3 to the com- 
munit r. 

Every ſurgeon, on geteing fach licente, ſhould be- 
come bound, under a ſevere penalty, to enter into a 
Regiſter, the name, &c. of each perſon he had occaſion 
to dreſs, having received any wound or contuſion, 


ſpecifying ſhortly the nature of the wound, and man- 


ner in which it was ſaid to be received. This Regiſter 
to be delivered once a- year into the Court of Wards, 


there to be locked up and ſealed by the Lord Mayor's 


ſeal, without being examined or afterwards looked 
into, unleſs by public order of the Lord Mayor and 
Council, when it might be judged neceſſary to conſult 


theſe Regiſters with a view to lead to the diſcovery of 


ſome ſecret murder or other attrocious deed. Surgeons 
ſhould be likewiſe farther bound io come. before the 
Lord Mayor. at any time that particular emergencies 
might make it neceſſary for the Lord Mayor in Coun- 
eil to iſſue a public order for that purpoſe, and bring 
theſe journals with them up to the preſent day, that 
they might be then, if neceſſary, nn. for the — 


yow above ſpecified. . 


Watchmen or le 


FA thefts, robberies, and domeſtic diſturbances al- 
ways take their riſe from perſons being permitted to 
ſtroll abroad too freely during the night-time, the 


plan of the town ſhould be particularly calculated to 
guard againſt this evil. With that view, all thoſe 


ſireets peculiarly appropriated to the reſidence of the 


1 


Wen claſſes of the people, ſhould be fo « contrived 2s to 
be ſhut up each night with doors; theſe to be cloſed 
preciſcly at ten o'clock, and not to be opened before 
five in the morning in winter, or when it becomes light 
at an earlier hour at other ſeaſons, unleſs: under the pre- 
cautions and exceptions that ſhall be hereafter men- 
tioned, or in caſe of fire or any other extraordinary i in- 
cident. With the ſame intent alſo, the town ſhould be 


fo contrived that no acceſs can be had from one ward 


to another between the hours of ten and five, &c. 
as aforcſaid, but by paſſing through a gate which muſt 

be expreſsly opened for the purpole, with the follow- 
ing precautions: 


At each of theſe bars (for fo I chooſe to diſtinguiſh 


' thoſe gates that ſeparate one ward from another) ſhall 


be placed. two watchmen, who ſhall be entitled to re- 
quire from each perſon who paſſes between the hours 
aforeſaid, one penny. They ſhall farther be required, 
under the penalty 
a Journal the name, &c. of every perſon who paſſes, 
if a reſidenter in the city. If a ſtranger, not only the 
name, but ſuch other obvieus- peculiarities of 
ance as ſtrike them at the time, and the hour when 
they, paſſed, This liſt to be given in to the Warden's 


office every morning, to be there entered into a particu- 


lar book called the REGISTER ors STROLLERS.— 
It is obvious that ſuch regiſters would effectually tend to 
the diſcovery of any perſon who had been guilty of any 
crime in one place, and wiſhed to make an eſcape. It 
would alſo prove a check to irregular trolling about, 

and nocturnal viſiting, eſpecially among the lower claſſes 
of the people; and would give the magiſtrates an idea 
of thoſe whoſe conduct was irregular, and enable them 
to know ſuch as had occafion to be particularly Jooked 
after. The ſmall gates to be opened with the ſame 


precautions, and the ſame gratuity demanded, unleſs in 
caſes of neceſſity, ſuch as going for a phyſician or mid- 


wife, or particular buſineſs that did not admit * 
1 | 
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of forfeiting their office, to enter is 
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rounds once more at two, and again at four clock in 


In theſe caſes, for the reaſons given, which ſhould be 


entered in the Journal, they ought to be allowel to 


pals, free, and the ſame at the bars. 
Theſe would appear grie vous reſtraints to che mem 


bers of a ſociety far advanced in refinement. For ſuch 


they are not intended. But it may be obſerved, that to 
people in a genteel line, this would be but a ſmall re- 
ftraint if the town Was properly laid out, as they would 
be allowed to paſs freely through every part of the 


- fame ward at all. hours; and theſe wards might be ſo 


contrived,. particularly in the middle ward intended as 


the chief reſidence of peaple in the higheſt ſtation, 


that they might go ſeveral miles without meeting the 
ſmalle interruption. This, therefore, would not um 
fo very troubleſome as it appears to be at firſt fight. 


Beſides the watchmen at the bars and gates, two 

other watthmen in company thould go the rounds of 
each ward at twelve | o'clock! at night; and wherever 
they found a houſe with the perſons not yet in bed, 


mark it in their Journal, eſpecially. if they were riotous, 


the morning, marking every appearance of irregula- 


rity. This liſt or journal alſo to be tranſmitted in che 


morning to the Warden's office, to be entered in a par- 


ticular book under the title of REGISTER: OF _ 


ORDERLY FAMILIES. 


As very much would depend upon the, e and 
diſcretion of the watchmen, care ſhould be taken to 


| have that office filled by men of manly diſpoſitions and 


reſpectable manners, though in a low ſtation. To ob- 


tain room for choice. in this reſpect, the emoluments 


of the office ſhould. be eonſiderable. Each watchman 
ſhould have a neat comfortable dwellipg-houſe aſſigned 
to him by the Public, free af rent; and ſhould beſides 
have ſuch a ſalary as with the dues of office would 


make it coveted by many. His office ſhould be during 


pleaſure 4 5 but b. N. ſhould not bs: amevable but by a 


* 


meeting of the ward ſpecially called fur that purpoſe. 
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public vote of a majority of -houſcholders in the _—_ 
in which he ſerved. In caſe of a vaendey in that of- 
| fice, each candidate ſnould produce a recommendatiangmga 
ſigned by at leaſt twelve reſpeQable :hquſcholders, at- * 
teſting that in their opinion he would properly diſ- 

charge the duties of the oſſice, and coming hound fur 
his good behaviour to the extent of [fifty pounds. He 
ſhould be admitted by a majority of votes at a public 


In conſequence of theſe regulations, the Warden 
would at all times have ĩt in his power to form a tole- 
rable judgment of the general conduct of every perſon 
in his own ward, and to know with much probability 
who were the W Who comthitted "ny dividers 
therein. ; 
It would: perhaps be an — on u tem 
of police, to adopt one other of Alfred's inſtitutions, 
but this I beg leave only to ſuggeſt as doubtful, via. 
to oblige the Ward to make up all loſſes fuſtained by 
robbery or theft within the ward. The perſon com- 
phaining of furh theft or robbery, to bring proof of 
their loſs to the ſatisfaction · of a jury, hO ſnall in all 
caſes aſcertain the value of the articles Abſtratted: This 
jury to conſiſt of neighbours, but not inbabitants of 
the ward affected. Phe payment of "theſe loſſes to be 
raiſed. by an aſſeſſment on the ward; wich ſhall be ap- 
portioned according to the per centage on houſes. as 
above explained. In this caſe, each: watchman' ſhould 
be aſſeſſed as high as che higheſt claſs of the citizens, 
and the Warden at twice that rate in caſe the thief or 
robber was not diſcovered and apprehended; but if 
the thief or robber was apprehended by their diligent 
exertions, the watchmen and warden ſhould each re- 
ceive as a gratuity from the Ward, aum equal to 
double that they would have been obliged to pay re- 
ſpectively if the thief had eſcaped. Dy This regulation 
it would become the immediate intereſt of every indi- 
vidual to look ſharply after irre gular . * 


ward where the vacancy happened, none of them to 
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hrly that of the watchmen and wardens, who, by vir- 
tue of their office, would be poſſeſſed of the means 
that would in moſt caſes lead to a diſcovery if attention 
and care ſhould be beſtowed. 

A mode likewiſe might be deviſed for making the 


inhabitants of each ward the inſurers of each other's 


property from loſſes by fire. But this I only hint at 
in this place as a probable means of diminiſhing -the 
evils that attend loſſes by fire in cafes where each in- 
. dividual is left at liberty to inſure or not as he thinks 


fit. It deſerves to be attended to. 


4 8 


| FROM what has been ſaid it will appear, that the 
office of Warden is, on this ſyſtem, an office of very 


great importance to the well- being of the community; 


and therefore great care ſhould be taken that it ſhould 
at all times be held by a perſon properly qualified for 
exerciſing that important charge. On every vacancy, 
therefore, the Court of Aldermen (to be afterwards 
mentioned) ſhould be required to preſent three reſpect- 
able perſons at leaft as properly qualified for diſcharging 
the duties of that office, who ſhould all be. choſen 
from among the three higheſt claſſes of citizens in the 


be under twenty-five years of age. Theſe candidates 
to be ſucceſſively voted for at a public wardmote, and 
that candidate declared to be duly elected who Mal ob- 
tain the greateſt number of votes. 

But as it might poſſibly happen that a — ihe | 
be appointed to that office who afterwards became diſ- 


agreeable to the greateft part of the people, it ſhould be 
In the power of theſe people to exclude that perſon, 


or to cxpel him from that office at any time they ſnould 
ſee cauſe. For this purpoſe, let it be provided that a 


' wardmote ſhould be held regularly once a-year on a 


Rated day, for the expreſs purpoſe of confirming or 
* the Warden. In that caſe, a a vote ſhould firſt 
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be put, CONFIRM, which ſhould be done by a hold- | 
ing up of hands by. as many as approve of it; and 
after a proper interval, another vote ſhould be pro- 
poſed, REJECT, which ſhould in like manner be de- 
noted by holding up of hands by as. many as approve 
of it. The Chairman ſhall then declare what he takes 
to be the ſtate of the vote; and if none object to his 
deciſion, it ſhall be conſidered as final. But if any 
perſon objects to it, he ſhall immediately give order 
for it to be aſcertained by ballot. The manner of con- 

ducting the ballot to be in this and in every other caſe 
as afterwards ſpecified. 

The Warden 5 be ex offi a juſtice of the 
Peace, and ſhould take cogniſance of all breaches of 
the Peace, or treſpaſſes againſt the rules of police that 
happened within the bounds of his ward. For this 
purpoſe, a Court ſhould be held every morning at 4 
ſtated hour, Sundays excepted, by himſelf or depute, 
within the ward, to hear and ſummarily to decidę on 
all cauſes cogniſable by that court. From this decifion a 
right of appeal ſhall lie to the General Court of Wards, 
which is a Court that ſhould be held twice a-week, 

where all the Wardens of the city ſhould fit themſelves 
as Judges, and, by a plurality of votes, ſummarily de- 
cide on the different cauſes that thus come before 
them. From the ſentence of this Court alſo ſhould lie 
a right of appeal to the Court of Aldermen, to be af- 


- terwards ſpecially mentioned. 


ln the General Court of Wards ſhall be lodged at the 
end of each year, all the different regiſters formerly 
mentioned, the regiſter of the whole wards in the town 
of the ſame claſs being bound up together, and a gene- 
ral index then made out for the whole, to aſſiſt in 
making a ſearch at any future period for any — 
lar 7 chat eee, 1 


Twas: Magiſtrate to have the 13 of all 
matters relating to the preſervation of the public pro- 


perty from eneroachments, buildings, weights, mea- 
- fures; markets, proviſions, &. to be choſen for life 
(with a power of removal by ballot if judged expedient) 


from one of the-three higheſt orders of the eitiaens.— 
2 — amr tgnd be 5 ee | 


m c oinfellos. 


"Pars Magiſtrate ſhoots be choſen once a- year (with 
2 power of continuation or rejection as in the caſe of 
the'warden) by the tradeſmen: of the town, from among 
thetnſtlves,” being one who ranks in one or other of 
the four bigheſt orders of citizens. H bullneſs i is to 
judge in all caſes between tradeſinen and others re- 
lating to their buſineſs. In this Court ſhal be re- 
giſtered all indentures berficen tradeſmen and their ap- 


frentites. | 


Me ercliant Counſellor. | 


8 "To. be Pr by merchants from, amon g themſelves 
| 38 above, with a power of continuation or rejection as 

the others. He ſhall take n of all diſſ gutes 
| belonging to.  mercamile affairs, 


Superintendant of 5 y 


To be. 1 from: among ne eewe d in the 
fiſheries, with. power of continuation; &c: aste others. 
He ſhall take cagniſance of all 2 relating to that 
buſineſs, and maritime affairs. 

Each of theſe | magiſtrates: ſhall bold Counts twice 
| weck for hearing canſes that come under their re- 
ſpective juriſdictions, and ſhall in all caſes decide ſum- 
marily on the vivg; vace evidence produced by the 
parties, without the neeeſſary intervention; of lawyers 
of an kind. From their ſentence, in all caſes, ſhall lie 
a right of appeal to the Court of Aldermen, where the 
cauſe may undergo a more ſolemn review, and be de- 
termined by the ſentence of a jury. But in all caſes of 
appeal from — to che ee, 
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It mall be admitted as a rule of Court, that the appel- 
lant ſhall-pay the whole cofts of ſuit incurred by both 
parties in conſequence of the appeal, unleſs the jury 
; ſhall 2 proper ſpecially to derres otherwiſe, 


an | 

IN each ward ſhall he choſen one perſon under the 
title of Alderman. This perſon to be choſen by a ma- 
Jority of votes at a wardmote to be called for that pur- 
poſe on every vacancy. The candidate for this office 
myſt reſide within the ward, muſt be at leaſt forty 
years of age, and be choſen from one or other of the 
tvo bigheſt clafles of citizens, and ought to be reſpect- 
able for regularity of manners and decency of conduct. 
Wheh choſen, he ſhall be continued for life, unleſs he 
be rejected by a vote at a wardmote ſpecially called for 
that purpoſe, at which three-fourths of the votes are 
againſt him; nor ſhall ſuch wardmote he ſummoned 
unleſs it be required by a letter to the Conveener of the 
ward, ſigned by at leaſt fifty houſeholders ſpecifying 
the buſineſs for which it is called. 
' . The Aldermen ſhall hold a Court of Appeal once 2 
werk, to'which cauſes may be brought from the in: 
ferior courts before ſpecified, where they ſhall undergo 
a ſolemn. diſcuſſion, and a ſentence be awarded in all 
caſes hy the majority of votes in a jury of twelve men 


(the foreman in caſe of equality having a double volce). 


The Court may in all caſes where they ſee cauſe, admit 


of a ney trial by granting a writ of error; but where 


this is refuſed, the award of the jury ſhall be final in 
every caſe where the matter litigated does not exceed 
one hundred pounds. In matters of greater value, a 
right of appeal may lie zo the Houſe of Peers. 
In matters. of ſmall value it is of great importance 
that juſtice ſhould. be ſpecdily obtained at as little ex- 
pence as poſlible: with that view the inferior courts be - 
tare mk ound Ave: been * of. But as it is 
| 1:8 | | 


= / 
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} poſſible that abuſes might in ſome caſes be introduced 
= by ſummary decifions, were it a matter of great difft- 
P culty to correct theſe errors, it was judged expedient 
to inſtitute the Superior Court now treated of; and 
under the reſtrictions already mentioned, it is imagined - 
that juſtice would be there adminiſtered with as much 
eaſe, expedition, and impartiality, as by any ſyſtem 
that has hitherto been deviſed. Fhe only objection 
to the trial by 3 jury, which is the expence, might thus 
be avoided in all but important caſes; and the chief 
inconvenience it occaſions, the trouble to jurors, would 
be in a great meaſure obviated, as trials of this kind 
would be much lefs 6 than would otherways 
happen. 

Beſides their office as Jud ges, the Aldermen ſhould 
be ex officio members of the Lord Mayor's council, and 
as ſuch aſſiſt at all deliberations in which the intereſt of 
_ the Public is concerned. - ; 


Lord 7 


8 magiſtrate to be choſen by a majority of votes 
at a common-hall, or by ballot if the ſhew of hands 
be diſputed. This election to be annual; nor ſhall it 
be lawful to continue the ſame perſon more than two 
years running. The only perſons entitled to exerciſe 
this office, are thoſe who are or have been of the 
Council, or if not of the Council, are of the higheſt 
order of the citizens only. | 

The Lord Mayor fhall in all caſes orefide i in Council, 
and ſhall iffue all orders relating to public improve- 
ments and the expenditure of the ordinary revenues 
of the Town which are authoriſed by the Council. But 


approved of by the Lord Mayor and Council, which 
exceeds the ordinary revenues of the Town, no new 
5 impoſition ſhall be laid on the Public, but with the 
. following formalities. That is to ſay, unleſs it is ap- 


proven of by at leaſt two-thirds of the Council, the 


in caſe any public work of evident utility ſhould be 


* 


* 
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Propoſition ſhall there ſtop entirely. But if it firſt 
paſs in the Council by ſo great a majority, the propoſal, 
with the reaſons for adopting it, ſhall then be printed 
and publiſhed, that all concerned may have an oppor. 
tunity of conſidering the caſe-with attention. At the 
end of three months from the day of this publication, 
a Common-hall ſhall be ſummoned for the purpoſe of 
taking the opinion of the heads of families, at which 
the matter ſhall be propoſed 3 3 and if upon a ſhew of 
hands it appears doubtful, it ſhall be determined by 
ballot in the uſual way. If it appears by the ballot 
that a majority of the people approve of it; it ſhall 
be adopted, or if otherwiſe rejected; nor ſhall it after 
being thus rejected be carried into effect, unleſs by an 
Act of the Britiſh Legiſlature, which may be applied 
for if it ſhall be judged neceflary. In all caſes the 
aſſeſſment to be made according to the rule already 
ſpecified. —It i is a misfortune in many caſes that nothing 
leſs than an AQ of the Britiſh Legiſlature can compel a 
few refractory members of the community to agree to 
meaſures of evident public utility; by which means 
many improvements which do not admit of the ex- 
pence of procuring an Act of Parliament are entirely 
ſtopped. The meaſure here propoſed would remove this 
evil without being attended with any inconveniency. 
The members of the Council being in general men of 
conſiderable property, who would be deeply affected by 
any aſſeſſment, they would in the firſt place guard againſt 
any improper meaſure being carried there; and unleſs 
the propoſal was obviouſly beneficial, a majority of 
the ordinary inhabitants never could be brought to 
adopt it. 

Many rules might be adopted far cooſtituting the 
Council, to which few objections could be made. The 
following might i in this caſe perhaps be attended with 

few inconveniences. — 
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Loxp Maron; Preſident. 
Tom Lord Mayer 

| Aldermen: choſen for life, bat renſovable by belldt 
Wardens : rethovable wheel thought expedient d 

tlie people; but alſo retaitiable for r life | 

Dean 6f Guld: dittb 

Trades Coutſellor : ditto 

' Merchant Counſellor: ditt : 
Sußerintendant of Fiſheries : Uitto 5 


Convreners of the ſeveral Wards: to be _—_— 
antivally -, 


Conveener of Trades: dito | 
Conveener of the Company of Fiſhers : ditto 
1q City Treaftirer :. to be choſen annually, though 
rontinuable for life if thought expedient 
Engineer; or Miſter of public works: dirty 
Recorder, or City Lawyer: ditto 

'Eity Clerk; to act as clerk of Council alſo: choſe 
for life; but Leibe valle * ballot if _— 


neceffary: 


Our bounds here 4 not ab of taking into con- 
deration the revenues of the Town. By the plan pro- 
poſed, they would be conſiderable z and as iti that cafe 
there is always room to fear that the public money may 

be improperly expended, it is of much importance that 
this ſhould be guarded againſt with care. It ſhould be 
a rule that the whole of the revenue nearly ſhould be 
expended upon public works of one kind or other 
Within each year, unleſs where it ſhall 'be otherwiſe 
ſpecially appropriated by a by-law enacted for a parti- 
cular purpoſe ſpecified, paſſed in the form above de- 
ſcribed; for nothing i is of more hurtful tendency than 
a fpirit af hoarding in a community, as the money thus 
accumulated, inſtead of benefiting the community for 
whoſe uſe alone it is obtained, ſerves only to debauch 
the minds of future magiſtrates. At the end of each 
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7, 5 
year; at a public common-ball appointed for that pur- 
poſe, three men ſhall be nominated by a majority of 
votes by ballot, to act as auditors of the public ac- 
counts, with a ſalary of for that buſineſs. 
Theſe auditors ſhall carefully examine every article of 
the accounts, and be authorifed to call for ſuch vourhs "4 
ers and other evidence as they may judge proper, net 
ſhall digeſt the whole into a reguldt form, Which ſhall | 
de printed and publiſhed; each year; and fold at a mo- 
derate price; that every individual may have an op- 
portunity of conſidering deliberately and 'coniparing 
with former accounts particulars that (6 nearly intereſt 
the whole; and if from the report of the auditors any 
malverſation ſhall appehr, the perſon who has been 
ilty of it ſhall be called on to make his defence, - 
which he ſhall be permitted to do before a Comition- + 
Hall by counſel or otherwiſe ; and after hearing parties, 
the deciſion ſhatl be made by a vote by ballet of the 
community at large, which may be of three kinds 3 
either 2 reprimand, or diſnifti6n from office, or a file 
according to their idea of the nature of Ute 2 
A inajorlty' Tall acquit. 


Or dur of Balletinge 


Ih this, and ha all other caſes where A ballot is fel 
quired, the following order ſhall be ſtrietiy obſerved: 
After the Preſes of the meeting has declared his ſenſe 
of the majority by a ſne of hands, if a ballot be called 
for, | it ſhall be immediately ordered, and thus conducted. 
Each ward ſhall be inrolled according to ſeniority 
of fettlement ; and every ward, it has been already ſaid, 
3s divided inte hundred. Each Butdred' to be 'claflel 
in the ward. rolls in à regular progreſſion, which fhull 
never afterwards be altered, aetordi h «j 


ng to ſeniority 
ſertlement, being numbered as Hundred No 1, No 


No 3. No 4. and fo on. The individual vouſchader⸗ = 
in each hundred alſo W have their names regttairly = = 


iarolled according to the original ſeniority of their 
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occupancy. To avoid all manner of confuſion, theres 
fore, on every caſe where a ballot is required, the 
names in the roll ſhall be regularly called over, begin- 
ning, at a eommon-hall, (where all the: wards are con- 
cerned), with the firſt ward in the roll, and proceeding 
regularly through all the others according to the order 
of their inrolment. In each ward, alſo, the hundred 
firſt upon the roll ſhall be firſt called, and they ſhall 
proceed forward in-a regular order. By this means each 
individual can know with tolerable cafe, at what time his 
name will be called for; ſo that he may have an oppor- 
tunity of giving his vote without loſing much time. 
Things being thus arranged, each perſon, when bis 
name is called over, muſt, if he means to give a vote, 
anſwer to his name, and come forward to a perſon ap- 
pointed for diſtributing the balloting balls, who ſhall 
give to each perſon as he comes forward, one ball for 
that purpoſe properly contrived to guard againſt 
rounterfeits- The perſon receiving that ball ſhall pro- 
ceed immediately forward into a ſmall apartment ap- 
propriated to that uſe, in which, for ordinary oc- 
caſions, ſhall be placed. two boxes in a conſpicuous 
place, one painted white, and inſcribed APPROVE; 
the other painted black, and inſcribed REJECT; into 
one or the other of which, as be inclines, he ſhall drop 
his ball without being ſeen by any one, and proceed 
directly forward, and go out of the. apartment at a 
door right oppoſite to that at which he entered: the 
' doors being ſo contrived as to open and cloſe both to- 
gether ;'ſo that when he opens the one door to go out, 
the perſon who ſucceeds him enters at the door behind 
him, and ſo on till the whole ballot. be cloſed, if it can 
be done in one day. At the cloſe of the ballot, if it be 
finiſhed at one meeting, or at the end of each day's 
ballot if it laſts longer, the perſon who diſtributes the 
balloting balls ſhall be firſt ordered to declare how 
many have been diſtributed.— Then the approving box 
Wall be opened, and the balls found in it numbered 


* 


ner be numbered over, and marked alſo in the Regiſter: 


And on ſumming up theſe. two, if the numbers corre- 
ſpond with thoſe diſtributed, no farther enquiry is ne- 
ceſſary: but if the number of balls in the two boxes 


ſhall e. exceed the number that were diſtributed; it proves 
that ſome perſon has intended to act unfairly, and has 
put in ſome counterfeit balls to ſerve a particular pur- 


poſe. In that caſe, therefore, it will become neceflary 
to examine all the balls, that the counterfeits may be 
picked out and rejected, and the true tate of the vote 


thus aſcertained. It was with a view to prevent coun- 
terfeits that the ball is only given immediately before 
it is to be uſed ; and for the ſame purpoſe, at each time 


theſe are ere , a particular ſecret mark ſhould: be 


uſed, or a different kind ef ball, ſo that it might be 
thus rendered a very difficult matter to get counterfeits 


5 * for the occaſion. 


By this mode of procedure every perſon would be 
at all times at liberty to give his vote with freedom 
without fear of diſobliging any- one; as no perſon co 
know which way any individual had given his vote. 
would likewiſe urage all attempts to obtain votes 
by means of bribery or other undue influence, as they 
could -have no ſecurity that after this had been done 
the votes would be given according to their wiſh. 


exactly after the manner here preſcribed : Firſt by a 
ſhew of hands, and then by a ballot if neceſſary. In 
a caſe where ſeveral aus rs competitors, there 


| boxes, there ſhall be placed one for each competitor, 
with his name inſcribed above it in legible characters. 

The boxes alſo ſhall be painted in different colours, 
which ſhall be publicly declared in the hall, to direct 


thoſe (if any) who may not be able to read. 
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over in preſence of the Chairnian, and marked publicly 
in the —— rejecting balls ſhall in like man» 


All queſtions in every caſe where votes are men- 
tioned in regard to this community, to be determined 


ſhall be no other difference; but that inſtead of two 


40 2 or acquittal of the magiſtrates, there ſhalt be 


* 
' ' 
" * - 
4 * 
— 
* 
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In regard to the particular vote to the *ondeit "mg 


placed in the balloting-chamber four boxes, one AC. 
QUIT, one REPRIMAND, one DISMISS, and one 
FINE; in which luſt cafe diſmiſſion ſhould alwayy 
de included, and in this laſt - caſe alſo the amount i 
of the fine ſhall be aſcertained by a Jury before the 
Court of Aldermen. In all caſes where a cenſure 


is paſſed on any. one, it ſhall imply a legal difability 


from being again elected into any department of the 


magiſtracy. 
The above I conceive to be the particulars of wot 


eſſential utility to be attended to in the ſyſtem of police 
for a town calculated to preſerve a due ſubordination 
to the law, and to guard againſt crimes, without in- 
fringing on the liberty of the ſubject. To enter into 
farther details concerning the minutiæ reſpecting the 


| magiſtracy, would lead to too: great a an for this 


place, and therefore are omitted. 
I ſhall only ſubjoin a ſhort defcription of a ſketch 


of a plan of a Town, adapted for FTP the above- - 
pentioned regulations | into effect. | 


Explanation of the Plon fl Town. 

Ix the ground-plan of a town, part of which is de · 

-Uneated on the plate fronting page 442, it is divided 

into four principal diviſions, A B C and D, which for 
diſtinction's ſake ſhall here be called WARDS. The 


925 Ward A is delineated entire, B being exactly its follow. 


The Wards C and D are in like manner fellows, one 


| half of each only being here repreſented. Each Ward 


is divided in the middle by one ſtreet (EEE E, 80 
feet wide) paſſing directly through! it. From that fireet 
branch 4 at ri ght 1 1 two other ſtreets F FF F, 


likewiſe narrow lanes K of Apr feet broad 2 


Nl be akterwards mif 2 Between the ward 


4 rf Bi ge of n marker-places, 153; 25 Kc, ga ch * 
* Parate m Et "condltinge of a-quadrangular open * „ 
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prming 56 range of buildings all of one u 
Rructure, which could not be here repreſented. Roun : 
each quadrangle runs a walk of twelve fe wide paved ® 
with flat free-ſtone, and covered; on each ſid 288 
| is a range of ſtalls, ſomewhat. on the ſame} In with 
- that of the Kparket-place of Leeds. This walk runs 
along each fide without interruption, and communi- 
-cates from i to ſide by means of the croſs divifiogs. 
By this means, a perſon: ce in this market- place, en 
go through the whole without ever being in the leaſt 
| expoſed. t&the weather. The ſtalls communicate with 
he inner courts, to which ws 4 for the market | 
are brought in carts or-waggpns, and chascanveyed 4 
+ the ſtalls without incom > "FT" | bo 


markets may be thus 7 if ; . 


1. Mit market . 


2. Poultry. ditto 
3. Veal doþ 4 
4 Beef do. * * 

8. Beef do. 
6. Mutton do. + ee | - + 
Round the four wargs here . i, runs a ſtreet © 
Ac. of go feet b Foa „ which communicates with + 
the pWcipal " M M leading t to the centrical area. 
In the middle is the parade q; * place of exchange 
P, conſitting of a quadranfiir platform, which is 
9 two ſteps 3 the level of che common ſtreet, . 
and conſiſts of flat pavement. In the centre is an oc. 


6 1 e un columns ſurrgnad- 3 
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we $1) . Meal and Corn do. 
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a ſpire. —_ one ; fide 
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is a large public buildin 


it which looks to 15. i 


hs of 
3 7 affording a cover wa 


afineſs. The upper — or dn cr 
3 Nu-hal and public offices · Fronting . this ſt 
| 225 bal an 0 
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23 
- 
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9 ſide. 
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end repreſent a double range of ſhops with 
a covered walk in the middle, ſome idea ff which n may 


w 70 ed by datted lines. Onffeach' fide of this range of 
ſhops is an open ſtreet, and at each end is{a church, 
(one end only is ſeen, the other being ſuppoſed exactly 
fimilar to it). Thiz migdle range of buildings riſes no 

er Ahe height of gne ſhop. The whole range 


” 


wind 2 and c at top by a cornice and bal- 
| luſt? The roo 2 7 ſhop flat arched ad the 


12 ole corered with» fog pavement. To this there 
ſtairs for alcen ing a Lend ts pete: dix 
1 which cou d not be'repreſenWd on account ok 


the ſmallneſs of FO ſeale; fo that it fortns enn 2 


* parade in the middl of the ſtreet, the breadth af which 
is, the open ſtreet cach ide the ſhops, 70 fect, the 


, breadth of the double range of ſhops, with the walk 7 


in the middle 72, ſo that the Whole diſtance fro ſide 
to ſide of this ſtreet is 3 


12 fect], the moft eK 
houſes 150 in this 


gant 

on each ſide of if. The 
ſmallneſs of the ſcale, 
der it im 


nd the want of elevations, ren- 
the _ towers | Treynating the two 


poffible here to give a, proper idea of it. In 
points of the 


onfiderable height, forming at a di- 


h = the Town-hall. N N, &c:*M 
5 e that divide the war 8. 


n area properly railed | _ with a fire * 


K. ſhaded circular line with Hofe adjoinin 9 to 


— obtained by infpection of the plan; the covered walk 
centre, and the paſſages from ſidẽ 5 ſide, being 


in one uniform janner, with large elegant 


ing and deſtending. Theſe 
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220 other, which are ſhut at night. The ſtreets 
*L LL, &c. which are ſuppoſed to ſurround: the 4 
other four wards, together with the ſtreets M M, the 
+ Circular area und parade, form- another WAR D ſhut vp 
534 om a communication with the country by the bars 5 
Q: &c. and from the other Wards by the bars N N. 
' Oppoſite to the bars NN, adjoining to the ſtreet M, 
3 a covered gateway for carriages. goes through the row 
of ſhops, and another at the fide of the circyſar area, 
both denoted by dotted lines. 
The public buildings -might be placed fronting the 
end of each ſtreet, which would ſhew them to great 
advantage. 
All the other parts of this Plan may be underſtood 
by inſpection, (See the Plate). Only it is to be obſerved, 
that on account of the ſmallneſs of the ſcale, the En- 
graver has not been able to preſerve the exact propor- 


tions of the ſeveral ſtreets, Ke. for which the Reader 
will make a e allowance. | A. 
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ACCOUNT: of all Herrings and Cod exported from Scotland; as alſo of all the 
 Monies paid i ir Scotland for the Encouragement of the Britiſh Herring and Cod Fi hertes, 
from the Year 1750.to 178 2, diſlinguiſhing. each Year. 35 ð 5 
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N. B. This Table i is collected from 4 Firſt, Second, and Third Appendixes of the 
Third Report of the Committee of Fiſheries. The Eighth Column is computed. from 


the Debenture payable by Law on Herrings and Cod exported, as in Columns Second. 
— and Sixth. 
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A Appendix, No. 14. 449 
Extract of a Letter from Gilbert Meaſon, EI. 


1 Send you incloſed two accounts of the exports from 

Gottenburgh, where, of late years, they have had a 
prodigious herring-fiſhing ; ; and 1 am fo old as to re- 
member two ſhips going yearly from the Weſt High- 
lands to Gottenburgh with, herrings, where there was 
not a fiſh caught at that time. 

The herrings are a wandering fiſh : A great many 
years ago, there was a great quantity catched in che 
Frith of Forth ; they left our coaſt, and went over to 
Norway, where they remained ſome years; and now 
their fiſhing is very conſiderable. 

Since, they have been got in ſuch abundance on the 
coaſt .of Sweden, where they are catched at no ex- 
pence, as they ſet into little inlets amongſt the rocks, 
and, by incloſing them with a large net, they take out 
as many as they pleaſe with little bag-nets: they ſell the 
herrings at Gottenburgh for nine or ten ſhillings per 
barrel, caſk and ſalt included; ſo that they have cut 
the Dutch entirely out of the trade, in ſupplying the 
different markets in the Baltic, as they can be firſt 
from Gottenburgh to all the markets in the Baltic at 
a very eaſy freight ; they are now in the practice of 

: boiling the herrings for oil, as you will ſee by the 
quantity of herring-oil exported from thence. In 
1781, they exported 14,542 barrels of herring-oil, not 
having conſumption or demand for the herrings they 
caught. This quantity of oil muſt have deſtroyed an 
immenſe quantity of fiſh. 

I think it my duty, as an individual, to furniſh every 
information in an enquiry of this nature. But I fear 
it would require a very high bounty to enable us to 
diſpute the market with the Swedes. 


450 Aßpendi ix, No. 15. 


APPENDIX, No. XV. 


Anſwers to Mr Byres Queries concerning the Herring 
Fiſhing on the Coof of Sweden. 


, fp fiſhing commenced 1752. 
zd. During the firſt years after its commence- 

ment, the quantity cured was not ſo conſiderable; but, 
ſince the year 1760, we may reckon on an average 
200, ooo barrels yearly. ä 

3d. The herrings are caught among the iſlands or 
rocks, none at ſea, the nets not being calculated for 
that purpoſe; beſides, it is unneceſſary while * are 
in ſuch plenty within the rocks. 
465. No Dutchmen or Foreigners have di em- 
ployed in this fiſhing.— The Swedes had formerly veſ- 
ſels that fiſned on the coaſts of Shetland; conſequently 
they knew the manner of curing them. 

5th. The nets uſed are in the manner of thoſe uſed 
in Scotland for catching ſalmon, only much larger, and 
are worked in the ſame manner ;- with this difference, 
The ſalmon are drawn immediately on the ſhore ; but 
with a large draught of herrings this is impoſſible: they 
therefore heave in the net by a capſtan at each arm, 
till the fiſh are ſo confined that boats can lie round the 
net, and load them with hoop-nets faſtened to a ſhaft. 
Theſe boats carry each from 30 to 100 barrels of freſh 
fiſh. There have been 2000 barrels in a net, but this 
is rare; 400 to 800 barrels is common. 

6th. Herrings are catched on all parts of this coaſt, 
trom Gottenburgh to Stromſtad, a diſtance of about 
35 leagues; none further ſouth than Gottenburgh, or 
further north than Stromſtad.— Late years, they have 
been moſt plenty to the northward. 
Jh. In the beginning of this fiſhing, they appeared 

the end of July, and in Auguſt; but have gradually 
altered, and ſeldom are ſeen now before the beginning 
of November. 
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8:5. The ſhoals are much the ſame z but the late 


{caſon of the year, with its uſual attendants, ſtormy. 
weather, certainly prevents getting fo large draugbts 


as formerly ;—neither are the fiſh ſo Lat 2 as when they 
appeared early. 
9th. The firſt fiſh coſts ſometimes very is: from. 
five to ſix dollars Smt per barrel (4s. 6d, to 5 g. but 
this only for a few cargoes that people ſtrive to 
get firſt to certain markets. — When the fiſhing lets 
ſeriouſly in with favourable weather, prices fall on an 
average; a barrel of freſh herring will ſtand 2 dol. St 
or is. 8 d. i 

10th, One barrel of ſalt is generally allowed to thee 
| barrels herring. 


11th, The charge of cafks and cooperage may be 
Rated according to preſent circumſtances, | at 2x d. 


or 224. | 
1215. The people who gut and ſalt, are paid by Ge 
barrel of freſh herring, about 1 d. per barrel. 
137h. In point of bulk, a barrel of freſh herrings 
may be about one quarter larger than ſalted herrings. 
1416. Formerly Government allowed a bounty on 
exportation; it was afterwards reduced to the duty of 
ſalt, which was drawn back.—Now _— is allowed, 
Salt pays a duty of 21d. 
15th. A ſaving price for herrings we reckon juſt 
now d. 10 St per barrel That is without profit. 
16th. Formerly we uſed to ſend 30,00b barrels yearly, 
to Corke, of which the greateſt part were re-ſhipped for 
the Weſt Indies; but of late years, that quantity is re- 
duced to 6 or 8000 barrels. To the French Weſt Indies 
ve ſend none, being prohibited: very few go to France. 
This and laſt year a good many * have gone to 
St Euſtatia. 
1715. Herrings, as 


ſoon as gutted, are regularly laid 


into the caſks or barrels with ſalt.— After ſtanding 10 
or 12 days, we reckon them ready for ſhipping, * 
the barrels are well daunted and filled up. 
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3 re generally | boiled: the . is wach inferior 


pn Sr 3 400 even 0 f v. 


4 255 healin;x to tai 2 Na Con 1 ; „ 
== pal markets are the Baltic, Holland, and 
i 5 1500 caſts are yearly coofumed in this 
5 _ p —Theaverage price is about 55 d- SDR, L. 2 7 8. 


_ "20th. On an average for the whole fiſhing, ig barrels 
6.x berrings will yield a caſk of oil, which; including 


= caſk and all charge, will ſtand 42 to 44 d. 8 ꝶ 4. 
217%. No bounty is allowed on che exportation of oil; 


A 5 on the costraryy it pays an exciſe and duty of is d. Per 
. 22d. An oil-caſk contains very nent 
—_ herring-barrel 315 to 32 gillons, —0b —— 
=: Berrings G 1d nog. u. 

434 Anſwered by 19 a8 to oil. The: markets for 
herribgs are all the ports in the Baltic, mee, 
pp £ Madeira, France, and Ireland? T4 er ee 
| /Freights to tliè Battic vary! much, as veſels are 
Vatted. From one to three d. S fer barrel. N 
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